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FOREWORD 



This publication is the result of a conference developed ^^^M^ North 
Central Regidnal Center for llural Efe^opment.. The planning cotnnlitt^^^^at 
helped in the development 'of the ideas for the conference included D^id ^ 
L. Rogers, Regional Center ; Daryl,flobbs, University of Missouri; Jim ^ 

Hildreth, Farm Foundation; Tom Hady, U.S. Department oT Agriculture; and ^ 

Ray Vlasin, Michigan State University. The conf erenceMheld in Lincoln, 
Nebraska) -^onsi^ed pf papers presented by Ross Talbot, DeariNSchrexner , and 
Ray Vlasin and a series oE worj^shops* organized around topics including the x 
costs of fervice de^J-ivep, role of citizen participation, regional vs^. local 
planning, setting planning priorit^ies, evaluatl^ng planning activities, ^ ^ 
plai^ning roles, and interagency coordination in planning and programming. ^ 

Workshop organizers were invited to prepare chapter?' for this publication. 

> . ' . ' ' " " / ' ' 

^^'^ \ those instances where the workshop leaders were; u\iable to prepare 

chapt^rs,^o]:her sciiolars were invited to provide additional, chapters to 

bette'i c^Dver ^he topic of pub/ic service delivery. The authors of con- , 

tributed chapters were ^sked to: *(1) prepare matkrial^ related to public 

services in rural areas, (2>s^to prepare documents for either middle-or top,- 

level planners and public admipistratdrs , or for j;e&e^chers Who are .qcJT^f v . 

ducting research on problems . iri< the delivery of publii services, and (3) to 

' ' ■■ ^ ' ' I 

^ avoid a cookbook type of presentation, but i^tead tj emphasize ideas rather 

''■/.*' ' 

than "how\o do^ procedures . 



Th^ basic premise of this publl^cation is that public servjLce delivery 

* 

% in ruralareas is fragmented, often uncoordinated, and patterned in many 

A. ^ 

instances on the economies of scale associated with more densely populated, 
areas. Examples of . the fragmented and uncoordii;iated nature of some delivery. 

-■ I » • . ^ . . .. ° • - • 

efforts is reflected in regional and state projects that are not linked to 
local decision making, and thus highways, area vocational schools, hospitals, 
etc., are placed ii»respective of local. nee,ds. In sol||e instances where 
locaT planning committees have been formed they have no legal basis^ and few 
resources with wh^ch to oper'^tp. Finally, the problems of deliveirirl^ 
service^ ovej:, large geographical areas and of spreading the costs Of these 

\ <^ .. .. 

services oyer small numbers of people require alternatives to those delivery 
nfecqani^ms used in large cities. It may be\ impossible- to deliver public 

I y . ■ ■ - . . , 

services with the same efficiency as in largje cities, ,but is efficiency the 

. • . . . : ' ' 

most relevant criterion?. ^ * 

*■ • ■ . ■*■ 

\ The purposes of this collection of readings *are to review existing 

methods and procedures for planning in ruVal areas, to examine \ consequences' 

of these "^procedt^res, and to propose altern\ative s'trategies and methbds for ^: 

Jf ' . - 

/establishing priorities and implementing plans* that might better reflect the 

.\ , ^ ■ ' . 

^pecial needs and problems of ndninetropolitan areas. This publication seeks 

tdi provide answers for some of the major questions that occur in attempts' to 

\ ■ . ' « W ■ 

pl^n and organize public services. - . 

■ » * ■ . ^ , ' 

current, philosophy of public service planning, including the types- 

* ' . ' ■ i 

of .^i^ocatiVe jb^gements and the responsibility for suchf judgements^ is 

examined in selected chapters. Attention is given tp th4 (fonsistency betweeft 



iv _ 

• . • ■ ^ ' - ■ ■ - . .; 

• . • V..*'" • 

• «i - ■ 

planAing philosophies and otljer widely held values. Assumptions and 

♦ ' ■ , - . . 

consequences of currfent planning procedures and the congruence or incon- • ^ 

J 

, gruence of these assumptions between laymen and professional planners are 

'\ ' • 

examined. - , . 

-0 ' * ... - ■ : ^ ■ 

Planning ef torts in rural areas often are characterized as involvitig ' 
a duplication of services or of planning^#f forts , failure to provide needed 
services at an appropriate level, aind as involving high cos'ts of operation 
and maintenance for limited services. In some instances these characteristics 
^ njay occur as a result of . limited resources, but in other instances they may 
be the result of a lack of planning. 

Planning systems, both agencies and the larger environmertt in which 

they operate, are in* a constant fllix and there is a continuing need for analysi 

of these systems. Elected chapters ^seek to examine which public organizat:ions 
■» ' . ' ~ I ' 

are charged with pujjlic sector planniifg responsibilities and toy examine 

' \ - y - 

problems associated with sponsorsHip, legal basis, planning ^ut^ority^ and ^ 

operational procfedures. Other chapters explore the levels at which planning 

• ^ ' ^ - I- ; 

occurs and whether planning at each level is subordinate to, cofordinated 



with,, or independent of other planhing levels. 



t 



Questions of responsibility, as well as of \authority, continue^ to 
*rise within the, planning framework. For example, what is the irole of the 
professional planney vis a vis lay committees, the^^rol^ of planning coiranissioiis- 
or the role of inf orjmational and educational institutions? In; the lateif case 
there is a need for greater clarification. How much coordination should 
occur among public agencies and wh^^at wiXl be the costs and benefits of 

■ V . . . ■ •.. ■ 



achieving these levels of coordination?*. • ' . . 

' \ • ' \' '^'''^ 

The dynamics qf rural areias are quite' different from those metropolit 

(areas. These dynamics impact the planning system at several points. At 

the individual level, attention must hes.given to the attitude and value 

strjictures of rural populations especially as they impact 'decision making 

processes, and the implementatiojt^ of selrvice deliv^ty programs. At the 

organizational level, attention must be given tc^t^pe and number of public 

agencies J to agency mandates, to the assessment of costs^ and benefits df 

xnter-agency prograiraning, and to^ the need for "Centralized or^ prof essional 

organizational Resigns. Finally, a*t^ the societal level,, attention needs 

to be given to the idealogical supports for our public services, and to 

national legislation that determines in large measure the pr^ramming effQrts 

n J 

n " ' 

'of individual agencies, their potential^or interagency coordination, and 
their responsiveness to the needs of local residents for whom the public ^ 
services are being provided. 

David L. Rofeers, Iowa' Statue University 
Larry R. Whiting , Iowa State University 



. - PREFACE 



. The issue facing local government appears to be very clear. For^ 
200 years local government in |^irtually all rural areas of "our nation Jias 
been a, p^t-time job. I beli-eve that' at long last we have leairped 
part-tjLme government begets* part-time results. If a particular area wants 
su(^h results, so be it. But there ^x^many areas where citizens are' de- • 
mahding a level of services that requires full-time- effort on the pajrt of 

. ' ^ ■ - ■ • ' ■ \ ■ 1 • ~ ':■ ■. 

- local gov"ternmervtal units. / ^ ^ . 

Our parents and grandparents learned that th^y had ^to^^give full, ^ 

attention to their^ commercial and agricultural veritcfres to' insure adequate 

success. ^ It '^has taken us some time to t^^sf^er this specific finding- to V 

^ ^ « ' . .. . ■ ^ 

the more genferal ai;ea of the puj^^tc sector, • 

Recent national ojplnion* polls* reveal, that more, tifian 50 percent of 

- the people in' our" country would actually prefer*^ to live on. farms or in 

i ~ ' ' *■ ' ' ■ ' 

nbnmetropolitan areas. Recent studies of 1973 and. 197^ census population- 

, - • * ^ ; • , r 

estimates reveal that,»nbnme£ropolitan areas are growing. mare ,rapi<^ly than 
metropolitan areas. If we are able, to free ourselves of previous con-^ 
/straints on settlement choice, it becomes more imperative, thatj^ develop 

a total but responsive system for planning for services in* ^ural areas . 

' • '■ . ' ' . ^ ' ' ■ ■ * ^ ■ ' ' ' ' 

Over the next decades our technology in transpqrtatioti and communi- 



ca;?ion will dev^ojj to the extent that people will be irfore free" to choose 
^ a res*id^nce in rural' or nonmetro areas. For^ example, picture the ability 



- vii ^ ■ 

V ■ ■ 

to have two-way audio-video communication in your own home. ^ Not only may 
\the rural resident be able to conduct the normal, day-to-day business 
(Operations and activities frdih' his own personal telecommunications ter- - 
m^nal,/but .perhaps have the capability- to "dial-up" major cultural or 
recr,eational performances and entertainment. ^ 

Asstiming that for the moat part the public sector will continu4^o 

r ' 

• be the major factor in the delivery of services in rural- areasV more , 
attentit)n nee^s to^e given to the use of interlocal agpements and other^ 

cooperative measures that .permit the development of unique approaches -f or ^ I 

■ . . ' ■ ' J, '"-^ ^ ; 

local government or combinations of local governments • This might be ^ 

done to achieve a more full-time approach to locfl government withdut 
reaching the.ou^er Ifm'its qf fiscal resources. \: . " 

Dujing the past tew years we have seen a movement -on the^ part 6f 
.federal ageQcies to de'ivelop a* system, of f ederal agency sponsored and fund- 
ed groups at the local gover'nment level. . The typical approach was to . 
create an area-wide Hor^ mbltf-coVinty fe'derally-funded planning group,. , ^ 
3nd it had the effect of making the federal a^enciefe' jobs .easier because' , 
' >it reducedUhe numbd/wofi potential 'Applicants (unit^ of local .government) 
' and developed a ready-made loqal constituency for the individual f federal 

.^agencies. During' the development of these multijurisdiction groups, . 

' I ■ ' • ' 

there ^&aa no consistency bltwpen the clifferertt requirements that eac'h 

t ' 

agency 'deve^ped. FederaK agencies resisted any attempt to develop 

y ' , " 

common "formation and planning <f^uirements. As a result, local elepted 
'officials were faced with a new maize of inconsistent and often (duplicative 



planning orgariizati^ms . J^n attempt has been made to coordinate thes^ ^ 
programs on a gfe(^gra^hic basis. The feSb^aj^ government has encouraged 

I ■ * » 

states to develop standard or uniform plantiirig regions- For those states 
that have developed and \dopte(^ such standard" regions, ^ there is the op- 
portunity for them to require, these^ adverse mult ijurisdictional groups 
to conform to 'the common regional scheme. A new and ''potent iaXly sucojess- 
ful, move^i.si de-v6loping to briii^^bdut a. physical consolida,tion of these^ 
pfograms under orfe multi-purpose'' regiona^ ^uncil^ of elected ojEi±£x^ls - ^ 
Some*" apprcjacrh like this is necessary-to achieve^ degfee of succesaful * 

' ^ ■ • .... - r ^ ' ■ ^ ' ''■ ■ ^' 

coordination -of planning for rural services- « ^ " 

' '\ ^> ■- . ' " . ■■■ - ■ • 

^ A top firoblem in state governiment is the. coordina^idh -that must 

; , - \ : , . r - ' * v " 

*be brought sibput between institutions /of hj-ghjE^r education and the other . , 



state agencies concerned with rural devifilopment • Higher^educatj.pn is 



deeply involveji in cotejunity devjelopment research and . out;reach programs - 
Becaus^e of hitter ediica'tion's more tradiMonal jole, the ifrstitution does 
not consider itself a stat-e agency but , in Tact, such *an| institution can" 
have more impact thafn several of the more traditional state agencies- . • 

w 

There is a long tradiiidn of poor communicatlon/De'tween institutions 

, . . .^^ ^ ■ . ■ 

of highgr education and other ^tate agencies. In the pasty attempts have 
been made -to solve th-ef ^fbmmutrica\ion problem by informal cooperation pn 

a one-to-one basis between individuals ^within t^ university and other 

/ " ^\ 

state agencies. This approach is a p'o^^r and. incompletfe on^ becjgiuse no one 

. • ^ ' •■ - ' ' " . . ■ , * . ■ , 

person had the authority or. knowledge to act ^s.^ a clearinghouse for all 

institution research and exten^iion programs, and personnel^ cljange^o 



rdpidly at both ends thdt these inforpal links are continually being . 
broken ^or long periods, of time, A clearinghouse or planning unit at the 
institution systeKj^s level or one such unit across all higher education 
institutions is needed. Either mode Vould be an effective basis for moving 

• - - . . \ \ . ' ' 

forward with pl^inning for rural public service?. ' 



W. Don NelsOii, Director 



Nebraska State Office " ^ 

of Planning and Frogramming 
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CHAPTER ONE . . 
Political Models and the Planrjlng Functiorl 
ROSS B. TALBOT i 

IN 1936 Harold D. Lassw6ll — theri a professor* of political science at the 

University of Chicago — wro.te a bdSk entitled. Politics; Who Gets, What , 

■ ^ . ■ \ \ ■* . ' ^ \ 

When , How [14]. Thereupon, the behavioral revolution was declared • 

r. ' ' - ■ , " r * 

Political^scientists were no longer to be concerned, &t least pi^imarily, 
i^ith the history of political institjjtions or the eotr^titutional frame- 

- ■ • - . Si ' • . / 

work, arnd administrative structure of those institutions and certainly not 
with normative (value) propositions about ideals or semi-utopian concepts 
as to how government should function. Rather they were to employ empirical 
quantitative-type research method^ which would "develop over time a kind 
of general theory to explain the how's and why's of political behavior 

within the American political system, and eventually , ^f or all forms and 

* • * 

types of political systems. The dlsfcipline of political science has bedil / 



spj.it ever since the inauguration, of this "behavioral revolution," although 
even now we may bq- moving into what has rep-efttly been fefefred to as "the 
'pQst-behavioral era.'!^ 

This controversy, has its own f\ascinations and frustration^ but they 
are of little significance to us in this discussion. Of immediatb^conc^Birn 
is the- behavioral concept of ^^'models." . Davies and Lewis have posed this 
. propiosition quite nicely: "...if one can discern laws in the behavior of- 
individuals, in the beha,vior of groups of indivicjuals, or in the be.havior 



of institutions constituted by individuals, th^n it is possible to create 
models of such behavior or activity" (6], * 

Whether poiitical scientists have ever discovered any so-called ' 
"laws" or wiil ever do sO is ci^batabl6, but we can make at least one posi- 
tive statement on this "mat tW: . Political scientists are not at all in 
agreement as to what modfel Or models should be- used in order to' explain 
the behavior patterns y^ithin the American political system, - Thefe' are at-^ 
' least six models, which may be of l^elp in understanding poetical iife in • 
the United States^— institutionalism model^ elitism model /interest group ' 
model, incrementalism model, systems theory model, and political economy-/ 
social choice model (the "rational model," to use Dyer's t^rMnology) 

Bef^e briefly describing each of these models", let &s keep in mind 
how this concept of model building is supposed to help us,-' Relative to ^ 
•the case at hand, models are (designed 'to be useful iii explaining Who gets 
what, when, and .how when it comes to planning,, c^^eciding on, and delivering 
public service in rural areas. The model sjhould be so "congruent with 
reaUty" (Dye's phrase) that it will enable us to icfentify with a reason- 
^le degree of clarity and orflerliness .;*ho are thl^nrterdC^tfi^ losers, 
and the bystanders jn relation to the enactment and, consequences of somd 
particular rural policy or policies. ' 

1. The institutionalism model: Political institutions, acquire 
legitimacy through the election of public officials, who thereup'on enact 
and administer laws and are periodically responsible to the electorate 
for either th^.ir retention or ' dismissal . To- understand" who gets what -Trbm 
the functions of these institutions, we need, to understand their internal 



■V ... 



operations. If they "pro^i^^ly^' then ^he' institution 



Itself needs to be reor^;^ized, restructured, or^p^Mmps or ep laced . An 
excellent example of this ^|^i|/of model is fout!d:^in Lant^^^t^'s Government 



in Rural AmeA'ca .[13] 



2 



2. The elitism model:. Dye ^dN;;Zeigle^ contend that |"tfte .ceritta^ 
proposition of* elitism ts that all ^cl;eties are divided iijto" two cl^s^es^- 
the f ew, who ^goverri and the man^ who are^^yerned."' Moreover, J^itc 



/ 



noV ma S^e«- govern America," and these .elites a"re' drawn from a society 
upper classes, which are made up of those persons. ..who own or control 

a. disproportionate share of the societal instituti6|ls-^inH^ustry, commerce, 

■ • * . . ' ■ \ \ \ ■ . y- ^ . ' ' 

finance, education, military^ communication^, civic aff^^i^^s and law." In, 




turn, "elitism assumes that the masses are largely pas si vS|?^ apathetic, 
^and ill-ihfoijned." .(Consequently, "...the irony of democracy .,|^at £s)^ . 
elites muJ't govern wisely if government 'by the people' is to ^u^^ve^ . 
[9, qlipt. The elitism model is implicit in McConnell' s study o!^.^ 

national farm poli^cy as it ts molded and ij^luenced since, the early 193% 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation [1ft]. , 

' 3. The interest-group model: The classic analysis is . still Federalist 
Paper No. 10;* the modern version of most prominent renown J:s Truman' s ' 
The Governmental Process ""! 33] . Trvjman assumes that it is man's nature to 
form himself into a group or groups o£ perso ns jw ho hold shai^ed attitudes; 
these groups then orj&ani'^e and move into the political and governmental 
"institutions in an attempt to get what they desire or^to prevent from 
hapj^ening^hat they believe to be contrary to the Interests of the group. 
This model .has many sophistications; and ramification^, 'soirie ^f which were 

> ■ ■ ■ 
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J 



^Interests) . 
. '4. The 




f lane desires 



i^escribed, ecplained, and evaluated a fewyears ago relative to farm 
organizations in the United States [32]. In terms of this tnodel, Volicy 
is forticpming from the group struggle. Pressure groups, often in con- 
flict ^ move into the hdlls of the legislatures and the offices of the 
bureauc racies 1^1' search of a policy which will enhance their economic, ^ 
social ^nd political fij^tere^ts (oi; what they at least perceive to be those 

^ ■ .V ". ■ ■ 

cicrementalism model: In essence, this model is saying that 
in the Ameri<|ai political sysj:em the necessary course of action, to follow 
to bring about legislative change is to understand present 
legi>BjLation knli tjihe ways in which it has bee^yi implemented. Then, strive 
for an additional increment or two — which usually means X-number of- more 
dollars and(or>- minor incireaffes in authority. The examples of incremep- 
*talism in action ^are legion in American pplitics*. Trace sometime the 
grov^th pf federal legislation pertaining to rural development, beginning * 

with Senator paul. Douglas ' (Dem. , 111..) introduction of a -"depressed are^s" 

* ' ^ . ■ ' . 

bill (S.2663) in the First session of the 84th Congress (July 23, 1955) 
and ending, for the time being, with President Nixon's approval of thfe 
Rural Development Act of 1972 on August 30, 1972 [30] . \ 

-^.^ • - , ■ ^ .. 

A few ypafs ago I was privileged to participate in a conference af 

' - f • " ' ' . ^ ■ ^ 

whiph the' past, prfesent, -and anticipated future of land legislation in the 
United '/States were di'scussed; a commemoration confterence, so to^ speak, in 
honor of the Homestead* Act passed in 1862. My paper proved, at least' to- 
my satisfaction, that the most certain predictor as to federal appropria- 

^ ' < ■ •^ • ■ . ■ . . ■ - 

tions for "the natur^ resource agencies of both the Department of 



Agriculture and the Department?, of Interior was to ascertain th 



of appropriations which had b^feen provided for in the prior year [31] • 

•if - 

V t ■ ^ 

The incremental increase , or| decrease, took place through a mu 



e amount 



tual adjust- 
ment prbcesflg in which' the interested groups worked out an j^icce? table com- 

promise Or^accommod^t ion. Incremental ism is a conservative strategy, but 

ft 

it fits in well with the diffused and decentralized character of the 
American political system. It is, to use the somewhat unfortunate but 
oft^rep^^ated phrase of Lindblom, "the science of muddling tJito,l]gh" [46]* 

That is,, complex decision making in the American political sysltem is not^ 

* - ' ^ / \ 

synoptic (or systematic) but is fragmented , disjointed, anJl incremental. 



of political 
which will 



5. The systems theory mo^del: Easton's "systems analysis 
life" is a general theory of politics, a franieworfe for analysis 
enable us to bring into play all the major variables outside this, j^olitlcal 
ins'titutidns wh:^ch have a d^iscernible impact on the kinds of .la&/s, direc- - 
tives, and decisions produced [10] . It is an input t^pe of analysis which 
compels the useir^to as^e^s the impact of social and economic variables on 
the political system in order to understand the kinds of output that the. 
system will generate.. The princess is dialectical in that the output (that' 

# . ^ • , .4' 

is, policy) produces "^eedback^* yhich Gome's to be a form of input back into 

, • ■ I -f • / 

the political system. With time, imagination, and Available data, this 
model could be used to show ,tjs how the same CotigrQ;SS/ can appropriate con- 
siderable sums of money to take land out of production in Nebraalca and, 

at the samje time, appropriate not inconsiderable sums to put ather land ^ 

- ' ' / ■ - 

into production in Nebraska. /And all the while we accept this process as 

providing for* an "authoritative allocation of values" wit^hin the Ametican 

society. ^)^.% * 



6, ^The poll,tical economy /social choice model: Many economists 
a ^ew poJfitical scientists are working^ Vfith this model, it is an ultrar- 



soijhistication of the utilitarian cjjncept'-of decision making based on a 
caljculation of the greate&t good Joir the greatest numbet of persons over". 
thd longest possible period of time. The variations of this model often 
takje on a highly mathematical-statistical framework o^ calcula^tion, with 
objective being to determine how "sbclety" can be purely rational'dnd 



the 

technically efficient in making operation^^l f societal values-" The, report 
of the National. Water Commi^jsion seems, unfortunately, ta have fallen 
rather stillbcjrn from the press [4]. But at l^kst some of the recoramenda- 
tions in that, report seem tof havje been dfeveloped from this particular 
kind of modal. In addition to tl;iese major typei? of political model- 
building are the insights of Almond ' s struqtural-function^al model and- 

Deulfsch's commJunications theory jnodel [1; 7], 

^ , > ■ , . , .^^ ^ , ■ 

^ THE^ FLAMING FUNCTION ^ . 

Let us qonsider the planning function and" its re^^t^on tp^the 
development and adMni^tration of public pbliices in rur^l America. ' 
Ode^ard believes that "the job of the planner is to make, jt he good possib/le 
i& a process of facilitating wiser policies. .. .Planning deals, not 



It 



with prddictioas, but with intentions and the. tapping of relevant knowing" 
[24, p. 333].^ Many of the articles in the January 1973 i^sue of The 
Aniials; [20] gave these general impressions: (1) planning is one element 
ambng many in the political process; (2) as the concept and scope of plan- 
nilg — the function has become more of aft^^rt than a science;. and (3) one 



should view this development of the planning art in terms of a very iong- 
range historical perspective. ^ ^ # 

It v^ould be futile to attempt even a sketch, of the Historical 
devela^ment o£' the planning functioh^in rural' America. "Clever theless, a 
few/generalizations seem appropriate relative to planning for public 
services in rural areas. — ^ ' v 



First, thVoughout the 19th centary the federal government ;played an 
obvious a.n1i^ important rale in the economic and social ttansijormatlOn of 
this nation through functioning as a disposer of land — some free,, some 
sold at bargain prices, some "^quat ted into fee simple ownership. The' 
national ideology ^was the family farm, Jeff eraon^ajj^^graifian democracy , 



the indelible' myth of the free -and independent farmer: . The pervasive forte 
of this ideology is still felt today, even though only 4.5 percent ot the 
population is classifiecf as farmers in^l973, and thgt figure itself is V * 
grossly inflated if one is trying to count only bona fide ^farmers. We 
simply have never developed a small city^ (comn^nifey) ideology in Ainerica^ ; _ 
one w^ich wc)uld equate at least crudely with the concept^f community ■ / 
which undergirded the Athenian polity. Even as late as 1972, Senator 
Herm^^Tklmadge (Dem. , Ga.) was orating to his colleagues in these terms: f 
"The <Sen^t^) committee (on Agriculture and Foi-estry) i^ convinced that 
the fundamental foundation of increased rural prosperity is good.^^a^nd^s^ablx^ 
farm family income [34, p. 46]. Perhaps so, but in 1970, some 68,1'4X,764"^\^^ 
persons were living in placfes of lOTOOO or less — l.e^^.33.5 percent of the 
po^pulation; 55.3 percent of all Americans were then livin^x^in places of^ 
25,000 or less. • ' v 



Secondly, iw(might have been possible to have developed a small 
community ideolog^ in the 1930s (this "lost opportunity" hypothesis is 
certainly open to idebate) . But what did deveio-^ (&a^ a set bf-jintSrocking 
(frlaneles of power (whirlpools^ of p^r , ,to use' Ernest GriH-ith' s- phras-ej " . 
in which farmer-interest g/oups, Hoyse and--Senate Agrieultdre Committees, 
the ancillary bbt crucially important Agriculture AppxppE^iatlQn^ subcom- " 
mlttees, an-d some of bureaucraciU' in the USDA developed an effective ^"'^ 



coalition pf interests which, fev^n^today, ^is remarkably successful in 
sustaining or amending farm legislation.^ .-The evidence was then available 



that ^ the, technological revolutlp^ would eventually destroy the small farm , 
and und||nnine flte re^sbn-for-being the smalltown. Likewise, the 
viabilij^^y of the concept of ^gr^^^a^i democracy w^s steadily , undermined, 
but no /authentic alternative seemed to be available. " \ ^ * 

Third, in consequence ther^e is no national policy relative to sihall- 
and medium-sized communities^ l^rigl^y claims " • . . there ^is' a growing > 
realization that dn overall national growth policy must be Jormulated ^^nd 
adof^ted" .[20, p. 63], atvd Tunriard points to ".I.the pressing need to/ 
change the settlement patteh^^drastically" [20," p. 103] . We have no 
nat;ional ideology for. small-city America whrch even closely approximates 
the political efficacy, even y^^day, of agricuieural fundamental ism. 
Fourth, what we do have'^ in tetms of aNiatipnalvpolicy for rur^ 
eri<!a, is a set of programs which .are woefully ptitLof date, 'V aecor^in^ 
to the 1967 report of the President *s National Advisory Coiranis^iQn on Rural 
Poverty [25].' The ac^racy of this damning charge se^ns to have been 
lessened by the establishmentvqf etonomic d^evelopment' districts in 
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"depressed areas" under the jurisdiction of tlie Department of Commerce's 
Ec^ndmic Development Administration, and^of noranetropolitan districts 
(NMD'^) under the aegis^ of Hip) of the USDA. Also, the Rural Developments 
Act of 1972 ha^ given fhe USDA at least the statutory authority to revitalfz 

\ ^ ^ ' / ^ ' • ' 

and poordinate several rural development policies which are administered. . 

by bureaus within that departm%ht — more specifically. Farmer^ Holrte • \ 

. ' • . ■ ^ \ 

Administration, Federal Extension Service, Rural ^Electrification Administra- 

tion, ai^d the Soil Conservation Service, Finally ther6 tsj^a irtudle . 

conglomerate of programs which are, largely spillovers .from urbatii programs 

into rurdtl areas. ^ ^ > > 

According to a publication originally published by the Independent ' 

Bankers Association of ^''America, then revised by John Baker ^an assistant / 

secretary in Freeman's USDA), there were some 494 programs availai^|je for 

ft- ■ ;j^v- 

rural development [28, p. 5]. Rather blithely, "fhe study notes th^t 

"feig^ht other Cabinet-level departments^ three Executive -Of fices* sjLxteen 
. ' • • • ■ . . # I ? ' 

Independent agencies, and twelve Special Commissions also sponsor'and' 

operate domestic --assistance programs that areRaya liable, to rural areas — ^ 

either nationwide, or ip designated geographic area's," although there 

does follow an admissiorf that these "...bureaucratic distinctions are^ 

\. ^ ' ^ 

of te^^s|l sourcfe of frustration and conf usiqn to local officials, and private 
citiz-eaa^^o^are starting out to seek assistance" [28, p.. 8]. Sundquist 
'^r^por ted: that "theSua^^requent complaliait against this ^veilagping^^ — 
ture was the strain it imp&s^ upon the limited resources of rutal leader- 
shiW" and one expert avowed that "tlie greatest dcif f iculty (in) this area 
now is the shortage of ^leadership talent [29^ pp. 201, 167]. - 



Perhaps the principal impediment encountered In the pjLanning function, 
relative to rural America, is that there is^till really nb^pefva^i^ 
sense of national purpose./ /In a la fairness 'it must be noted that SectioS^' 
901 (a)<in Title IX of th/ Agricultural Act of 1970 does rfiad as follQ^s:^ 
"The Congress commi&s itself to a sound balance between rural and urban 
America (aitff) ...considers this balance so essential to peace, prosperity, 
and welfare of all our citizens that thexhighest priority, must bet given 
.to 'the revitalization .and develo'pment ,o^ rural 4¥eas." Never the;|L ess, there 

' . ' ' I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ^ ' . 

ih^s been nothing^ like tlie sense of commitment and dedication- to this 

^ ■ ■ ■ - • ^ .'/ ^ ' ' - 

"highest prfority'\comparabl« to that wliich chat actef ized/the atomic 

energy and spacfe program, , . * 

:^The Rural Development Act of' 1972 con^aijis some 51 secticlhs; if ^ * ^ 

■ - 1 ■ - . , . " / ^ • . 

properly funded many unsystematic ekper:Lments and some progress wouid— ~ " 

almost surely be, forthcoming. According to Senator T^ltnadge, the principal 
t/hrust of the law "...is toward providing jobs and increased business in- 
come in, rural Anlerica through encouragement of rural industrialization * 
and increased business ^tivity and income" [34^ p. 49]. Certainly jobs / 
and income ^re Impj/rtant elements in community development, but without 
effective planning, coordination, and liiltegration, wijbhin some ^oherent 
national administrative framework, it would seem- that "...to encourage 
development through privatfe enterprise" [34] might compound rather than 
alleviate- many of the social and economic pro}>lems in rural America. How- 
.ever, it is doubtful .that the Rural^ Development. Act will be implemented — 



in awA ener 



getlc^ -fash ion. The Presid 



more thart aliuded to rural developnTent;! in its widesta^-c^^y 



\ ■ 

ent's budget for fiscal 1974 hardly 

analysis of / 



-the federal budget for fiscal 1973, the Brookipgs 'institution^ s staff was 
Smosl^^^^^^^n^ o^rural developmenr [2.7]; the more radic^ll- 

llbej>a^:i»a Coalition developed its own "counterbudget" for 

f lscal'''years 1971-76, but there is on^-y a page or tw6 about the need for 

^federal -supporlt of, "growth centers" in rt^fal areas \diich would then be 
seA^iced primarily through the Economic Development Administratioif [3!^ 
The impoundment of appropriated. funds by the Nixon Administration, 
transformed positive long-range pj^arining :^ito an impossitvility* ^ Even 
the gradual release of, some of these funds deemed to be guided more by an 
attitude of callousness rather) than coiiq)a^ion. * Reflect, for example, on 
the humane quality of the^ remark by Roy 4^h, Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget (OtfB) , to the effdbt 4:hat ftj/is tidf; the "role^of 
the federal governmenft. to overcome* everybody' s e;f rob ,ot judgment as to 
where to live."^ ^en more startling was the jdMB' s /revelatton that 



"programs to encc>urage conservation practices on private^ands origimlted 




many years agcyanS have gehe^r^ly achieved their^objectives. Ther/fore, 



subsidies ui^er the/, rural . environmental assistance pjragram are being 

v> ] t '. * / 

terminatejl^' [2]. "/ . / 

Tfe^ p^tming>fu^~'ctton for the next few years seems to 6e one of trying 

^ ' : - ' ^ 7 ■ / 

to s^itvive Ift^^ tenter hooksr^ of political env^-ronme^t , waitingj^the/ 

/ ^ / • \/ . /■■' ' 

di?eaiMiJ^6ment i.s tp where and when*^tb^e. next swift slash of 0MB' s buillor 



.,^r€ine will be/idirected. 



On th.e other hand, the incredible^ proli-f ea^atlqhsof federal grant- 
in-aid programs was faintly' beginning to talce on the odot\of ther Augean 
stables. It would seem that the, Nixon Administration asisumed the 



I- 



Y. 



r\\l 



responsibility , for cleansiilg the stableis rather than reordering and 

■ ■ ' . ' . , _/ ' - . It 
^restocki,t]Lg them, ' but perhaps' this is the proper function of the Qonser- 

♦ . • , ' / . - .8 Mr 

vative pa^ty. Alsov, we must keep in mind ^ that the American politl^cal 

• „ ■ ^ ' * ^ ,f . ■ 

system was never d^silgned to be organic in purpose , orderly Itf functioiy, 

or -monolithic, in orpanizatlon. (jfi/ite tq the contrary, no one is sup-« 

• / f ^ ^ - • / • V. ' 

/osed to be able to get,ytmat he yrealJly iwapts/ Nor is any organized $roup 



likely to receive lesaT riian iM^^nimal^pxpcBjctations, altSkaugh/this ge^n^ ^ 



eralization is subjisc/ to serious qti^st^^bn when it oomfes to evaluating 
, ' the power poBltibn/of row. /ncome*, . - unoi^ganlz^d petsmis.- 





e this cyKapty^r is a ImedK primarily at public : officials, .pi^lvate*; 
cltlzGfns w^-are*^^ community ^i^eaders,, repres,enratives .of interest ' 



/f •wh^tX^ 



jgp^ps, ifnd afc^demicians, ^n Mport%nt question AComesC to "be 
v^ue fjto^ these political models be imour isiy^o-day /activities? 

The valy^o^politifpal mod depi^pdy^^, to a major exteit, ^^n the poetical 




a'^umeivoP'^ the person whcf is ufeink^tihem. We must b^ elecftic, , ^e3.4c ting / 
h^re.ynd discarding there, a^ter makii^g our evaluatl^pp a^Mie political 

issue at hand, th^^^^^^prt |an4 ^^^i^ 



Climate, the variegations' of the 



/Vf^J:We fe^d^^ have been aroused, and t^/ styles, "^r^onali ties 




and ideologies^of tlios^e^ wht) are iVi leader^l^role^ i^i politig^al. > 

.situation we find ourselves involved in oly antic ip^txng.-^ 



The institutionalism model l^S useful i-n i^nderstanding /the infleKlbillt 
b|,. county government relative to l^^es concerning growth and^ expei^menta-: 
tlon in areas*~ef ^public policy . • /^^te governments, especially ir/ the, more 
xural -dominated states,, such 'as Iowa ajid Ne^r:aska, hdve been somewhat^ 
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\x:e Wiping than counties^ to mbd^ernl^^-^d innovate, but even at. t\ie 
state levelX^he necessity of pajTing for quality persorin^X and then pro-^ 
viding them \^t^ suffi-clent "authority to' do quality work is largely un- 
recognized stabe legislatures and the citizenry,' 

The elipism model suffers from over-exaggeratipn^when its adherents 
advance the concept of a tuling elite, although political scientists 
are perhaps too satisfied with the plural-elite variation of ;that, model. 
In any respec|> a vital elelkent in the planning function mast be the dis- 



covery, nourishment, ancj developmej^ what Thomas Jefferson 'referred to 
as the "patural aristocracy^/* Paradoxically, perhaps, the participatory 



democracy model may make ifes'primary contribution ^in providing the kind 
of ajA environment in which the natural dristocracy can be heard, gain 
experience *in public debate,* and move toward positions of authority and 
responsibility. 

The interest group model, is almost self-evident to a public administrat 
The effectivenes s, o r even the existence^ of interest group representation 
xorrelates quite clpsely \ll?ith xlass structure^'ahd Income level. Sm^ll 



■'^ ■" ' I. ^ ■ ■ -J 

town America' is under-represented in the policy process and low income^, 
lower tniddle class, rural Americans h^ve even less influence. Conseq^u^ntly , 
there arfe serious A^lue questions involved, relative to equity issues \ 

^. \, ■ ■ ' --•^ ■ ^ ! ' A 

forthcoming .from the, interest-group, decision-making process. ' ' \ 

. ' \ ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

The incrementalism model seems to be essentially a strategy and tactics 
concept ^ used ^by those triangulations, or* whirlpools, or power referred to 
earlier. One sees this model in action* when reviewing the gradual develop-*, 
m^t of federal air and w^ter pollution legislation fro|u the early 1950s 



14 . 



to the Clean Air Act Amendments of , 1970 and the Federal Water. Pollution 
Control Act of 1972. However, two major criticisms have be^n made cyf 
this model: one, it does not- accoun^tjfor the origin^^f' new, legislation , 
and secondly, some so-called increments, sucli as the two acts noted above. 

f ' 

can be i^i^d as substantively new, rather than incremental, legislation. 

The systenrS model is importfant to' us as an analytical device. 

Through the use of an intellectual framework lAich at least approximates 

/ ^n input-output-feedback- type of prodess, we can leifrn much , about political 

decision making in the United States. All the same the American societyi 

is so mobile, inchoate, pragmatic; and diversified that one questions howr 

effectively the model can be used if one desires to bfe' influential in the 

decision-making .^Kocess., However, we should not oversimplify the compleko 

nor be overwhelmed by ^11 the complexities. This model should help us. 

to identify the variables; those^who are politically active will have to . 

do the weighing and judging relative to strategy and tactics. 

^ The political economy/social choice model is both too rational jand„ too- 

. comprehensive. Even so, rather illogical to argue against ^model 

s . 
• » * ^ /V 

which is trying to Improve an Individual's personal capacity to make 

rational decisions and/the nation'i^ capacity to search out and articulate 

national goals. "^Subsequently, of course, rational, comprehensive planning 

assumes that these national goals will be programmed ^r achievement. It 

seems this model has certain heuristid qualities which make it useful, 

even exciting, as a teaching and researeh- device. However, it is poten- 

4:ially a very dangerous model if we shpuld come to believe the assumptions 

contained "in it. Dye hypothesizes some 12 obstacles tp the utilization 



2-8' 



of this model [8, p. 29].'' Hts rathej: disheartening^conclusion is to 
^the effect *that "...there are so many barriers to rational decislon- 
ma^in]5 that it rarely takes place at all in government" [8, p. 29j. ^ 

V » It vSeems to be true that empirical models almost* always take on a 
pormative'cpmplexion. We may prefer one mpdel over another bedause it 
explains better our own set of beliefs and Waluatiohs, More prfeci^ely, 
each of us has a particular view of human nature, a predilection as to 
;where we are and .wish to be in the social structure, and a more or less - 
coheif*ent picture of whdt view th^ good life to be. 

-Als9,#we might be convirtced of the operational qualitites of d 
particular mod'el^ while at* the same time we are philosophically or ideol- 
ogically repelled by the model. As referred to eaarl'ierf, the two authors-^ 

Thomas Dye and Harmon Zieglj^--whD wrote The Irony of Democracy , find the 

\ 

elitist m9del\, persuasive relative to their interpretation of who gets 

• I, " 

what, ''and how in the American political system. Nevertheless, "ojie au'thor 
^values radical reform as a mean|s of establishing a truly democratic ^ 
political system in America. »^^while) th6 other author values %.an enlightened 
leadership system capable of acting decisively to preserve individual 
freedom, ■Shuman /ignity ^ and the value of life, libery. and property" 
[9, p. vii]. ■ V ^ ' . ^ 

More than likely all these models are useful in explaining some asjiect 
of the functioning of our political system. How they interact -and inter- 
relate when major issues are being confronted will determine whether any 
notable policy change will occur.' Moynihan's study concerns how we came 
remarkably close to having a national guaranteed income program [21]. 

•' ' ■ 29 
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It is an filter talning case study and provides much useful background fSr" * 
a testing of the models' concept. * 
^ Sundquist posits the value proposition that "the object of the federal 

government (in community development) must'... be to realize the superior . 
potential of the community-level process" [29, p. 250]. ' Itt his judgment, • 
- "the overriding aim jHust be to perfect* the pianntng and coordinating 

. machinery in the thousands of communities that comprise the. country. Then, 

• ' * ■ , .■ 

as the machinery beg ins' to. measure up to its promise and gains in compe- ' ... 

tence, the tonscious' policy of the. federal government as a whole--and, 
' ■ hopefully, the state^governments as well— should be to defer increasingly 
ioidgments." He^ observes , however, that "much is lost... if the 
federal goveriynent f^ls^ to3 exert leadership" [29, pp. 250-251]. This' 
author suggests that no such political leadership is Mkely to be forth- 
coming, even from art", active-positive type Pres ident— to use Barber's 
terminology [2J~unless there is something like a massive reorganization 
of th^Federal Executive Branch. That is; it witt^equire some .type of 
r.eorganiz^tipn such ais former President Nixon pmposed toi Congress on 
^ March 25, 1971, In which there was be the abolisl^ei^fe^oi^eYen of the 
••dom'estic'*' 'depar'^menta (also except Justice and , the Treasury) . and a^e- 
structuring of their bureaus and functions into four depar,tmentS-r-'community 
Development, Economic Affairs ^ Human Resourae&,"^and Natural Resources [11]., 
:^ The empirical models we have discussed will help us explain why - 

• • ■ " , * 

Nixon was stym^.ed by a "reluctant Congress" and what l\e considered to be-^ 
^an "uaresponsiv^e b|ireaucracy" [S]. Of far more significance* (viewing'' 
the situation nowr firom hindsight) they should 'be* useful Iti providing us 




with additional insight and perspective into the "why's" and what ifs" 

8 • 

of the Watergate episode. 



^ This brooding and ominous struggle between the Presidency and the 



png5^s^ .is of vast* significance to each of us. To the extent that it is 
.possiltle^^^^ add our weight to whicheyeij side we choose — and 

there are alternalfc^ves l)ther than victory for the divine right of 
president's theory contrasted to- that of parliamentary supretnacy^ In 
the interim, howevelSi each of us must also be con^rned about more mundane 
matters, such as planiiiM -^fyr ^blic services in i:ura>l areas. 

* There are those day-ta-day responsibilities whl,ch mus^t be carriea on, 

' ' i' i -^"^ ■ ■■ 

to be sure, but all of us ij^hould continuex^o engage ourselves seriously 

in the study of what might ^be termed ^public p<^licy education. "_ One' s . 

offhand reaction to such a proposition miglit takeNseveral forms, but the 



one I am tryii^ to' stress is that there are sevtteral difficulties^ in speci- 
fying even the content of public^ policy issues. Rivlin's "propositions," 
andrthe limitations* thereof , seem to^^utline the boundaries of out dilemma, 
* fier tirst proposition is that "considerable progress has been made in 
ideiitifying and measuring social problems in our society" [26, p. 6]. It 
is^ doubtful that more th^ a very few understand what thi^ "considerable 
pr*ogress" has been, or how to go about doing this '^^Identifying and m^asur- 
ing.'J Her second pi?oposition is that "systematic analysis has .improved , 
our knowledge of the distribution of the initial, costs dnd benefits of 
social action programs." Perhaps so, but few~4chow how to make such cal- 
culations in ^term's of "who wins and who lose^"-- \ \ 
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Rivrinls third proposition is negative: "Little progress has been 
made in comparing the benefits of different social action programs." 
For econbmlc and social reasons it would almost certainly be advantageous 
to policy educators if this proposition could be made positive, but the 
value assumptions invo^veiJ^-are so pervasive and immeasurable slie doubts* 
that "...this situation is temporary or that.it matters much " [26.* 

"p. 7]. \ ■ : ^ > 

V 

Her fourth proposition is clearly mpre"" disturbing: "Little is known 
about how to produce more effective health, education and oth^r social 
services." To some this would luring forth the respoiise—just so,, so why- 
try? At the risk of sounding bit old-fashioned, the transcendental / 
answer is: because wie must. Our increased^ understanding of who it is | 
that gets what, and who does not, leads 'us on a search for ways to discover 
how we can do better* • To help us in our quest, Rivlin offers the interest- 
ing suggestions of randbm innovation and systematiV expWimentation [26, 

Chpt. ^] .; ~" ^ 

V ■ ■ ' ■ - 

Those of us who profess tp believe in the operative^ ideals o^f democracy 

must nevet lose our' senate of optimism. Oakeshott must surely be wrqrig 

when he claims that "(this) world is the best 'of all possible worlds and ' \ 

everything in it is a necessary evil" [l3]. On the other hand, tTifere 

should always be prevalent a style of healthy skepticism. James Madison' 

reached the frightful, conclusion that '^so strong is this ^propensity of 

mankind tp fall Into mutual animosity, that where no substantial occasion 

.... ■ ^ , . ,^ 
presents itself, the most frivolous and fanciful dis4:inctions have been 

'sufficient to.;kindle their unfr^lndly passions and^cite' thejr most violemt 

conflicts." So- it hasrbden, fwe can say; must it ever be is still the question. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1, With some rearranging and retltling, the analysis ^of political models 



Les 



2. 



3,' 

4. 
5. 
6. 



V 8. 



which^follows is based p|imaril|y6n Dye's wdA [8]. Other stiudic 
, of considerable help to t^e-qaut^r in,''preparing this study were 
Sundquist.^Rivlin, Odegard, a^ MacMdhon 118; 24r 26; 29]. ^ 
A second edition was' publish^ in 1952. Actually, Lancaster's analysis 

goes beyond :^he basic assumptions which are implicit ±n the institu- 

" \ ' . ■ • ■ • 

tionalism model. : / \ , 

^ For a much mq^re sophis ticked analysis, see hi^^lstudy entitled^ The 
Intelligency of Democracy [15^]* / 

Se^, as a dase in point, the article by Tunnard [20, pp. /95-102].^ 
This theme is beautifully developed by Lowi [1/7]. 
Quoted in the National Farmers Union's Washiti/^ton Newsletter , April „ 
13, 1973, p. 1. " 

A useful and relatively brief ^introductidS to this model is found in 
Wade and Curry [35]. Perhags it has jiot been sufficiently stressed 
in .this^^apter that this model is normative by intent. 
A valuable ank^ysis, bas'ed on a concept of external and internal 
"constraints," is presented by Neustadt [-22]. 
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Chapter two 

A Planning Framework For Rural *ti^lic Sector Analysis 

DEAN F^ SCHREINER 

, -RURAL DE>3jX,0R!ENT is fi*equently defined, not only as providing jobs 
and increase^ incomes to Vural people but also making availal^e a quality 
of rural living through incj^^seTd^nd improved community servicV^J Com-' 
munity services signifies public ownership and/'or public participation 
in a set of activities by a ^i;gup of individuals with a coitimbn location.. 
Community^ services means providltig educat;idnal servlcies tp> the inhabitiants 
of a^elineated» school distri^ for thei^ hv^ resou^de 'development; it 

Bflfeaps building and mait^tainiiig public/ i>oads in a coUtity for lise by juris- 

- , / / ■ '•'/■. 

: . , ' ' - ■ / - " / / ■ ■ 

dictlonal, property owners, jui:isdid't;ional nonpropefty owning residents, 

' . - ^ /.-'^ v- • 

"^nd non jurisdictional vfsitors^i pompensatidri .for use of* community services 

ly be' through public taxation, user^fees, or market tra^nsact ions ^ lltle 

important characteristic of eommunity servicers ifi that of collec 

group decision making ^n determining a degree of partllripation, 
* ' . ) / ■' 

. Rijiral America* has long been noted for Its cohesive societai:^ 

■ ^ i . * . - ' V I- , 

fraternal, occupational, and communal grpu^g. •Volunteer firemen asspci- 

atfons, farmer aild consumer cooperatives, and rural electric associations 

— ^^i.-,^^ ^ I ... \. 

are examples of, how rural group^Kave organized to provide community services, o 

" ^ ^ ' jf* ■ * . ' 

Bat the .pace .of traditi<Jnal methods UB<6tf to 'deliver community services 




has not been adequate to^ m^et -^increased public demand^nd has -been further 
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exacerbated dynamic changes rural economies and rural societies. 
Mkj or. advances in tBchnology, increased demand for impr<jved quality of 
community servi^ceW, and environmental controls on use of natural resources 
have created coi^ition^ for faster change iti ru^^l systems . 

Answers to two important questions, are essential for planning th€ 

• • • ■ • . ■■ ■" ■ ■■ / ■ . " 

availability of commun|J:y' services in rural regiot/s,: (1) What is tt 
expected number ^nd spatiaX^^i^tribut\on of jobs and people m rura^^^^j-^ 
regxons during future time periods, and (2) what' is the expectedjp^ and 
quality of community services that will he desired over a plann^g^^riod? 



Basic economic principles within the cons,traints impbs^d by national 
policy can be us'^^ to determine e^pectVd spatial lo^at^tion 6f jobs^^om- 
parktive advantage in the location of economic aetivity^ca^a^e computed 
on the4>as_l^r relative industry profits^as reflected through regional 
differences in raw material pi^es,. wage and salary payments, arid product 
prices. General location of, people is restKpt^dX^y location, of jbbs.^ 
However, specific residential location^arter^g-^^ jobs ar^ deteirnvLaed 
by peoples' preferences, tastes, and incomes. Even within these conr 

■■ » * . • . - • X / ' » - 

sttaints the residential location alternatives are ev^r increasing be- 
catise of new technologies arid greater^ \g^m€ 

For some^ rural regions,' However, th^abili-^Jt.Q^ ^t^^y 'adequate 
community sep^Ws is Reclining The greatest demand shifter f,pr community 
sefyices is that of population apd its subsequ^ revenue bas^. Losses; 
of 'po^puiationlri rural region^^hif ts the demand durve to the left aixd 



frequently pushes the ualt cost higher because of) economics "of size ip.-^ 





population losses with ^fiW^suJp^ effect qu^^i^j^^ 

bout 67 percent of the ndn-SHS^ cbuQties in these states 
jpulation Iqsses between 1940 anda 1960 and the same percetitage 



between 1960 and ^970/ 



,Maii:\t^ining''or imp^roving quallity- of comnmnity services is gener^llj^ 
in rui^al r^ions, such a^^iA^ Gre^t Plains, than .iA 



tore populated urbair area,s. Quality of service- is frequently correlated 
with ^peclaiizatib^^f .functions. * The size of population leases In nigral \ 
regions less f requentiy\permits"^s|iificialization. Average density .for ^11 
non-SMSA counties of •the Grgat E'lalns In 1970 was abc5ut 15,000 populat:|.on, 
with those 'bounties 1^' mites or more distant firom an u"gbran center of 
*>^least 300,000 liaving' a/ density of oirly 11", 000. A^grftup of about eight ^o ^ 

^ " "-■/ ■'■ / ' ^ . E ■ J 

tQn counties constituting a rural region would liave ^bout lyCTTOOO popvr* 
lation op the size ^f a small.SMSA [12]/ 

Planning community services! for a rural region with a- population 
^ base comparat>J.e to a small SMSA Requires \ substantialXy more varie^ dat^ 
xbase^^x^ot onLy does the rural region have tnte same data requirements Of 
^the small^SMSA, but it also must deal%ith problepjs^JEii^joarQity 



lat^dbn' density rand a multitude of local government-*bod^6a. 



• It is the intS|ntion bf this^ehapter to focus on ^uMlc sector- if^ 
...arfaly^is for rural reglqpis. /Empirical results ^f most r^studies for deter- 



mining setylcie requirements and co^^ oi serviceAieliFrery are oriented 
toward urban afeas and have limited value in planning for services in 



rural aVeas. Much cdn^be gained, however, from the analytical cpnatructs 
already established for urban ,^area analysis C6l» ♦ Furthermore, thej?e is 

a growing body of empirical results on the effects of density and .^Intra*- 

* • - , - *^ 

area location of jobs and people for public sector analysis, " 

' V The follcwlng section briefly outlines the logic of' planning with 

application to the rural public service" sector. Succeeding sections 

dfeal with component parts of the planning models Example^ and ^mpilrical 

• * * ■, ^ * - . 

result Sv are used to lend credence to the operational capability of the 

planning model. ^ 

THE LOGIC OF PLANNING.: AEELICATION TQ- THE 



RURAL ^I-IC SERVICE SECTOR 

♦ ■ * ' * ' 

Pigure,;.2.1 schematically presents the framework far regional- public 

■* 

service sector planning and analysis biriefly described ^n this section. 
The logic Of planning is simply !*statpd in terms of goals or target vari- 
ables, means or Instrument variables , and the processes and relationships 

linking the^goal variables and instrument variables in such a maimer tl^at 

. ' ■ ' > »• 

£i change in an -iristruinent variable is associated -with a predetermirted 

change in a goal variable! Emphasis in , the; planning model is placed on 



dlfferencea' between two sfets of projections that the -mod^generates : 
the pre^nt' pplicy projections and the target projections [iS]/ 
Present ^^cy projections i^-fi'^ume^hat thfe set of policies currently being 
pursued by the affecting leVel of government will be continued through tfhe 
projection period. Target projections result from' a change in the set of 

• . \ 0 ' 

'A - . . • \ , ^ «- 

•' • r -^^ .. ■ \ ^ ' * ^ ; ■ ' 

■ '. ^' . , '41 ^ . . . • 



policy assUmptjions^ and fi,re measured in terms of changes in the goal 

..... ,x . , ^ ^ ' 

variables. Evaluation .of the new set of policy assumptions is Jperforraed 
by the affecting government decision makers and in terms of benfefits of 
the changof in goal variables and costs of the new policy tfspiuttaptions. 

The geogta|)hic unit of analysis assumed in Figure 2.1 it ^ that of 
a planning district; a multicounty region; a functional ecpnomio area; or • 
an Economic Development District. The appropriateness for such a delineation 

for rural development planning Is fully^dl^cussed in Fox and Kumar [2]. 

» • * • 

* • Goals ^ 

Goals in the public service sector planning m^el have been Id^tified 
in the lower right area of Fjigure 2.1 ^s output levels of public services 
such a^ feducatlon, protection, health, water,, sanitation," roa^ds, recreation, 
• and' general govfiJrnment. Goals may be interpreted as target levels of a 
specified quantity and quality of ,servicp output. Goals may be specified 
in terms of alternative future^, ^ perhaps representing different population 
settlement >patterris. With the choice of a specific future selected by the 
public body 

Policy ;^ . 

> In, community services planning or economic development planning, 
there may not be a planning problem if th^ system is automatically moying 
towards'' attaining Che specified gdkls* On the other hand,, planning can 
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onp^b€t,^juj^^ there are ce'rtain policy means or instruments available 

to public decision makers to change the current* course of events. 

In the process of squeezing down to smaller and smaller geographic 
divisions, such as identified as the unit of analysis for Figure 2.1-, 
fewer policy inatrutaents are fl^vailable to pijblic decision makeys and the 
ciiance of benefits (and costd) spilling out t^^ol^er areas is^greate^. 
PoliciejB have been ^divided into two major thrusts; regional economic 
' policieis and^^ional public service policies. 

Regidnal econonttc policies . Since community service levels are so in- 
extricably related to people and jobs, ^ regional economic policieis vitally 
affect the publ;Kc service goal variables. Efcohomic policies can expand 
or Contract the number of jobs and people and,, hence, th« jpublic service 
base (Figur^e 2,1). They can also discriminate* against industries and 
Sectors requiri'ng heavy commitments in terms of commun;Lty^ services* 

It is importaht^to distinguish between economic policies and public 

service policies. It may be impossible to change the form of economic 

► . " I ■ . ■ ' _ \ ^ ■ . - ■ , ■ ■ 

developnuent for some regions given the^x^vailable pol*icy instruments.^ For 

' ; • ' . ; \ , ' 

such regions it may be much more impoxtant^lto focus only on regional public 
' ( '\ • • ■ " 

service policies to increase the quality of living and environment. 

Regional public service. p ollcies . Regional public service policies can 
directly influence public service levels through at least three different 
ways (indicated by dashed arrows in Figure 2^1): 

(1) They can influence rate 'schedules or the direct costs of 
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services .to users. This inay be View^as a means to inci^ease public 
revenue so tKe supply of services can be Increased, Increased rdtes may 
also have the effect of * reducing the* tfemand for servicc^Q and cbnsequently 
decreasing utilization rates.. ' ' ^ 

(2) Regional public policies can directly affect demand and/Jience 

utilization rates by public edict .as in the case of health laws requiring 

■ 1 • • - *■ 

sanitiary means of solid waste disposal-. Frequ^ntly^ legal orecJUirem^ents 

are the result of higher authority as* in the case of state, health laws or 

federal minimum education laws. ( » ♦ 

(3) Regional public service policies can affect directly the 
iri^ods of supply as in tjie case of permitting only certain types of 
technology in providing education *^ervicei (e.g., no programmed instruction) 
br in providing solid waste collection services (e.g*, no permanent 
collection containers in residential'^areas). Other f^rms of policy may 
allow for joint jurisdictiohal efforts in supplying area-wide services an^ 
hence capture benefits of economies of si2fe if such exist,- i^. 

Perhaps a^ourth arrow should be shown going directly from regional 
public sen^ice policies to controlled Exogenous fo:icces influencing the 
regional economy, since the amount Of public infrastructure and the attitude 
of cdtounities in providing services to private businesQ.es and households * 
is often times of major importance in determining firm location. In fact 
some would argue that the -most significant impact communities can have on' 

firm location is through such' incentives rather than .through .ditect 

^ ' ' / ■ . . .... 

economic incentives, » , 

. . . , ■ >0 ' ' . 

4 . r 



Evaluation 



The process of spe*:lfylng the /o/erational (components bf'^'the,; • 

plann}.n& model such as d^terminioig ,the base,\ublic ^ 

^service rec^uirements, and publta service supply are corisid'ere'd in later ^ 

sections of this chapter^ For^ present discussion let; assume that the 

' • ' ■ ' ' • . ' ' , ; • . / 

tfransmission process fxxxn regional policy through the operj&t'ional phases '7 

.pccWfiP and the final outcome is nxeasured in terms (jf public 's^rVice level' 

^ • ' . ' . • «•» / . w • 

outputs. Here output may be dif£4.cvlt to define! singe, ^s an example. 



poli/ce or fire protection is too frequently measured in^terms of^the sis^'e 
of the. police and fire departments rather than the crlmi^ level or f fre in- 
surance rates^ By xrtiatever means i^fsible, public service output will/ 

be measured against certain regional goals as to servi/ce attainment and 

. • < _ } - 

a decision made whether additional policies are needed or not. . 

' ■ ' ' / • *' . 

ESTABLISHING THE PUBLIC SERVICE SECTOfl BASE 

K Community .seirvices in the simplest format ar^ a function o^ people 
and jobs. The purpose of this section may be. viewed as* the formulation of 
a generalized economic and demographic model of a rural planning region for 
purposes of projecting number and spatial location ^pf people ar^d' jobs. 
The generalised nipdel Is constructed such that a set o£ economic and dei|io--> 

. ■ / 

graphic conditi9ns can be projected for any rural ^region. Some may wish 

- ' - ^ *^^4i*» T / 

..^ ■ '1 ■ ' -4 

to use j^xisting 'projections of the public -service sector bas^ and move '* l 

; : - " ' \- ■ ■ , ; • ■ ■ ' ^■ 

directly into problems of supplying public Serviced I in rural areas. How- 

' '■ , ■ \ 

I - ■ ■ 

ever^ it is t)f interest to knov; why rural regions arje experiencing changes 

'• 

in the service base. 



* / *■ ^ Approaches to Regional Economic and * » 
^ Demographic Model Biiild^fng /• 

^ Two distinct approaches to regional economic mode'l building are: 

(1) disaggregation o^ natio^^al or state models^ and (2) buildup pf local' 

economies, tip state ^ or national totals. The first approach assured consls- 

tency in aggregation totals, whereas the second approach allows more _ 

freedom in considering special influences acting upon individual regions. 

The latter approach *is especially interesting since local policy and 

decisions are more easily incorporated and can give constituents more of 

a feeling of controlling theit ciWn destiny. ^ . 

Data and procedures for the disaggregation model 

Several source es of state economic projections data dref available 
Including the Pol enske data [U], the OBERS projections [18], and the 
National Planning Association data [9]. Using these data sources, rough 
approximations of substate regional employment projections can be made - 
assuming historical regional shares : Income ^nd population are related to . 
regional 'employment projections assuming simple and time trend relation- ^ 
ships. Results of the disaggregation model are a preliminary set of pro- 
jections by rural planning region of jobs (by- setter) and peoplev 

n - ■ . * ^ • . ■ . ' ' . , _ 

A demographic and economic jsimulation model * , 

Hamilton, et al. U] give a highly useful framework for constructing 
a regional demogtaphic and economic simulation model for the Susquehana 
River basin. .Uniqueness of the Hamilton model lies in its inclusion of 



several economic-behavioral relationships including regional-specific, 

in^dustrvrrelative cost formulations based upon lab|or and transportation . 

- ,1^ , 

costs; regional labor migration raters based upon relative econdmic 
opportunities knd age grouping^; and regional labor-force-participation 
rates based cupon ^labor supply and demand conditions a^ id ag e groupings; 
The model can also allow involvement by loeal policy makers through 
policies such as community incentive payments" to reduce industry costs; 
transportation improvement and thus reduced access costs; and increased , 
labor* productivity through improved skills, derived from vocational tech- 
nical training programs. 

Results af Economic Projections 
and Impact Analysis Models 

Two analyses have been perforpied for a substate planning district 

in sobth central Oklah^sikatCand are used as examples here to show how" 

relatively simple economic projections models can be used to estimate 

the public service base. Results of the OBERS projections for^the state 

of Oklahoma are used along with a"^ substate stiift-share and economic base 



analysis to project employiSent to 1980 for the south central planning' 
district. Brie? results of kn; interindustry model are also presented ♦to 
show how the impact of an exogenous change 'in export base employment of 
a planning district can be ^;^n^l£i|ted into a change in the public service 
base* , ^ 



Employment projections / <s ' 

) ^ " 7 " - • » 

Table 2,1 gives cfensus employment data.' from 1940 to 1970 by industry' 

■; -'^ * • ' • 

category and whether it is househfald-^serving,- business-serving, or^e^port 

employment for the south central Oklahoma planning district. The major 

part of agriculture, minings and manufacturing eniploymient is classified as 

export employment. Employment in .transpprtation, communications, utilities, 

and wholesale 'trade is classified as business serving, while employment 

riti retail trade, finance, .and services is classified as househol'd serving. 

■ ' ' ■ / • ^ ' ' ^ ■ ' ' • ' ' . 

• Location quotients were used in determining, if a planning district was an 

exporter of buslness-and househdld Activity. • State^ and fedetal public' 

administration employment was separated from local^ administration eipployment 

' ■ ^ ■ 

a^d allocated to the expoi^t activity. ^ 



Observations of the eleven p±HnnxtTg'^stricts of Oklahoma for the 

. ' . V ■ ■ ^ , 

four census years were used V to estimate a recursive employment model. Ex- 
port employment determines business-serving employment and in turn, export 
and business-serving employment determine household-serving employment.^ 
Such a system has as i'ts basis the export base theory of employment growth. 
The regression results for 44 observations are the following (standard errors 
of the regression coefficients in parentheses): • ■ 

„ • ' . . i . 

(1) log BUS = -1.38513 + 1.17663 log EXP + 0.03356t - 0.00057t^ 

(0.29356) (0.06529) ' (0.00477) (0.00D14) 

(2) log HH = -0.04852 + 0.94708 log (EXP + BUS) + 0.01195t - 0. 000081; 

(0.23218) (O'. 05053 (0.00389) (0.0003.2)«/ 
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where : 



BUS = business-serving employment ^. 
EXP. = export-serving employment 

■ i> .J ^ 

HH =; housebold-l3erving "employment 

. . ^ ^' * 

t =^ time (1940=1, 1950=11, 1960=21, 1970=31) 

A trend term was included in both equations to account for the 

,1 ' ■ ' 

systematic in creasfe in th<^ nbnbasic-to-ba$ic employment ratios over the 
observed time period V The economic explailations of thip increase o^^^ 
time can be attribufted to (1) changes in technology and relative factor^ 
prices 'that Encourages specialization and a substitution of activities 

provided by the business-serving sectors ior those previously done within 

2 ■ ■ ' ■ , ' 

the export sectors; and (2) increased intomes and a high income elasticity 

of demand "for household-serving activities. In both Equations the linear. 

time trendy coefficient is significant, wh^rea*" t^e nonli^ar time trend 

coefficient is significant only in 'the business-serving employment equation* 

In both cases 'tlie trend of an increasing nonbasic-to-basic employment ratio 

Is slowing with a( maximum ratio in_the business-serving-to-export employ-'. 

. ment^ rsPtlo occurring towards the, end of the observed j^eriod. 

Export base employment is projecte!d to increase as a baseline 

I • . ■ " 

projection to 19,^71 by 1980 for the soutjh Central Oklahoma planning dis-v 
trict. Business-serviiig employment is estimated at 14,922 and household- 
^ serving employment at 44,695 for a total 1980 expected employment of 79,588 

• „ ' I. ^ X 

for the south central Oklahoma planning district. 



Impact analysis ^ * ' ^ ' ^ 

* ^ ' ^ ' ' ' . ♦ "* • , ' " ^ " ■ ' 

The* previous section presented baseline p\u)jections under the 

assumptions of no policy or..program Changes other "than those incotporated 

in a time t>rend« fashion and that regional changesvin comparative advantage 

relative to location of export-base employment are slow to materialize^ 

^ y > " ^ -'-^ 

and are also subject to time trend projections. A different frame of 
reference is needed to project changes in the public service base due to. 

sudden uncohtrolled epcogenoJs forces operating on the regional economy, 

- ^ .1 ' *• . . ^ . . ' 

such as the closing of a military base or other federal establishment, or 
to a controlled exogenous force, such as ^a change ia regional economic ' 
policy A The latter may be in the fbim of a tax incentive which- alter^ 
the comparative advantage of tlj^s regicilQ relative to others for industry 
location. 

The interindusjtry model is a ujseful fool to trace the direct and 
\ndirect' effects of a contris>lled or liincontrolled exogenous change on the 

' \ * ' . - \ ^ -J ^ ' . • ^ 

regional economy. Table 2.2' shows the employment effect on all other 
sectorsfof the south central Oklahom^i planning district f>Dm a change in 

' the export base employment of some 35 sectors.' An important export sector 
for this particular. planning district is^ that of metal manufactu?:ing 
(sector^l5)o The- total employment multiplier for the sector is 1.97, 

' with the distribution of employment ef fects amOng sectors as recorded in 
column 15. The results of this impact analysis are directly related to 
the change in the public service base, as represente'd by iobs or employment, 
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A further inipact analysis is used to show Jthe intraregidnali (or 

' ' ^ ^ ■■ ■ ' , - ' ■ 

planning di8trict)^spatial effects of an exogenous change in export base 

» ■ * ' ■ if ■ 

employment. Table 2.3 contains multipliers for additions in employment 
to the final' markets of Regional exports, federal government, and capital 
fprmation. Viewing the column coeff icie^its for Caddo County, tf employ- 
ment serving the export base for that county increases by 100 jobs, total 
employment in Caddo County is expected to increa'^e by 198 joJ>s, In 
addi.tl^orv, employment in Grfidy County is expected to increase by 14 jobs ' 
iixe^ tb'l trading relationships directly and indirectly with Caddo County, 
"Similarly, employment in Comanche County will increase directly aiid in- 
directly by 9 jobs and in Ste^phens County by 3 jbbs, .The employment 
multiplier for the total planning region equals 2 .25 ^ of which 88 percent- 
of the employjmeht benefits accrue vithin the county where the increase in ^ 
export activity employmen^t occurred and 12 percent accrues in other counties 
of the region. . 

By looking cat ^ach row of coefficients, it is 'possible to identify 

the importance of certain trade centers and to measure the ±mpa<S^/a. 

» » 

change in the export activity within the trading region has on the center. 
Figure 2.2 identifies the tWo subregional trade' centers of Chicfcasha in 
Grady County and Duncan in Stephens County, It also identifies the larger 
regional trad^, center of Lawton in Comanche County. As an example era^^y- 
ment in Duncan is expected to increase (decrease) by 55 for an increase 
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(decrease) of 100 in the export base of Jefferson County, by 5 foi Comanche 
County, by 6 for Grady County, and by 13 for McClain County, 

A tendency exists for communities' to feel that unless new firms 
locate in their, community rather than a neighboring town, no benefits^ill 
accrue to them. This may be true if the community is -not a higher order 
trade center or if the firm does not provide jobs to their labor force. 
It may also be true if more of the costs of community services are passfed 
on to them due to the plant, location than they receive in public revenue • 

PUBLIC SERVICE SECTOR REQUIRjpENTS 

The purpose of establishing the public service sector base for ^ 
future time periods or as result of a sudden exogenous impact on the 
regional economy was. to provide a basis for determining public service re- 
quirements. But the problem of determining public service requirements is 
no£ over yet. The amount of some -public services desired" in a planning 
region is a function of their price. Cheap* city water may be an incentive 
for some firms to utilize wat^r- intensive production processes and for 
others to utilize water to dilute industry pollutants to meet certain en- 
vironmental standards. Amounts of other public se^rvices required may be, 
described by law or may be so tied to the public service base 
practical purposes service requirements are an. invariant ration of the 
service base. For examplfe;, all six-year-olds aie part of the educational . 
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service requirement. This does not meap that the quality* of the 
educational service is invariant to the amount of funding made ^V-^lal^^ 
to the education system, but it does mean that the public service base, 
as represented by all sPix-year-blds, is an. important factor in determining 
total service requirements. ' ^ ' 

In essence what we have identified in Figure 2.1 as utilization « 
rates represents an estimation of the demand for a( particular public 
service in a rural region. Factors that affect utilization rates will 
vary by public service and some may include the traditional demancl factors 

■c^ ^ ■ - } • ■ * - 

, such as^price, income, %and wealth. The whole problem of estimating the 

^ V ■ 

demand for a public service is not yet definitive for many reasons which 
have been adequately describedT in the literature, e.g., Margolis [s]. 

Approach to the Demand for Community Public 'Setvices 
One approach to the estimatfion of public service requirements is 
to assume a utilization rate for a \^ci^ic quality of service that , is 
consistent with expected demand conditions within the regions The 

utilizatitDn rate may be defined in terms of so many units of the service 

fl, ' , ■ 

per unit of specific industry sector output or in terms of age specific 
population.- , . 

Defined in this manner, public service utilization rates may be 
used in an interin4^s"try models much the same way as ye us e primary 
respurce requirement -coefficients. . If the utilization rate describes the 
use of a public servfcl relative to regional sector-output, total public 
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service requirement of type s, U , is a function of output of *all regional 



sectors. The utilization rate, as in equation (3), for service s in 
sector j is the ratio of total service requirements to^ the output of 
sector j : 

(3) M-^^ = U„4 5 J = 1» ....n; s = 1, ,..m 

sj SI V ^ 



where* 

s = co^unity service of type s 

j = sector in an interindustry model 

U , = total community service requirement of type s dissociated wl^h 
^•^ outpiit^ of sector j 

X, = output of sector j in an interindustry model 

v|jL ^ = /Utilization rate of community service pi type per unit df 
^-^ output in sector j. ^ 

All service requirements of type s for n sectors can be expressed 

1/ 

algebraically as: 

n ' n^ 

(4) -D^ 'T. U = S IJ, X 

and in matrix form: 

(5) ur^ M-^X ^ _ • 

s s 

-where u is a row vector of utilization rates. The total service require- 
s 

ment of type s associated with final demand Y is: 

W6) = iXgX = (I-A)"^ Y. 
Multiplication of the vector of utilization rates by the interindustry 
Interdependence coefficients (I-A)""'' yi6lds the direct andr ipdirect amount 

of cofhmunity service requirements per unit of sector output ' delivered to 

.} - \, ■ 

final demand or export demand. 



' Results of Public Service Requirements Studies 

^ Results of two public service requirements studies are given«=^ 

.Tables 2.4, 2.5 and 2«6, The first deals with solid waste management 

^' * ■ * 

services [13]. ^ 

\ . . . • " 

Solid waste coefficients and an interindustry model comprise a 

waste generator* Table 2.4 presents solid waste coefficients, employment, 
total wastes generated, and a set of direct, indirect, and induced waste 
coefficients in thousands of pounds of waste per year per employee for 
a substate planning region in^^fouth central ^Oklahoma. Types Gf-.soH.d 
waste from agriculture and mining enterprise^ were excluded f tom VtHis v ^ 
analysis. The, h|ghest waste coefficient, 82.504, is asst)ciated with con| 
struction and the lowest, 1.348, is associated with^ apparel^otonufacturii^g* 

Multiplication of solid waste coefficients times 1970 estimate^ 
emplp^ent furnishes an estimate of wast^e in thousands of pounds per 
year associated with regional endogenous sectors, including state and 
local government and l^ousphold consumption. This^ estimate, when added to 
t^6 r,egional wastes generated by federal employment and of f-base^ military 
households, furnishes an estimated r&eional waste generation of 787 millioi 




pounds during 1970, or 9.7 pounds per day per person. 

Projecting^aste generation ; 

A set of direct, indirect, and inducedf solid waste coefficients 
furnish ptojection parameters of amount^ of solid waste gettera^ted by ^ 
each sector's additional delivery to final demai^ requiring one a^dttion#l 
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table 2.4* .Direct, indirect, and induced solid waste coefficients and solid waste 
generation, planning districj: nine, south central Oklahoma, 1970. 



Sector 



Solid Wastel_ 
Coefficrent, 
(1,000 lbs. 
per employee) 



Farms-Ranches (l) 

Agricultural Service (2)u 7.620 

, Mining 1 3)' — 

Construction- (4) 82°. 504 

Transportation (5) 7.620 ■ 

Finance-Real Estate (6) > 7.620"' 

Utilities * (7) ,7.620 

Food-' Manufacturing * (8) 9..4^?Sfer 

"Apparel MamiJacturing (9) 1.34ff 

Wood-Paper , ' • (lO) -26.459 

Printing-Publishing (ll) • 16.500, 

, Petroleum Refining (12) 19.394 

Leather-Plastic-Rubber (13) 15.006,, 

Concrete Products " (14) ,5.280 

Metal Manufacturing (15)'>- 2.937 

Construction Materials (I6) 7.620 

General Sales ' (l'7)l 7.620 

Food Sales (18) 35.700* 
Gasoline Service •-(19) 7.620 

Auto Sales (20) 7.620 

Clothing Sales (2l) 7.620! 

Fui;niture Sales (22) • 7.620 

Failing Establishments (23) 7.620 

, Mis^cellaneous Retail (24) 7.620 

Lodging " (25) 7.620 

Personal Serviced (26)' 7.620 

Business Services (27) 7.620 

Professional Services (28) 7.620 

Automobile Repair . (29) 7.620 . 

Recreation \ (30) . 7.620 

Miscellaneous Repair (3l) 7i,620 ^ 

"Medical Servi<ces (32) 7.620 

Wholesale Trade (33) 1^620 

Households ^'.089'^ 

State arid Local Gov't. 7.620 

Federal Employees^ 7.620 

Off Base Military ^ ' 2.089 • 
•To'tal ^ t ' 



Employment 
1970 

~"(2) 
11,370 

- 1,128 
2,280 
2,589 
1,772 
3,194 
1,557 

931 
' 1^591 
227 
517 
664 
82 
471 
3,936 
558 

- Ii747 
1,5.92 

800 
1,333 

767 

567 
2,620 
1,218 

527 
1,786 
1,248 
2,064 

461 

338 

286 
2,342 
2,032 
69,NaS8 . 
8,097 

' 2,752 

9,100 



Waste in 
Thousands 
of Pounds 
per Year 



9,357 ■ 

213,603 
13,503 
24^338 
11,864 , 
8,825 
2,145' 
6,006 
/ 8,531 
^ 12,878 
1,230 
. 2-,487 

11,560 , 
, .4,252 ' 
13,312,' 
56,834 
6,0^6 
1^157- 
5,845 
4,^321 
19,964 
9,281 ' 
4,016 • 
13,609 
9,510 
15,728 
. . 3,513 
2j576 
2,179 
17,846 
15,484 
144,534 
61 ,699 . 
_ 20j:9^0 
19,010 
787, Q63 



Direct, Indirect, 
and Induced 
Solid Waste 
Coefficients 
(1, €00 lbs.) 



20.246 
34.246 
24.358" 

406.197 
22.293 
23.702 
24.209 
52.884 
15.906 
40.086 

, 30.604 
65.463. 
32.096 
19.195 
16.991 

.28.957 

. 23.760 
66.454 
40.261 
2(51845 

^2.861 
33.586 
24.098 
23.411 
28.806 
.21.522 
'22.125 
21.113 
26.395 
24.476 
26.'e99 
23.823- 
20.037 
12.417 
23.034 



Sectors 8-15 and 18 calculated from: 
4. 



Combustion Engineering,' Inc., Technical- 



Economic Study of Solid Waste Disposal Needs and Practices , Bureau of Solid Waste 
Management, 1969. Remaining sectors derived from: C. G. Golueke and P. H. 
McC^uhey, Comprehensive Studies Of Solid WacSte Management ,' First and Second Annual 
^. R eports , Bureau of Solid Waste Management, - 1970. ^ 

■■ ' ■ 

;Ref ining wastes excluded. 

Average residential waste per employee of the laboi* force. . 
i '.Excludes federal civilian employment at Fort Sill. . / 
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employment unxt^, ''iThese. coefficient ^g^cprdei^ in fihe*- 
Table 2V^, have ^» range of 12 to 1^06 (uMts 'in' t) 



Las, 



column of I 
s 0fi pounds) .v^^^-^ 



TheMirect effect of an additional employe^ by sector in termlg of 



generated solid wast^ is equal to^tfi^ coefficient -"in column one 



^ / 



e sum 



of the' repercussions ''i^ g^nera^tion of solid waste .in other economic 
sectors due to an employment iilcrea,'se iri a sector* for deliv^w to final 
demand is the indirect « e:^fect,^ The^ induced effect accounts fpr additional 



employn^nt required to service household consumption and^ purchaifes by 
state artd local government. \ The strength of the infeeiri^dust;^ jmodel f 



tj^e 



projection is its ability toVcapture tfiie indirect an4 induced effects 

solid wa^te generatipii througt>out the entire regional economy (column four) 

\ ..... * ■ ■ ♦ ■ 

The direct amount of solid waste produced by a specified change in regional 

employment aan be estimated at a single Source, but the indirect and ' in- 

duced effect, revealed to be two or three times larger than the direct 

effect, is distributed throughout the region. . 

Limitations of the waste gfenerator 

' The direct, indir'fect, and induced so'lid waste coefficients are 

subject to limitations of the theoretical input-output model, empirical 
data used in estimating the regional input-output model, ^jxd survey data 
adapted for estimating soliS waste coef fdEcients. A further limitation 
is failure to describe solid waste generated' for publ^ic disposal (i.e., 
the utilization rates) • In one study it wWs estimated that only 34 Jger- 
cent of the wastes generated actually enter \mblic disp&sal sites Solid 
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wastes for disposal might be ^estimated in the waste generator by method 

* • * «». 

' 1 J * v.. . 

and type ^ of collection process for purposes of consistency with the com- 

A " * ' . 

l^lete <:ollectlon-transfer-disposal model. That is, residential waste, 

^iKlcb has one me^;^p4 and cost of scollection, can be distinguished in the 
<itfa8ire^enerator as waste of - type k 1. CQramercial and institutional 

waste which is publicly collected and disposed of (l^ = 2) can be dls- 
° tinguished from that portion which is privately collected and transferred 

but dispofiecl of in a public ^ite (k « 3). J&es. remaining solid wastes may 

be ^eliminated from the planning^ model unless they are in some way q 

nuisance to the public and policymakers wish to exert some control over 

— • 

"their disposal, * - 

> 

Instream and withdrawal water ^requirements 

A second study focused on the impact of economic development on 
water resource use in the nature of instream and withdrawal water re- 
quirements per linit of employment by ilBajor economic sectors \X\-' Th® 
Typg% water mulitplier " in Table 2.5 estimates the total water require- 
ments necessary to sustain the increased ecoictomic activity in the southern 

Kansas area associated with a one-gallpn increase in the direct water re- 

/ • / ^ i 

quirement for a major water-using sectpr. Thfe Type II water multipliers 

include the Induced effect of increased wateV required by the household 

sector for each additional one-gallon .direct water requirement by a water- 



using sector. 
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• Two.catfi^^ies water multipliers were estimated. The first " 

* ' ' V ' 

category includes both instream water requirements for the generation of 

\ ' • . * 

hydoelectric pdtyer and withdrawal wat^r requirements for theS:>ther watec- 

using sectors. The secorid category of water multipliers only includes 

withdrawal water requirements. Both categories of water multiplidrs are 

useful for analyzing the e)^fec?s^f economic development on water resource 

requirements. 

Water multipliers c^n^be used to, estimate total water requirements 
to support an additional job^tor man*-year of employment in one of the major 
water-us'ing sectoraJif(Table 2.6) .^afri&t'^ter requirements have ^een esti- 
mated in terms of gafidt^s of w/ter required \er one dollar of output. Out- 
put per man-year of employm^t^t can be calculated from, the direct employment 
effects. For example it requires 15.787, man-years of 1pa|lbor to produce 
$1,000,000 of output in the agricultural processing sector*- iSince each 
one dbllar of output reqjiires 8.222 gallons o^-^ater, 520,806 gallons of 

' ^ : ^ I ^ ' ■ - ' 

water are required dlr&ctly for each man-year of employment* 

Total 'water requirements associated with each job*in agricultural 
ptiocessing can be determined by multiplying the direct water requirements 
by the Type II water multiplier;. Total instream and withdrawal water ' 
requirements needed to support ohe* addidbonal job in agrici;ltural pro- 
cessing are 3,723,242 gallons of water and'xhe total withdrawal requirements 
are 2,468,100 gallons. \ , ^ • 
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K\ ' PUBLIC SERVICE SECTOR SUPPLY ANALYSIS 

FOR RURAL REGIONS 



Numerbus studies are available on the analysis of costs in 
supplying community public' services , but the number pf studies applicable 

i r 

t 

to conditions of sparsity of population aiid a declining population base 
i& limited. Hirsch,^ in a^odk'on the economics of government, summarizes * 
several studies 6n the costs of pubj.ic services but, does not report on 
studies with population bases of less than 50 thousand [6]. Hence, neither 
the rapWlity tQ» which unit costs reach the essentially hotizontal br, 
lowest point the. long* run average cost curve nor the e'tfect of popu- 
lation density or fragmentation * of bases has been su£ficiently tested for 
each cojflffitn^ty. . ~ ' 

Furthermore, most studies have "adjusted out" quality differences in 
estimating the economies of size for the "pure'' /'basic" public sj^rvice 



and/or have assumed quality characteristics' to Db#^tidependent of scale. The 

economies of size for a particular^ quality of service, however^ may be as 

" . ■ ' " ' ' " 

important as for the "basic" service itself, . . * 

Studies relating to cost of supplying community services in rura]^ 

areas have not been searched out,, categorized by relevant variables, and 

catalogued fJt easy reference. The state of the arts in evaluating rural 

public services has not been specified in a manner parallel to Hlrsch^s 

analysis .of the cos^s of supplying urban services. A similar reference 

worto is suggested as future Research where factors of density, distance. 
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and service growtk^r decline have bqen considered for rural areas. 

' . . ft 

A ay^teiriatic search o£ the literature would include the conventional 

, \^ ' ^ 

,Sources of the Agricultural Experiment Station including research bulletins 
and the CRIS information service. References in civil engineering, 
public .works authorities, and city and regional planning stiould be checked 
for Relevant studies » . \ 



Generalized Community Service Cost Function 



• * 

Average unit cost 



White 



Cje] and Hlrsct*'^6 Ahaye formulated generalized cost functions' 
for some community serviced. Consider average unit cost of supplying a 
community service' as a function of uncontrolled quality variables, un- 
controlled environmental variables , ^regional variables, technology*, scale 
jof output, and service process varlablejp: 

(7) = f(V^, ...V^, Ej-, ;..E^, R^, ...R^, T^T , Q,X^, .v..X^) 



c C = average unit, cost forservice s 

S ^ " ' 

^•••^v ^ uncpntrplled quality variables 

..E = uncontrolled environmental variables 
ly e 

R^, ...R^ = regional variables 

T = state of technology 

Tp = technology permitted for service s 

» *Q » scale of plant 

X, , •*.X = service process variables 
I n' 



In this formulation C is the average^ unit cost o^ supplying a connnunity 
service of a predetermined or controlled quality. 

* 0 

Uncontrolled quality variables are those for which we have no ^ 
present interest, but, 'for estimation purposes, are ac^tggt^afor^a s 
dependent variables and 'effecting unit costs* Eotf (Hcample,... frequency of 
solid waste Collection aervice may^e quality variable for 
which we would like to measure the cost^effects relative to all other 



independent variables. Other quality variables, such as location, of 
collection container'; may be assumed uncorrelated with the remaining 
independent varia^ble^, and their cost effects "adjusted for" in the « 



f 



estimation procedure. Uncontrolled environmental variables are another 
set of variables for which'we would like to'measur^ effects on sery4.ce 
cost. White, in'' estimating costs of educationaL^services, has considered 
^uch environmental variables as race, parents' education, and parents' * 
income [16]. Geological variables may be considered uncontrolled environ- 
mental variables^ in solid ^aste disposal services if dif f erent> g^loglcal 



formations affect disposal costs. - • ' 

Regional variables are a set of conditions unique to a region and^ 
for which independent obserAt^tions and projections are available^ ^ Regional 
variables include region-s^^if ic, process-variable input prices'; sWvice 
unit density; and distance or transpott cost. Service unit density and/^ 

transport cost are very important e]<(^ents in the overali-unit cost fanction 

^^^^^ 

and are distinguishing characteristics of irural versus urban cost functions. 
Transport' cpsts are most relevant when' servl|:e areas are combined for 
large plant efficiency. ' 
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state of technology, tJ in supplying community services, is an 
important variable i.n considering service unit/costa. Input- 
output relationsh^^ps are assuiied fixed by known technology, Howevet, for 
any given re^on or any given time period, technology may be limited by 
t^egional policy makers or by^fixied plant investment. Programmed instruc- 
tional methods may or may no|t> be permitted by local policy makers in 
considering educational services. Similarly, individual, permanently 
located containerized unit^ may not be permitted in refuse collection 
since, to some, it detracts from the appearance of the neighborhood. It 
could be argued that te^nolbgy affects the qualitf^ of ^siervice, since the 
method of service is i^t independent of satisfaction derived from a unit 

of service output, /C indicates the sfrate of " technology permitted by 

» • / * . * 

local policy and fybr which differences In unit costs can be estimated by 

/ 

comparing against^ costs using the complete state of known technology, T. 
Scale o/ plant, Q, is indicative, of eccfeisttaies X)r diseconomies of 

/ r 

size, independent of transport costs. For the long run, size of plant 
a variable /knd can be optimally determined internally through aggregation 
of service areas. For the short run or because of Institutional restric- 
tions, the scale of plant may be fixed,, Again, because of institu'tlonaf 
restrictions barring consolidation of service areas^l differences in unit 
costs can be estimated for less than optimum plknt size. 

Service process variables are all those controlled Inputs contributing 
to service level optput. Process variables constituted tradit;ional inputs. 



such as la^bor, equipment, buildings, and, land, and those nontraditional 
inputs, such as a scieAce or language laboratory or a planning-man^^ement 
staff. ' ' 

Data 

Cr6ss-sectional data have been most useful in estimating unit cost 
functions where existing S'j^stems serve as observations. Hopefully, 
sufficient observation^^.W'^uJ.d be available to statistically measure the 
effects that uncontrolled quality and environmental variables, regional 

variables, and service- process variables have on average unit cost. Cross- 

. ■ \ \ 

sectional data, however, could be supplemeated with engineering' estimated 

in those cases where additional cost information is needed. \ 

Unfortunately, extension of community services, such as soli^ 

waste collection and '^disposal, water, and sewers into rural regions, is 

* 

relatively recent with few systems available for cross-section observatioji. 

Under these conditions regional variables characteristic of rural are^s 

are frequently unobservable. Similarly, new technologies geared especially 

for rural areas, such as plastic water linejs, have a relatively short 

history of performance and, subsequently, few«vstems available for observation. 

Engineering bu(/gets may need to be relied updh fc/r st^ch cases. . 

• ' ■ ^ ■■ / ' 

■ ■ / , . 

Testing service areas and ageirega tion levels" 

1 Two of tlie important issues involved irt supplying community services 
to rural areas are: (1) for what service areas is^ it economically 
efficient to provide ^^comraunity service and (2) what level of service 
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arpa aggregation /fs"'''SpH:imum In terms of lowest unit, cost? In Table 2.1 

several types of service areas have been< delineated for a few community 
i 

services. (^he list is not exhaustive.) Service areas include: agri- 
Cultural rangfe and cropland; open country low density, subdivision, and 
urban fringe; city; school district; county; and region.^ X's indicate 
service is provided but not necessarily at location of user. A's in- 
dicate service area onus t Be tested for optimum level of providing service,^ 
or whether aggregatipn of two or more service areas will decrease unit 
cost. S's indicatejiService area must be tested as^o whether service can 
be offered collectively at less cost than comparable indiyijdual supply 
units. ^ ' - 

Not all rtiral regions will h*a^e comparable results for the two 
questions posed. A rural region's quality, environmental, and regional 

V 

variables must be considered when anst^eririg the above questions. 

Results of Service Cost Functions for Rural Regions , 

Educational services 

Numerous studies provide background data for quantifying the 
relationship between school size and per capita stud^t cost. While these 
studies contribute substantially to our knowledge of the economies of 
school size, they have several shortcomings. One is the failure to account 
for the trade-off between transpo^rtation cpQts and class size. 
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Transportation cost per student increases while instructional cost per 
student declines as school size expands. This trade-off is of particular 
re3.e^/ance to less densely populated^ural areas. 

/ A recently completed study in Oklahoma cprrected fo/ transportation 
cpstt differentials in determining optimal school size^[]/]. The data were 

"... / • . ■ ■ ' . hi 



c|bt/ained from the Oklahoma State Departmeat of Educatio* i*rfch assessed 

r^ms , pupil 



pre 



/ 



approximately '100 characteristics associated with schc 

ba/ckgrounds , and 'resultant achievement. Students in the fo^t&tK, eighth, . 
atid eleventh grades of the sampled schools' completed standardized achieve- 
ment and IQ instruments and filled out a personal questionnaire. Date 

were also ol^tained frcfm the students* parents and school administrators. 

/ 

Achievement test scores, absentee rates, and dropout rates, were ^ 
alternatively used as dependent variables. Independent variables in- 
cluded socioeconomic background of students, class size, teacher salaries, 
curricula, materials, and equipment. 

School district cost functions were estimated by regression analysis 
and "engineering" budgetary procedures. School costs are divided into a 
fixed component, embodied in plant and some administrative expenses and 
a variable component, generally coincident with instructional costs — teachers, 
textbooks, some equipment, and some administrative personnel. Available^* 
evidence supports the hypothesis that there is a relationship between per 
pupil expenditures and average daily attendance and implies some economies 
of- scale in education. Teacher qualification knd workloads, teaching 
innovations, and instructional materials. are significantly related to 
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total expenditures per pupil. Educational process variables affect both 
the output and the cost of education. For a given quality of educatalon, ^ 
these input-oatput relationjships 'and cost funpt ionlPwere used to fi^ 
the minimum cost of output for given surrounding conditions, such as 
population' density and socioeconomic background • 

J" 

In Figure 2.3 the average transportation and educational cOBt curves 

were added together to get, the average cost of all the school district s 

^ ■ ' 

functions. This curve- s minimum occurs at 675 average daily attendance. 

^ . ^'^ • . 

However, the curv^ is^ very flat between 400 and 1,100 ADA. School 

p . . , ,. ' ^ 

districts can operate anywherfe within this raitge without significant 
differences in per unit costs. 



Solid wa'^e collection and disposal Services 

The literature indicates that refuse" collection does not 'show any 
significant economies of size. Quality ?of service and density of 
residential and commercial, areas far outweigh, any effects of scaJ.e economies 
or diseconomies for the relevant range in rural areas. Quality of service 
is reflected in collection frequency, piqkup location, and natyire of pickup. 
Thfe latter two seryice qualities are extremely important for rural areas 
because they affect^ the type of technology that can be uayed and ^bsequently 
-collection cos'ts. \ 

Because of lu^piness of equipment items and health laws requiring 
daily covering ^ solid waste in sanitary landfills, economies' of size in 
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operating disposal sjHtes are significant. Economies^of size ovBr both 

collection and disposal services are limited in rural areas by increased 

^ ,. ■ - ■ ' . '' 

transfer costs as the number of collection areas are increased for a^iven 

* 

disposal site. . > 



Costs of refuse collection . Budget data have be^en used to 

ocalculate cost per collection and per ton of solid wastes for:^_tw,o different 
technologies. These data have been supplemented with time and tttotion 
observations], to determine effects ^of pickup density and nonroute miles on 
collection -costs; both factors are impo;?tant for rural areas figure 2.4). 

' Cost per ton of solid wastje c^bllected and transferred to disposal 
sit^ varied substaritially: depending upon whether the establishment was 
residential ok comnlercial , Decreasing the residential density by 50 perr 

- - ' ' ^ / ' ^ . 

from a normal munic|.pial^'stem (which 'would be a typical level for 
newer subdivision^n£jwpuia be simil^ar to the level found-<Ln many small 
rural communit^^ h^ the eff ect-xrf->^ncre^ cost per coll ectioiLby 
about $.05 or $0^ii^per month. Increasing nonroute distance by one mile 
over tlffe average dlstarlGe for all routes in a typical municipal system had 
th| effect of increasing coster collection by about four- tenths of a 
cent or a little over $0.03 a month>^ Such transfe/^ie^sts become ^important 
when we consider area-wide disposal s^rvi<^es, since this ^is^ where we 
expect to achieve economies of size. 
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^ Go^ts of refuse dlsposa]. . For rural areas ^he apparent least- 

cost method for disposing of solid waste is by mein§ of landfill* Golueke 
and McGauhey teport an average cost for sanitary landfill of about $1.13 
per ton of solid. waste disposed with a range of fromabout $0.50 per boA 
to about $2,00 per ton [3, p. ^'ZO]. For metropolitan •areas with increasing 
^^pr^blems of finding suitable disposal 'sites and hence Increasing land ^and 
transfer ^costs, incineration is one alternative disposal method. Costs of 
incineration are reported to run from about $4.00 per ton to over $12.00 
per tonv ClJearly, for rural area^s with an-abundance of possible disposal 
sites, landfill is the least-cost alternative. l(ecyci|^g of solid waste 
is stilMLn tehe experimental stage but. when fully operational will proba- 
bly shogr substantial economies of size. ^ ^ 

Survey data^rc^arted by Golueke and McGauhey were used to estimate 
avetege cost per ton of solid waste disposed bjr means. of landfill. Forty- 
o^e sites in California were surveyed with data reported on yearly waste 
disposecl, anpual wage payments, long term capital' expenditures (site 
modification) /short term capital expenditure '(equipment de^clation), 
annua l^«intenance and equipment operation costs, and a series of qual- 
itative •characteristics. Land costs as well as Jong term capital ex- 
penditures for site modification were ej^'cluded in estimating disposal costs 
Such |0.sts vary "substantially by locatimi and by expected use of Sites once 
landfill ha? been terminated. It is ftequently argued that t'he Increased 
value of reclaimed land reduces land and sit4 modification costs to n,ear 
zero,' particularly if landfill^ are ^Bhort-li'ved. 
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^^Capacitielk tof over one million tons annually tend towards a cost 

, of $.63 a ton, but such capacities are unrealistic for rural areas* Cost 

per ton almost doubles for capacities of 50 thousand tons annua?lly met 

the minimum cost size and equals $3.42 per ton for capacities of only 

10 thousand tons. ^ . . ' 

.The results indicate that small n«al communities will hav^ to pay 

' / Sr 

more for collectioji and disposal" services than small metropolitan areas in, 

I ^ 
the 50,000 to 250,000 range for two reasons. First, rural communities are 

J * - 

generally less densely settled thail the metro areas. Decreasing density 

by 50 perofent in a buSgfeted municipal system had the effect, of increasing 

co^le^ipn costs hf 20 perdent. "If a different teclittology is used which 

requires jmiltiple resident use^of strategically placed containers, it is 

possible that ^cc^llection costs will not increase. Hpwever, it can be 

argued that* the same quality of service is not being provided. . Second, 

because of imperfect' divisibility of capital inputs, landfill disposal 

methods show significant economies of size. Excluding land tosts, 

expected disposal cost per^ton of solid waste was ifipre than three times 

'■ # ■ . 

as' much for the smallest landfill capacity versus the capacity for* a 

4 ' ' ' 

^^^^,,,,^v^ metropolitan area of about 250,000. Increased transfer costs in the 

metropc^lttan are^ will* tend . to eliminate part of this advantage. At the 

vsame time, rural areas may be able to redutie total collection and dispbsal 

cosjts by utilizing area-wide disposal facilities. 
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Wate/r and sewer services ' ^ " . , " 

. ^ Population settlement patterns in rural areas are going through a 
period of substantial change. Teclvnolcgy is permitting extension of 
several community Bervices — previously limited to built-up areas — into 
the urb^n fringe and out into the open country. Coupled with relatively 
cheap la^a' prices and a desire for country living, the titend undoubtedly 
is toward more residential use of what previously has been strictly agri- 

7 - ^ . 

cul/cural and timber land. 

/ Settlement patterns that are evolving are not necesaartly the most 

efficient nor, perhaps, the most desirable. Rapid change has not been 

■ -J 

conducive to adequate community service planning. As brought out earlier, 
insufficient data are available on costs of supplying services t6 dispersed 
populations. Information on pro4cted number qf residences, businesses, .|v 
and other establishments has not bUn available ^or purposes of planning 

* ' ■ ' ' - " • • ' 

the right amounrs of community services, / " 

. s ^ . <■ f , 

'liater and sewer services especially fit this pajfitem of supplying 
services without adequate data and planfting'. A major proportion of rura^l 
water districts have proven to be inadequate within five- years of incep- 

\ ... " ■ . 

tion. It Is not infrequent to £-tnd residential areas that, for purposes ^ 
of sewer services, have gone from individual septic systems, to area . 
lagoons, and finally to a city sewer system ^11 within a short period of 
time. At the same time many rural communities and areas do not have 
adequate water and sewer sysi:ems. Uncertainty about the costs of pro- 
viding^the services and uncertainty about long-term amortization periods 
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• , (' ' ' 

have prevented rural regions from Investing in needed services • 

Information in '^'^^l^^ indicative of the data on sewage coll^e^ 

tlon, transmission, and treatment costs needed hot only for the urbane-rural 
fringe but for the rural communities and rural areas. These results show 
substantial reduction in connection costs of sewkge as density increases* 
Further, as would be expected, transmission costs inc|;*ease with distance 
to the treatment plant* 

REGIONAL PUBLIC POLICY AND SERVICE 
SECTOR ''analysis ^ ^ 



FiguriB 2.1 at most is a very gross representation of>^ public 

services planning model.' Additional feedback' loops shoula'^De included to 

make the^ analysis more complete and to give a more dynamic natjire tq the 

planning process* Specifically, resxil^p of the service \supply models may 

have substantial impactSr upon the future* spatial dlstribut:lon of jobs and 

people. The planning framework does,, however, clarify some specific areas 

of^research and shows th^ir relaticrtxship together planning components* 
^ ' * * Re- 

public revenue models h^ve not been discussed In the ^halysis so 

* far, and specific treatment is not proposed for this chapterM,^Kather>' ' 

two studies/ are mentioned to' show the integration of reyj^ehue^models and 



public service i^olicy analys'is* * . / \ ^ 
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Table 2.8. Sewage collection, transmissiop^ and treatment costs by 
varying densities and transmission distanpes (1957-59 
dollars). 



Annual Cost (S/caplta/vear) 



Trarismi ss ion Costs 



Density 
(people/acre) 



Collection 
Costs 



miles to treatment plan* 
5 15 25 



i 



Treatment - 
Costs 



1 
4 




33.60 
14.59 
6.46 
, 4,86 
1.22 
0.62 
0-.27 
0.16 



4.50 
1.80 
0.08 
0.50 
0.70 
0.60 
0.6^ 
0.55 




28.80 
11.50 
6.80 
5.70 
4.60 
3.90 
2.90 
2.75 



53.80 
21*50 
12.80 
10.90 
9.60 



7.10 



5.20 
4.95 



2.07 
2.07 
2,07 
2.07 
2.07 
2.07 
2.07 
2.07 



11 * 

SOURCE: Paul B- Downing. Extehsioh of Sewer Stervice a*t the Urban- 
Rural^* Fringe # Land Economics 45 (l, Fdb. 1969): p. 106. 
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Hirsch, in a well-known study on the ^ fiscal 'impact of industrialization 
on the St. Louis economy, showed which industry sectors were paying their 
^way in terms of added schooling revenue and added schooling costi and 
mich sectors were not [S], His analysis was complete in terms of consi- 
during not only direct Schooling revenues and costs of 'specific industries 
but also a pottion of the indirect "effects through interindust^ry linkages 
with othfer Sectors of the St. J^puts econoray.' > ^ ' 

^ In a study for eastern Oklahomi^, a similar analysis was performed 
fp^.the entir.e public sector of essentially rural communities [141. The 
results showed that the public septor as a whole nearly broke' eyen with 
local industrialization, although ofte part of the public sector may be 
subsidizing or making up losses sustained in another part. - ' 

r V . ' . f ■ 

^These types of studies are extremely usfeful^ in deterpnining^regional 

" ■ / " ^ ' ... ■■■ . 

and national net benefits of^existing regional public service policies. 

They also form the basis from Whl<:h alternative regional policies may be 

\ . ■ r ' « . 

measured. An important factor in the evaluiation of present or p^jroposed" 
regional policies is the distri1>ution of , public costs and public benefit's. - 
For those coimnunlty services relying mainly on general public revenue f 



sources for financing, '^clranges In regiOTial public service policies may 
have unanticipated impacts upon ttjcon^e distribution. Reyenue sources 
cioi^ly associated with user fees^ more equitably distribute public bene- 
fits and public costs if the user fees are established on the principle 
of marginal cost pricing of the/ service. . - 

A further important area of regional policy analysis stems from the 

■ J '* ■ ^ ■ . li • 

growth c^ter §tratfegy of rurAl^^ development and people^s willingness to ^t/ 
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commute to jobs,, For Oklahoma over 11 percent of the employed labor 
fibrc^ in t970 commuted to a job ojfitside ^ the county of the worker 's" home. 
Irk one -county almost 60 percent of the employed labor force living in the ^ 
county worked elsewhire [lO]. In cases of intercounty commuting, the 
worker's home is part, of the property tax base of the county where he 
lives", while the establishment where he works is part of a different 
cou^ty's tax base* Because of differences in the requirements for in- 
dustrial develdpment infrastructure versus residential development in- 

frafetructuxe, regional public service policies should -allow for concentration 

• ■ • 

of industry apaf:t» f gom the* concentration of residences, 

" * . , . • ■ ' _ ■» 

. . ■ SUMMARY ' 

The major objective of this chapter, to construct a planningVframe- 
work for rural public sector anajLysis, perhaps was not a modfest-goal, 
although the results should be classified, as su^. The planning framework > 
is presented in sche^tic |onn in Figure 2.1 and can be described in f^ve 
component parts: (1) a plUning decision mod.el; (2) establishing the public 
service sector ^base, (3)' determining public service requirements, (4) anal- 
ysis for public service sectdr supply, and (5) regional public polity and 
service sector analysis. Each componei|j^rt can individually circumscribe , 
. an area f 6r rural development planning research. In the text of the chapter, 
• results of re search ''studies for specific component parts are given to bear 
out a certain level of application to the entire planiiing ftameworl Much ^ 
additional research should be performed where characteristics of rural 
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regions are emphasized/^ Only In this manner can we expect to have the 

./•■•■ 

same degree of precisron in .rural public sector atialysis as exists for 

■"* 

• Jthe urban public sector, f ^ ^ ' 
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FOOTNOTES " . 

* 

Colorado, Kansas,^ Montana', Nebraska^ New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Wyoming, and Texa^. 

It is iinportaint to note that the change in nonbasic-to-basic employ- 
ment ratios is occurring In predominately manufacturing export-baise 
regions as well as predominately agricultural export-base regions. 
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-CHAPTER THREE 
' Citizen Participation in the Planning Process 
J.C.^TVA^ ES 



ALTHOUGH PAKriCIPATION of citizens in government is th^ historical bas^ 

of our form of goveri^ent, the scope of the issiie has changed recently 

nder the impact of both ideological and organizational changes in society. 

Qontemporary ideology demands effective participation of all citizens in 

theu, decision-making process [10]. Not tog^long ago the right to participate 

in decisions was predominantly fehe right of those who provided the resources 

' ^ ' . . . J 

nefeded to implement those decisions. Taxpayers, or their representatives, 

decided on educal^ional policies , not students. Recipients or consumers 

^ *-</fTservices, whether these were welfare payments or mass transit, were 

rarely asked to decide on the types' of services.'^bfest suited to their needs. 



However, the list of ^recent exfmgie^ of citizens attempting to gain some 

control over public ii^tfxslQns affecting their lives is.lengtjiy. 

^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

Cl^ar^^V'-ffil^ participa^feion is not a sittfleyimi'llneal 

' ptOG:es€^ Aft^er the flurry, of exc it emeriti ^in the early- an<Mfld-1960s, tlie 
a'dvoea^es of citiz§^i participation currently seem t)n the defensi^re. Many* 
of ' the traditional decision makers, fias Iwell as many of those newly a&piring 
to enter fehe dec ision-makijig process, haye^ found the experience of the' 



in the decision-making ^ocBfes— -ftustratxng 

• ...... ^ y 



1960s— involving mainiy the iricluisiSn of poor, urfban, ethnic minorities 

bs— fti 
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^ However, this negative reaction to citizen pajtigd^ation is based 
,more on the strategies used in 'the 1960s than on the basic €^sue of citizen 
participation. The increased complexity of modern -societry makes concern 
with citizen participation a pe'tmanent'* feature of oiir society [k\ 33]." - 
As more and more decision/ are made by large, rationally orgaltxl^, bureau- 
cratic organizations, the competition among these bureaucracies ffer re- 
^ources will intensify. The competition for public resources will encourag 
bureaucrats to organise their constituencies through some form of citizen 
participation. , 

f ■ - . - ' ' 
Given an interest-oriented conception, therefore, the^ 

,. / • ' •• ■ 

ovefrifiingi&sue is not whether participation of the^pbor 
contributes to the effectiveness of anti-poverty programs.* 
THe critical question, rather, is whether the programs can 
engender among the. poor a s^rise of vested interest in the ^ ^ 
programs and a growing preparedness to organize and struggle 
for the introduction, imprbvement , and enlargement of ariti- 
poverty projects [2, p. 206]. \ \ ■ 

i ■ ^ ; • . ~ 

This combination bf ideological concern and bureaucratic self-inteiest ^ 
forms not only the rationale for citizen participation, but it Is probably 
the strongest^eason to expect citizen participation to remain^ -lasting 
feature of our political and administrative processes. ^ 

^n the remainder of this chapter, the various forms of tparticipatian, 
and the goals that are envisioned when participation is encouraged, are 
discussed. Finally, there is a discussion of some bf tjie persistent prob- 
lems in making p^ticipation work, fn order to fapilitd^e the discussion, 
we first delineate the concepts of planning and citizen participation. 



PLANNING 



In -Its most widespread leaning, "planning is a deliberate, rational 

1 . \ . * 

proceas that involves the chbice of actions that are calculated to achieve 

specified objectives ^t some future time" [21, p. 49]. ]^anning in this 

form can exercised by kny Individual or organization, tipwever, for 

the ptirpx>se of focusing this (fhapter, some further considerations must be 

- . ' . ' ' \ 

introduced to deal withr the cdncept of planning in a sensible Way. 

^ ' / : 1, • .\ 

Planning as- the process qf rationally deciding the optimum Vay of 
obtaining maximum values assumjes both fuj.1 Knowledge of and agreement on 
the objectives to be attained.; The more complex the system for which the 
planning is done and the la^^ the number of parties involved in the 
planning process, the* less likely consensus on the objectives will be 
reached. Thus,* it is easier td ^{Jeria/fe objectives foy a sales campaign 
for a single organization than, to determine the objectives for a^ community 
improvement campaign. Frequently, planning has proceeded on the poorly 
founded, assumption that consensus on .objectives existed. On other ^^casions 
reacing a consensus hfes become a goal in itself^ while the 'Sub'stantive 

matter on which^consenSiis n^eds to hi reached is shor t-changedi Flifally, 

** " ' . " • . 

in cases*'where consensus was teaclied, it has often been a reflection of 

■i- ~ * * 

the ability ^of small siecial interest groups to get their way either through' 
fc^ce or through more subtle mepns of manipulatJ.on' [31, p. 26]. « 

While clarification of and agreement on objectives may be difficult 
to reach, determination of the rational way o^^-^ccomplishing objectives 
is frequenl|ly equally treacheVous. In pql'lcy planning the causalVrel^tion- 
/ships between means and ends are often uncertain, if not outright speculative 
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[17; Is, pp. 168-70]. Besides, the mean^chosen tp accomplish objectives 
often have tremendous implications by themselves [4J^. * The recent debat:e^ 
on how to .curtail .the' lise of gasoline indicates thit not one preferable, 
rational solution to accomplish a particular objective' may exist. 

So^ti the decision on objectives and the decision on means to accomplish 
objectives, are thus much less straightforward than may appear after a 
casual glance at the issues. One solution has been \to move aVay from 
this "naive" planning model and to define planning in terms o|f a p^rocess 
in which interested parties interact to reach consensus goal^ and to 
make decisions on ways of realizing these goals. This plannning process ^ 
is then seen as a continuing effort in which progress is incremental. ^ 
Problems are solved one at a time, as they emerge. " 

in this "incremental" planning the means-end relation sh^LpJj 

is described in more complex and subtle tetms. It^ % not 

to be viewed , as a simple linear relationship but as an y 

interacting chain in which both ends and means are subject ^ 

to continuous redefinition and correction in .the' light ^ 

r 

of experience [21, p. 50]. ^ [ \ ' ■ ■ 

There is. considerable debate concerning the desirability of the 

rational' planning model over thef "incremental" concept of planning, but . 

It appears that tjhe incremental model accurately reflects the form of the ^ 

majority of ongoing planning efforts. . ^ 

If the planning process, then, is very much oae of ongoing interaction 
*in which future goals are dietermined and means^ are chosen to reach the 

goals, the dontifiuous involvement of a^l "inter^ested parties" in this 
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process becomes, crucially important. The glarwiing pr^p^p^^by its very 

nature re(rtiires citizen participation. 

^ In this chapter the concern is with planning for the public good 

, rather than for the private intel?^t. oMost planning for the public good 

involves ds^pisions on the allocation of public resources, especially of 

tax funds, but privaTte foundations and agencies may -^operate in thi^ arena 

as weir. The administration of the funds or the organization of resources 
>^ 

is ia the hands of -so-called technicians or experts Employed by bureau- 

* ' V ' 

crat^ic organizations. We are not concerned \Jith the degree to which the ^ 

bureaucracy is specialized to perform planning functions only^ Although 

specialized planning agencies may have some specific problems resulting 

from the limited fesou^-ces they control^ we are most concerned wi,th the 

interaction in the planning process between, the bureaucrats and the' lay 

citiz^s; these proy.ems appear similar wherever bureaucracies plan in 

ord-er^^ promote the public g^^^. 

The planning process thus refefrs to that ^process in which bureaucratic 

technicians arid others outside the bureaucracy, through continuing inter- 

.^action, atxempt to determine major obJecPives to promote the .public good 

and ways to reach these objectives. 

' CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

has 



Participation by citiaeps has D^«ip defined thus: 



Citizen part :^p^pat ion represents the acts of those 

"who ax^ not formally ^art of the legislative or 

public administrative hier*krchy, but who nonetheless 
i 



intencf to influence the efficacy of the progjram and 
the behavior ^of those public officials responsibl.e ^ , 

for ultimate ^policy and operational decisil^ons [29] • 

Some forms of clt'^izen participation are relatively spontaneous and short- 

r 

lived moments, usually of a protest nature. This participation seems to 

function esstentially as 'an exercise^ of vetso power. , While rhey are fre^ 

'' ' i 1^ - . .... 

quently effective in for(;ing bureaucracies to undertake a specific actidn, 

I * \- . 

they appear incongruent With the continuing nature of the planning process. ^ 

We will not consider thdse types of short-t^rm protest actltons here. ^^"^^^ 

The representative^ of bureaucracies always fo^ one group of 

partitipSnts in the planing process; the citizens make up the other com- 

1 " t ^ ■ " ' \ 

ponentj. Citizen pdrtifipants in this context are generally considered 

lay people rather thar^' professionals with, explicit expertise in planning. 

In addition, citizens participate in the planning process as represeqita- 

tivesi of the public, al^ough in practice both the delineation of who\ is 

being represented and the form of choosing or appointing participants \in 

the planning process often remain obscure. 

Gifizei^ -participation, finally, _is usually spoiisored by the bureaucratic 

organization. The bureaucracy tends to initiate t^e process, define it^ 

purpose, and set its boundaries [27J. Especial]^ oyer time the citizen; 

participants tend to be unable to pursue their /objectives when the bureaii- . 

cracy withdraws from the process and, refuses yto involve the citizens 

further. In many instances^ of course, local representatives o£ a bureaul- 

cracy may be forced to ^interact . with citizen participants becayi^e of ^ 

directives from the central leadership. /Those situations conflirm the 
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the notion that citizen participation takes place at the discretion o£ 
bureaucratic organizations. ' ^ ^ 

Wireman, deiscribing citizen participation in federal programs*, 

. ' J • • ' ' 

jppears to capture the essence of most citizen participation: 

< ***'^ 

Citizen participation as used here.means an ongoing 
otgariized, group Activity to affect a federaL government 

program at a local level (usually neighbqrhood) which is 

.? ■ . , ■ ■ 

recognized as' legitimate by the implementing a^ncy and ^ . <^ 
which occurs within the restrict ions "imposed by that J"! 
agency. Citizen participation is a type of special 
action system involving some bureaucrats and some citizens 
for limited types of interactions. It will continue to 
' exist, at least *on paper; as long. as there ar^ enfofc^ 

governmental regulation's requi'irirfg the locfitl agency to . ^ 
participate* and some citizens who are xd.lling to cotJp^ate. 
But it will only functipn Jn^a creative , f ashion if both ' 
the agency and the citizens ,feel that their goals' are , 

being met [35] . 

• ■ ' ^ • , . r ' ^ 

While citizen participation has an aura of contemporaneity^, it has 

'some well-established roots in the general policical philosophy of local'- 

autonomy; the emphasis on self-help and local control. Is embodied -in the. 

community development efforts advocated at home and«^ especially in the ; . 

deVeld^^ [21, pp. 4-5; 6; 26; 28]. 

\- * ' • ^ > ; , 

Although citizen participation has most recently fbcused on u^ban^-^ » 

programs, its most direct prjecedents inthe United States are .probably the 
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farm p^rograms 'initiated In the 1930s, in which farmers vJere involved as 

ca:y administrators of , new national policies. Another long-established' 
form of citi^,en participation in policy making and execution is the role 
of local draft boards in the Selective Service system [7, p. 55|. 



Degrees of Citizen Participation 
The role of nonr-expert citizens in bureaucratic decision making 
varies widely between p^brgrams (and frequently , within a particular . program, 
between different locales as well) [9, p. 2]. ^ 

The share of the citizen participants in the decision-making is 
frec^uently measured along a continuum ranging from total powerlessness for 
citiz'ens to full decision-mak^-hg control. In ca6es of to^tal lack of 
power, citizen participation .i§ a form of manipulation by the bureaucracy. 



ns h£ 



Assuming that the citizens have a choice, they can be expected to engage 
in thds form of participation only for such external rewards as money and 
other kinds of enhancement of their private interests* ^ 

At thcL other extreme, *few bureaucracies will surrender to citizen 
participants all their power to tnake decisions, including their claims to 
special expertise and, possibly, their accountability tor other constituencies. 

In effect, thus, most citizen participa^on implies some sharing of 
power between bureaucracy and, lay persons. ; The terms of the sharing 
arrangement vary between bureaucracies and are likely to vary over time 
within one bureaucracy. As the citizen receives more decision-making power, 
his role in the procegs tends to change from^that of advisor to one of 
•decision maker» The bureaucratic expert, at 'the s^ame time, will find his 
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role fay.ifig somewhere between independent decision maker and advisor or 
consiiltant. In the section on goals of citizen, participation, these various 
arrangements will be expl9red further. ' ^ ' 

' . ' Vrt^O^'PARTICIPATES? . ^ ' \ " ^ 

The position of the citizen- participant in the political power 

struc^re substantively affects the nature of ,citizen participatiprv- \ ' 

While in effect the most common case of citiz^ti pacrticlpation does not 

•involve redistribution of power" in society, recent e^xperitoce has focused 

on the. fact that citizen patticipationtmay prt^vide decision-making power 

to sectors of the population, which are underrepresented or not represented 

/ ■ ■ L ^ . . ^• 

in the process of political decision making [9, p. 2]. ^ , 

When citizen participation^ involves 'citizens without recognized 

political power, and if it involves substantial sharing of power, the 

I process of citizen participat^n can have widespread political repercus- 

tt « . 

sions. Meaningful' participation "needs to be a continuous interaction 

between bure^aucra tic experts and citizen participants. .However, inter- 

action involving various sectors ot-'the population requires that these 

" sectors be 'sufficiently organizred^to interact with one another. One of 

i bhe frequent' consequences of sponsoring citizen participation, therefore, 

• ■ ' ^ ' - ' . \ ' . ■ ^ 

. is the |fei^iid^ng at^. st#ert|gthening of organization ^mong sectors o^ the 

pop u la t i W • p rev to us ]\^^ ^ad eq ua t e 1 ^o r g an i z ed [12, pp. 258-9; 20]^^^^heTe ^ 

a wid^^ptead belief tHaTwhen sVch^j^tors become effe^ive;Ly organized,! 
they are prone* to exercise the newly orlganized strength beyond the immedi- 
ate purposes fo> which |hey organizejj 34]. . Systematic empirical support 
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for this belief appears lacking, and if it were indeed found thajt citizen 
participation organizations tended to focus their attention on other* 

matters, the process through which th«dfi^ occurs is not well understood and 

> > .' . 2 tRi , ^ 

,t?he implications are unclear. ^ ^ • . 



^ While broadening the base of participation has attracted mudh attention, 
all knowledge concerning participation pointy at the difficulties of reacliing 
certain sectors of the poimlation [15; 16; 19]. Citizens of low social and 
economic status, iqegibers of racial^ minor it ies^and women are frequently not 
represented The more usual citizen participants are loc'ai political^ 
economic -^'elites" or their representatives. "'Community deVelopme^iT-^^ 
related progr^ have frequently deliberately aimed at the participatSon 
of "local leader^**' in program decision making. ' ' . ^ ' ' 

Some 'research^^rs of citi:^en pariticipation [32; 34] have pointed out 
that felitefi and nonelites tend tojj^t differently in decision-making positi 
elites tend to function as consultants, advisors, and legitimizers of the 
bureaucracy's platining; and their jattit^s aire considered "public re- 
■garding"*ar community oriented. Experience indicates that planning j)bjectives 
tend to reflect positions ascribed to by elites, and rarely do they find 
themselves directly threatened by planning outcomes. Howeyer, the assqmption 
that elites repres€;nt what is best for! all sectors^ of the population has 

often proven erroneous. Nonejltes have frequently been the ones who carried 

ft 

the costs of planning outcomes; for exspple, elites have supported lyrl^an 
renewal as beneficial for the community, while nonelites have had to carry 



ons; 



th^ burdfens of dislocation and loss of neighborhood. 
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While elites' attitudes have Ijeen described as public regarding, it 



■ \ 



• \ 



is argued that nonelite participants, arS^ private regarding, or parochial 
and self-centered, in "their intei^stS [34]. .Several factors may account 
for this viewpoint. - In the first place, representatives from noneli-tei 
frequently become citizen partdcipants precisely in order. to represent 
certain interests not normally represented; thus, they define themselves 

and are defined by others as "special interest'^ representatxvesr- -in — 

r ' ^ " ;■ 

addition, nonelite concerns are sometimes 'defined as parochial because 

these condems^ are not identical with, and may even run counter to, 

elite concerns. 

For certain purposes, the differentiation between elites and nonelites 

may appear useful, but the distijidtion is extremely difficult to^apply , 

• , ' > ' ■ ' 3 

empirically, and in majiy instance^^ it is inappropriate. It appears 

more fruitful^ to delineate the citizens in terms of their relationshif^ 

' •( ■ ' ■ - • , 

to the bureaucracy. *Kraus« [13] distinguishes 'between clientele group 
^and target group (see ^Iso Stenberg '[30] and Ro^e [25, pJ 267])- The 
clientele groiip reprjesj^nts those who define the l)ureaucracy ' ^ objectives. 



0 



provide its resources, and defines it?S ter^s of success,- and if ailure. The 



target population consist^ of those toward whom the programs are directed. 

Clientele gx;pup "and target group can be the same but usually are not . In 

most public assistance programs, for instance, these two groups are not . 

the samei In agriculture extension programs, on the other hand, therd. 

• ^ - . 

has probably ^en a closer match be tw^een clientele and t'arget groups, 

especially in programs directed at coimnerc,ial agrxculture. ^ i. 
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' ■ \ 92 • ' 

Citizen partifiipation is frequenlly^ limited to clientele groups, and 
4^) the conflicts surrounding some prograins!( can be traced directly, not to the 
'4 failure to include citizen participsStioA, but to the exclusion of target 

1 ' • 1 - . \ * 

populations from the participation process. 

While status differences between clientele groiips dnd target groups ^ v 
are commonplace, in iaany situations there may be other crLjteria for 
distinguishing between clietitele and taJrget populations.^ .Rural (development 

' • plantiipg, for example, may^nd clientele groups Co Consist of statewide 
and even specifically urian groups, while the target pof)ulations may be 
all 'Citizens of a particular rural area. Because of the low levels of 
participation Ipund among the T)oor and the frequent absence of organiza- 
tional structures among themj tatget population participfation; in' the. 

* planning ptocess should be expected to fee more^difficult J arrange and ' 

sustain when the target population consists of exclusively low-income pegple- 
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^t^an when the target population includes elites. 

f ' SELECTING PARTICIPANTS 

Where clientele and ''target population^ h^ve \been defined, the proces^ 

\ of identifying citizetL^&aj:^cipants varies, tremendously. Citizen^ part icipkhtj|i|r^ 

s.electioif takes on such foms as elections, appointments by leaders of }r\ 

■ ■ " ' ■ - ^ 

clientele and targelt groups, self-nomination, and selection by the bureauc^racy . 

- Although there is much debate about the. merits of vario\iS procedures, there ^ 

. is probably not one best way of selecting citizen participants; the op-timal » 

way, or at least the acceptable way^ of selection is related to the objecTtives 

pursued in citizen participia4:ion. . ^ 

' . •'♦ 

• ' ' / 10,6! 



The way in which .citizeji participants are recruited 4.s. not without 
impli^ion, however, self^n^in^ted or bureaucracy-sheeted citizens ^e 
not in a position to represent any particular ijopulation. sector ; they do not 
6peak for anyone but '-^themselves, nor^an they be held accountable bytany 
population sector. On the other hand, elections may not be the^be'st way to 
oi?tairi 'good minority representation, and bureaucracy-controlled selection has 
a^ impressive history of selecting clientele representatives only^ Although 



fl^exibility in^^ approach appears desirable, this should not be int 



erpreted 



fo mean that ad hod improvisation is desirable. Tlie absence of guidelines 
provides both the bureaucracy and -the citizen .participants with too piany 
opp^ortunities to manipulate the participant-selection process to their ad-, 
vantage. 4 \ 
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<;QALS OF yTHE BUREAUCRACY FOR CITIZEN PARTICIPATION ; 

Citizen participation has /been alleged to be aj means of accomplishing 
a wide varil*jK of goals [3]. Given the nature of citizen participation 
as an^ activity sponsored by the Spreaucracy^ most of the discussion of 
goals, objectives, and functions of citizen participation is phrased Ih 
terms of the perspective of the bureaucracy. 

For certain programs citizen participation is defined a^ an 
educational activity tl?; be undertaken for its own merits [22; 36]. Partic- 

i , '.^ * . 

ipation is expected i^^lead to increas^4^1f-esteem and better execution 

' ■ ■ _ s"^, • ' 

of citizenship obligations, and to prov:|.de organization skills to popula- 

^ *■ 
tion segments whicli have not had prior .opportunities to acquire thel^e ^ 



skills. \ — • \ \ 



Community development pik^g^ams, for epcample,, have frequently defined 
increasing participation as arT|^ducational goaj/.' Although the*citizen, 
participant may iferforin certain fm^ctl^^/ within the bureaucracy, "the ^ 
relationship between *the bureaucracy |an^ the- citizi^ns is , essentially' 
tutorial. These arrangements are frequent^ %eant to be temporary, butr 



intentions to arlter the nature of these rel|itipnships oyer t^to appeAr 

to be rarely *reallzied, aTthc^^ evilience is extremely/sketchy^ 

* 1, ' ' * 

Most forms of Icit izen^pSrticipatton are perceived by the bureaucracy \ 

1 ' ' ' ■ * ' ■ / ^ 

as a form of cooptatofon. The citizen participants are viewed means to ^ 

further the estii/bllshed objectives of the bureaucrats [2^ pp^ 206-207]. 

Citizen participation'' Is'frequently encbi^aged when the citizen 

participants are judged vt^o possess information which isf-usefiil to the plan- 



ning process [12, pp.-ll-12J . *Citizen, informants are -^sp^qially desirable^ 
in cases where< larger cultural gaps eatist* between burea^^uctats and target r 
populations and in cases where the bureaucracy /deals ]/with iJrid^ly differing 



local settings. One- of the more /widely' used /procedures' tp obtain citizen * 



information Is a*^ citizen needs a0i preferences survey ^[^; 14]. However 
such surveys are insufficient in a planning 5bituat ion where continuous 
'interaction between the ^various groups inVol'^eS is of fthe essence. 

• . - . 1 ' ' ■ 4 ' ^ t • ' - 

^ When clientele rather, than the target population- p'rovide information 

/' ■ > ■ 

■<» " 

-input, the objective is fr^^qi/ently to improve oper/atipg prociedures, to. 
suggest how ^resources may be put t6 most Efficient use, .ailh^tcr^avoid con- 



flicts with established clientele interests*. Such information may or i^ay 
not be guided by .knowledge of the needs and 'aspirati^^ of the target 
population. ' ^ . . ^ 



The objective of nuny ^citizen participation programs is. to provWe 

.... ^ if ^ N. , ■ . 

legitimation for the activities of the agency, Representiitlves from 
clientel^e^i'oupsi or target groups are frequently chosen for this reason 
' more than any 'other one'. Citizen participation becomes in those circum- 



""stances a matter of bolstering the power cJf .the bureaucracy. Boards of 
"jJr^ominent citizens'' as well as committes of local residents may find 
themselves used to protect resources or ward off. dis;gruntled ,target popu- 
lation members [22J. 

In some cases the sheer, existence of the citizen participants may be 
*' ♦ ' * ^ 

\ 

enough to legitimize and strengthen bureaucratic programs, but In mo^t 
cases the citizen participants function as a more active liaison with the 



cx>mmui^ity. j ^ . 

IWe have already mentioned«^t:fhat" strengthening one*s position in the 
competition between bureaucracii^ is another objective the bureaucracy may 
pursue. Citizen participation thus beconvjes a means of mob|lizing support 

■ ^ ■ ■• jM- ' *. ' - ■ 

for the bureaucracy. It is ^important Xo cbnsidedWrf a, wellrorgariiz^ed 
population sector comes to the aid of "its" embatt'led bureaucracy, ot if 
popular sup^port f^r the bureaucracy is mobilized through a paternalistic J 
dependency of the' target population on the bureaifcracy . 

Although education and cooptation may be thfe major objectives for the 
bureaucracy when sponsoring^citizen 'participation, citizens may have^ cer- 
tain objectives of their own which encourage them to participate iiv^he 
bureaucratic planning process.^ Since the bureaucracy usually sponsors the 
participation, it may not really be^ surprising that so little is known 
about the citizen's stak^ ii!^ participation . - / 

' . I 4 09 - 
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r \ ^CITIZENS' OBJECTIVES FOR PARTICIPATING 

^ ' ' ■•, ■ 

Citizen participants appear tp pursue three objectives When * 
patticipating in bureaucratic decision making: civjfc'c duty, personal 
award, or, a desire tp affect the^ direction of the program.^ These thr^e * 
objectives are not mutually exclusiye. 

■ j' * ■ 

It is Impossible to evaluiate howimuch citizen participatidn is ' ' 
motivated by a sense of civlt duky, a commitment to makiiig government 
work. It must play a role i\ m^ny instances; but at the same time one^ 
does not have tto be a^ die;iiax4^ cynic to suspect that a sense of "diity to 
participate in government ils arjticulated as an objective for participation 
more often than is justified by the facts* « ■ • 

Participation foj: personal reward is quite common, Personaf reward ' 
comes ^ometimes in terms of employment opportunities or additional income 
especially among the ^'poor aiid under^mploy-ed, and, among middle-class 



citizens, in terms of protecting or adv^ticing the participant's general 
economic interesls^. Given the need for ''continuous interaction of the 
bureaucracy with t^ie clientele ^d- target population's, the most coqspicu- 
ous nonmatd;^ial regard is probably fti^t6rms of community contacts or 
p ol i t ic a T er .^^^^^fliO^h the objectives of the bureaucracy and those of. 
citizen parjt'icipants may frequently be compatible in this respect. Improved 
communicat%n is instrumental to the objectives of the bureaucracy, ^nd 
it may be equally useful to the citizen jparticipant , be he or she a local \ 
business person *or an aspiring local politician. V 

\ Citizen participation with the objective of affecting the opetation 
of the bureaucracy to make it better serve the community can manifest J 

• ' , lio, ■ . ■ / , ^ 



'itself in many ways. ^Providing information is one attempt^fto affect the 

' , • . 

operation of the bureaucracy; however, *th*ere is no guarantee; that citizen 

iiT^t will be implemented in the planning i5|rocess. Citizen objectives 

of affecting bureaucratic op^ratiton aire best\ served ^when ci'tizen partic- 

)ce£ 



pants share power in the .decisij^n-^makiTig prod^ss, ' 

In the/precedir\g pkges, citizen participation in the planning process 

\ - * . . . • . 

has been discussed in terms of ^n interaction between the bureaucracy and 
sectors of the population in which all partie^ pursue one or more objec- 
tives. Very little has been said about the impact o f t^is interaction on 
the "product" of the pl^nn^ng process- '> ^ « 



CAN CITIZEN PARTICIPATION BE MADE TO WORK? 



> Evaluations of the success or failure of citizen p&,rticipation 
programs almost ifivariably succumb to confusion'between-the^arious pbjec- 
\tives that may hav^ been pursued by the bureauctacy and by citiz^ partic- 
^pants. The bureaucracy and the citizen participants are frequently 
unclear about their own'objectives, let alone what tJiey project each 
other s objectives ^o,be [24]. Evaluatprs, furthermore, .have been sus- 
pected of superimposing objectives on the citizen participation process 
which' were not considered relevaqt by bureaucrat^y or citizen participants. 

The ^eal criterion for the succes^ of citizen participation is the 
impact 'it has on the outcome of the planning process. Frustrating as it 
may be, the impact of citizen participation on the planning process, ot 



other processes \f bureaucratic decision making, is largely unknown and 

■ \- ■ ■ ' . ' 

cannot easily be quantified. * . 



The planning process has been defined in terms, of a comtinuous 

. ' ^ ^ ' ' \ 

profeess in which goals are defined and tneans to achieve goals are deter- 
mined. A necessary, but not ^ufficietit, condition for a successful 

outcome of the process iQ that the interaction is based on consensus- A 

• • . • . < 

second set of necessary Tt^ut not sufficient, conditions, deals with the 

organizational, administrative conditior[s under which citizen- participa- 
tion takes place. . | 

n 

Citizen participation in the planning proce'ss proceeds on the a 



■ 'i 

issujn*^ 

-ft * " 



tion that' the bureaucracy and the various population sectors can arrive ' 

y ^ , . ■ • • ,\ 

^ at a con-sensus on goals and means, ¥he Clientele and target participants^ 

' ' ■ \ ^ ^ ' \ * 

may have irreconcilable d^ffetrences, however, which lead to conflict ^rather 

than compromise "^d consensus. The bureaucracy may also ha;ve points on 

Which ift will not compromise^ Whenever the planning process concerns 

itself/ with a reallocation oJE. resources between the participants, including 

/ ■.-.' " ' ^ ' ' ' ' * • 

the bireauctaqy, eonfli'ct is especially likely. V ft 

I ' ' - \ ■ \ 

■ ' * \- ^ 

Conflict may do much to demonstrate' the power relations between the 

part icipanjtrs in the planning process . It may in<^ce either the burea«icracy 

or the citizen participant to' withdraw from th^^^^oces'^^or ii may leadf 

to stagnation [5], Conflitt is uhdoubtedly costly, but, in situa1:ior^s of . 

power sharing between approximately equal sectors with divergent interests, 

it is probably unavoidable. 

It has been said that citizen participation cannot be meaningful as 

if 

long as the citizen participant remains- dependent on thd bureaucracy for 
\ ' ' 

guidance and information [20; 22]. Citizen participants must acquire 

Y ■ r 

theit own technid^L inputs from^n(^ependent experts. In conflict situations 



this may be the only meaningful strategy, but it sjiould not be assumed 
that all citizen participation can 'best be defined in terms of adversary 
relationships. ' ' ^ 

It is often reported that much effort was spent in recruiting citizen 
participants from disinterested, I'apathetic" populations. However, why 
these citizens should be interes^ted in participation is not oftfen con- ^ 
'Sidered. The objectives of the bureaucracy may be suspect to the citizen, 

1 • [ 

■ v/. ■ 

tji$ rewards ;^erceived as minimal. Citizen participation in« the planning 

*'proce^=s, especially when it takes place in specialized planning agencies , 

-fr<^quently starts with a' handicap because planning agencies usually do 

not have the re^sources to entice either clientele or target pogulatlon 

into participating in the proces^/fil] . ''Learning' how jio plan" i^ for 

the citizen participant a far cry from determining the ailocation^f 

resources. The ability of planning agencies to ^ncoura^e citizens to 

pajrticipate is probably prppor tionate to their control over resources. 
I " * • . 

, Citizen participants are by nature aat^ a disadvaitft'^ge when it comes 

skills and expertise. They rie^d to 'be edOcjated and i informed, and this 

! * ' \- ' \ ' . ^ ■ 

tkkes time and effort [8; 14; 24]. Commotay, neithe^:,^he citizen partic- 
ipants nor tjie bureaucracy face up to this ipsue. * The situation is fre- 
quently aggravated by the pressure of deadlines which eliminates the 
possibility of meaningful :j.nt;eraction between Vureauctacy and citizen 
participants. ' ^, ^'^'T^ " - , 

Most of the examples of citizen participation examined recently had ^ 
■ • " " ^ ,' ■ 

experienced a very limited time span. A gro^p of citizens was assembled' 

and began a hasty process of participation iri bur'eaiicratic decision making 
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It is overlooked thit partlcj^pation in the planning process is a form of 
, Interaction that needs to be institutionailized over time. Judgments on 

' ' 1 

successes and failyres^are often made prematurely, both by par ticipantW 

#• ' ■ . 

and outside evd:luators'. . ^ * 

This chapter began by Indicating that concern with citizen participation 
in the planning process is a specific instance of society's larger coticern 
with the role of citizens in a bureaucrat izing society, but^ that it is 
also a strategy to adv^r^ce bureaucratic self-interest. If citizen 
participation is to be more than a form "Of citizen manipulation by the 
bureaucracy, it is essential that the bureaucracy . as well as the citizens 
achieve a clear understanding of the objectives. Citizen participants 
should be selected for their ability to wor^c towards those objectivesj' 
Organizational procedures must be worked out sucfi tha* citizen participation' 
is given a fair chance to work. 
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FOOTNOTES * • 

Tlie most widely cited d|Lscuss±on of degjrces of citizen participation 

I 

Is, Arnsteln's work, whl^h descrlb^ eight steps of increasing citizen ■ 
^ ^ *^ . , , 

participation In the decision-making process [1]- She explicitly 

acknowledges the arbitrary nature of selecting eight steps. More 

important is the potential confusion which may^ result from combining 

n 

objectives ^or citizen participation with degrees of decision-making 
power. For anaiyficSjl^- purposes at least, the two should be^'^^t 
separate. f ' , 

One reason why there is little empirical support for the notioji 1:hat 
pppiilation organizations tetjid to Shift" goals' can be ttaced to the 
infrequent dccurtence of e^'f ec^ive organization by the ppoi? for partici- 
pat ion , in bureaucratic decision making^ ^ 

One of the most persist^t problems Is Si|B£ermlning who speaks for 
thj nonelites. The evidence overwhelmingly indicates that most suc- 
cessful aftemptrs by nonelites to gain* j)olitical power have been l^d 
by "outsiders" or elites. It is likely tliat nonelite participation 



will bej initially at ,least, from leadership outside their group. 
This classification is not esthaustive in terms of all members of a 
community, .many of who^ may be bystanders in terms of any bureaucracy's 
program. \ ' ^ ^ 

Employment of persons belonging to the clientele sector hks been an 

' ' ' V 

important way qf influencing' bureaucratic actiqn into directioiRs 

4 " . ' ^* • -, ' • ■ 

favorable to clientele interests. Employment of target-sector personnel 

is often expected to Ijave the saifte type of result. ; 
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CHAPTER FOUR. 



A Strategy for Establishing Planning Priorities 



IVAN HANSON 



EVERY PLANNING organization ^has the problem of establishing priorities— 
what to p^fan first. A health planning organization, for example, may^be 
faced with the problem of plunging into facilities planning, which would • 
^eem to be dictated by immediate pressures and short-rtin needs, or td go . - 
for, a health e^ucatioil and environmental health program, Which ma^ be a 
very long-run improvement ;in health status .V Area-wide planners, more 
broadly, must^'decide whether to~ place education above health, highways,* 

I " - . • ; ' / ^ 

or other programs in the priority ranking. Thus, the dilemma of set^ting 
priorities includes the dimensions of time and content plus the pressures 

^of interest groups, money, and legislated requirements, to name just a 

, few. 



f' - , Clearly ,^ this is a 'problem area where there is no uniformly accepted 
strategy. A growing literature and professional movement dedicated to 
'3^jeaming about processes fdr establishing priorfties as a part of a broader 
^decision-making process is not widely -available to j)racticing planners. 
Since there is a need for disseminating existing knowledge and exploring 
its applica^'tion, this chapter discussed some techniques for establishing 
planning priorities in the following manner: 

1. Several colknonJLyo used clurrfent jmethjOds are reviewed and discussed; 

% ^ ' •■ ' • 

2. ^The ^nominal group procesa as a gitoup decision-making technique is 



10^. ^ / 



12a 




explained.; and * il ' ' " ' 

3. The results of using '^Ke nominal group process at the Lincoln Work- 

Shop ajre reported. / ^ v 

/ r.. ^ • \" ■ ' / ; * " . * 

^ This chapter, , more accurately / deals iti(|o re with techniques for 

establisfhing planning .prioritiys with sftrateg^es. In the author* ss mind ^ 

set, a technique concerns titles or '.methods f6r accomplishing things, 

while strategies deal with rahkings of altiVftiaMY^ sets of putcomes. The 

• ■ • ■ ^ ' / • . . • - ■ ^ ' ^ ■ / • . 

nominal group proce^^s is a tactic for establishing priorities for work 

programs in a planning or^ganizatitniiithat reflect the participants V per- 
ceptions of problems that need t*o be solved. It is approached from the 
standpoint^ of ranking ne^ds rather tl^an ranking^ potential results from 
actions taken. ' * 



METHODS FOR ESTABLISHING PRIORITIES 



■ a 



Many plannin^g instructors teach ^ variation of the^ scientific method, 

■ ' . ' ■ > ' ■ ^ . • \ 

which JLs • fundamental to the' planning -.^process, as the basis for establ^^shinjg 

* //■ . ' 

priorities atnong problems. In practice there are many variants/ depending 
on the types of problems teing handled, background of the planning staff, 

■ - V ■ . ■ • •./ ' ■ 

available money, pressures from interest groups, and other similar factors. 

Direct observation tl^rough research, teaching'^ and ^consul-ting with several 

' »iy * ' ' 

kinds of planning units from the federal level down through the locals* 

' " ' ■•^ ' . * 

planning bo^rd has resulted in the following classification of techniquf^s 

for ^'stjat)li§hing priorities. The classification- is neither exhaustive nor 

based on other thkn experience and casual observation.* / 



c 

■0 



i ' ' ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

. loa . ; , - 

■* ' * i ^- ■ * •> 

Com&unity AtfLtu^^rveys ' ^ '^/^ 

^ . ^ , - ^ \ ' /' y * 

Academicians favor the use of scientifically 'designed surveys to / / 
reliably identify coiranunity opinions on a ^et of i^x^es,/ Fundamentally 
a research endeavor, this requires the drawing of a sample, design ^ and" . ^ 
administration of an .iTjstrument and an analysis of d^a.^ Public ooinioa '''' 
polling fOf political campaign^ is a popufa* example of. sutveys that ^ 
repoi^t community 'attitudes pn JOlsues which subsequently become emphasizeff, ♦ 
accordingly^ in the poliiicai .rhptprip"; ^ . ' « «» 

. Properly done, attitude surveys, can bje .a goo*d •'barometer ^ of community 
desires and opinions. Sometimes the ire^uli^s can b| surprisf^^g i|^thelr 
identification of residents ^.perceived needs,' pl^t^cularly if %iiere are 
rep:^essed needs^ j^d^fW^' the. community. The 'attitude survey ckn b^an outlet * 
for expression when^ no other exists. ' • _ < ^ * 

This technique has' pevei'al d^sadvaikagesA however;^ Firs^, it is 
very costly in terms of''fcime,j6oney^,'.and manpowW^yB^a^ a sample, . ' 

creating a survey instrum^t, testing the instriment,, selectl^ng and training „ r. 

.V / t • \ ' ' • * ' ' ^ ^ . 

ih<;er^ewers, ahd editieg:,^ coding, tabula ting> and analyzing the data re-' ' 

' ' - " " . ' . ' . , ■ / ■ 

quires months for If esearchiilg j list a \fBW issu^K^tte^ts ,to hpld down ^ 
^monetary and manpower cost&"^ using ^vql-unte^s then^^l^a^s to problems* of { ' 
/ S|as ^,ue tj) interviewer e^i^pi;..^ Cdnsequ^nfly, the attityde survey^s ojt^n •* 

beyond the r^sonable alternativ^^^^ a small planning agency. * . ^ ^ 



^ ./.A second dis^dvantagfer is that the ^attitude survey is a one-tim| ^^l^g^. 

^ Atti\:ude# are .knojm as of a%iyeri ,date, but there is ho way of Imowitig if \ 

those attitudes prevail over time, since an intervening event may have 
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altered attitudes, and tnia.only way of u^xjating thje survey is to run a' 

\ * ^ x • • '• " • 

fiollow-up. Consequently, atti>tude surveys ar^ not a desirable alternative' 

♦ r > Ik \ ' 

%for monitoring prp^|^s^,3 oyer times 

' Third* t.he- ,i4t>t>itude survey technique assumes the researcher knows 
which questions ^0 ask. It is possible that^.th^ inst^byment'used could 
eliminate isi^ues quite important to the copniunity but unknown to th^ re- 
searcher who constlrticts Xhe ihstriinlent . - 

A final disadvantage deals with >,th'e community distrust 6t such ' 
endeavors. At a recent short course for health planners held*, at l^he 
University of Oklahoma, planners from'twp diverse parts the Unit^ i 
States discussed their experiences with*attitude surveys during a gro 



^ discussion conducted by the jauthor. One planner from a mediumr-sized' 




Oregon cjty reported that the community citizens responded very ,derls|!vely - ' 
to the comments and interpretations of the attitude survey by participating / 
academicians. Another^pianner from rur^l ^Arkansas i?eported that thp fre- 
quently surveyed, poverty-level respondents'^, particularly, had become quite 
adept at manipulating the survey through the kind of responses they gave, 

■■■■ ■ " • - J 

Attitude researchers are quUte aware of this ^problem, and it may serv§ ' 
to retard the'use ^of^tho. technique in tnany instances. 

^ Rationalist Approach' 

Persons with a highly academic orientation may prefer tne rationalist 
approach, which implies that priorities Tkn be ^Itygica^ly determined throug][<^ 

research techniq.^es. For example, econoMsts ma^r asls:j.gn htgh priority to 

... ' y . ■ ^ 

sectors with large employment multipliers or may rank order programs as a 

' ■ ' -■. 
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result . of benefit-cost analyses. ' » 

The advantage is*that tiie sequencing may be fundamentally sound from 
a logical point of view. The resulting priorities are lj,kely to be very , 
attractive to program admlndjstratcrs in funding agencies, because the 
arguments made are based on very solid research foundations. 

This approach has two distinct disadvant^ages . Most importantly, few 
individual planning units have the flgciancial. capability to fund ah exten- 

V 

sive research program^ that would rank priori ties §/■ fui^thermore, it would^ 

ft. 

take a very lopg,' time to get complete answers. ' 

Equally irikportant, the^ resulting priorities of the professional 
researchers and planners may mot be consistent with the wishes o£ the 
community. While adroit politicians may be able to successfully bridge 
this gap, it could nevertheless be a significant problem in uniting a 
coiranunity behind a progr,am of work. 

' Money Ayailablflity 
During the recen£ Gc^den Detade ^f the 60s, when tlew prc^ams were 
created^ and funded faster than they could be implemented ai^d matiaged,* the - 
availability of funds seemed to be the principal criterion- fo^ establishing 
local priorities. Programs yhich were the bigges^ or the quickest seemed . 
to.be most prominent on the list of activities and hence became priority 
items. Part of this x^as due to the urgency and efficiency with which 
JEederal ageitcl'es managed their grant {)rograms, and part was due to the. 

^ ■ . ; ' ^ . .... ' H ■ 

capabilities of planning staffs in securing grants. S^m6^*s^ af f- membters had 
the training, experience, or contacts in certain^lelds which made that^ 
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fi^id much more emphasized i'fi the local communities. 

Iflraiediacy is the principal advantage of this system^. Money comes 

■■■ * ' , ■ > 

.in,* things get done^ ptogress is noted, which, i^ important in solidif^ng 

^ . i . ' 

community support for planning and development. ^ Action programs in ^his 
category also frequently have extemal*ly set deadlines for applications 
and for program operations which may tend^tb speed up local community 
action. - 

Whenever ' things move so swiftly and smoothly, there tend ' to be some 

V ^ ^ • 

probleiris. * One is that the developmenjt se^gpj^nce becomes very disjointed 

under the circumstandes. It might happen that the community mo vds ahead 

■ ■ ^ . ' ^ 

vj^ry rapidly in some areas while ignoring others,' resulting in ah un- • • 

balanced growth situation. Also, the priorities may TiOt be Idgically ^ 

sequenced. For example, ^ome commmiities took advantage ot the availability 

of Hill-Bunton funds to build hosipitals only to find that the manpower 

planning had not kept pace and had not ^secured adequate medical personnel 

to staff them. . a ^ 

% 

^ V- ,. .■ ■ . • , ' 

* I* 

^ ' ' ' Group Sessions ' > * 

Co^nmunity leaders (innovators, legitimizers, representatives of 

9 

identifiable '(^Fistituencies) are often brought together to generate iti^as ^ , 
to be distilled into priorities for the plarining agency. They may utilize 
a wide variety of task forces, study groups, community meetings, retreats, 
white" papers, and consultants to generate s position on issues and^ilvehtually 
create a set of prioirit^s. ' ^ . n . 



The role of group process In^^^problem solving^ has been the subject of ^ 



research by applied psychologi^ *and communications specialists for the 



past 15 years. Generally, th^ research resuits indicate that group pro- 



rmlng, a 



cesses are ^superior to individu%5.s working alotie; Brainstc 

> V i 

variant of the group xinteract^onS process, has been showii to generate more 
and better ideas and to result in more unique solutions [3';4]. 

In spite* ofy^ the research-proven b^efits^' from group ^Interaction, 
some scholars ha^^ foufid that the interaction procafs tends to inhibit 

creative thinking ia terras of originality, creativity, and practicality. 

. - * ' ' (i 

A sizeable literature on this issue h^s t^fen smmnarl^ped b^ Van de Ven and 

Delbecq [6] in the Jollqwing points: 

L. "A^ 'focus' effect wherein interacting groups 'fall into a i?ut' and 



pursue ^ single train of thought for long periods. 



:fci- 



a*. The 'self -weighting' effect, wherein an individual will parti 
pate in the grpup to the extent that^^lte-^E^els^qually competent 
wibh others. . ^ - 

s 

3>\^he fact that covert judgments are made bdt are nC^t expressed a^ 

overt criticisms. ^ ^ . 

4. The inevitable presence withijf most organizatipnal groups of status 
incongruities, wherein low-status participants^ may be inhibited 
and 'go along' with opinion expressed by hj^h-status participants 
even though the^;»f eel, their opinions are better.. " 
Group pressures for conformity .and the implied threat of sanctions « 
from thB^more knowledgeable m^mbers^ 



6. -^The influence of dominant personality-types upon the group. 



\ 
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N 

7. The amount of time and effort spent by the group to maintain itself. 
As orientation to maintaining group interaction increases, quality 
of solutions decreases. 

8. ^ tendency to reach 'speedy decisions' before all problem dimensions 

have been coiisidered," ^ ^ ^ 

Although the literature indicates group processes are superior to 
' individual thinkings in decision making, there exi^t some weaknesses^ in 
t^he interaction group processes, which h^ve the^ of^fect^ of weakening the 
technicftie. The nominal gtoup process i$ an attempt io utilize the benefits 
of group situation and to^avoidcthe eight problems suiran^rized above ^ 

4- - ■ . . , . ' ■ 

NOMINAL r»ROUP PROCESS 

A nominal group is one in which persons work in ^he presence of 
others but do^not interact verbally. Some written output is obtained from 
each participant. The absence of extensive verbal discussioil is a chief 
characteristic which distinguishes the nominal group from the usual int^- 
' action groups wher6 all forms of comidunication take placfe. 

. While t;her^ are some possible flight variations in the way the 

' ' • ■ ■'^ 

process is guided, the basic steps are outlined as follows [5] : 

: . . * ^ . ^ ■ ^ " 

1. Participants are divided into groups of five t'o seven and seated in a 

■ % 

circle, preferably in 'the same room in which identical groups are 

working. This proximity provides a form of - "pre^sute" to participate. 

> ■ 

2. The leader establishes rapport \jlth the o group members and introduces 
the topic. He 6r she is res^ponsible for developing and presenting to 



f 
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the gi?oup a clear, concise, statement of the task at hand. "Since this v 
task is to deal with the setting of priorities, it should be>» clearly ^ 
problem-oriented, not solution-oriented. Other variations of the 
nominal group process can be utilized for solutions [2;ll. 

3. The leader can clarify the task by giving examples, preferably from 
outside the group ' s> cijlture to avoid bias. The leader should avoid 
giving too many examples or overextending the clarification which 
would result in bias. ' " 

% 

4. Participants are each handed a nominal activity form, a, sheet of 
paper on which they are instructed to write as many problemp as they 
can think of which ml-ght -be considered , in setting planning priorities. 
These should be^ written dovm in short ^phrases, not long explanation|; 
Eaqh person should work ^^ilently and independently; no talking "or 
distracting activity should be allowed. Persons finishing eaply. 
should be encouraged to think about the torfiFrhbtlJ is tract others. 
Time allowed for listing is 15 minutes. / ' . 
At the end of 15 minutes, the leader begins the round rob ih pro- 

\ . , 

cedure by asking each participant to list one item at a time* The 
leader writes each item on the flip chart, avoiding categorization, ' 
^redefinition, and discussion of items. Each item is numberd sequen- 
tially. The procedure pontinues around the circle in the same 
sequence, with .each ^participant giving one responsrf at a time until 
no more Responses are forthcoming. ;rime allowed for round robin is 
30 minutes. > ' ^ 



\ 
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6. Once all^ items are listed, participants are given the opportunity 

for discjt^sion to clarify items that are not understood. The purpose 

.^of this discussion is for clarification, not for pro and' con argu- 
• ' U ^ i 

mentsi^about th^ items. MovementX -to cbllapjs^ or condense categoi?ies 

will appear, but the leader should resist them because they may dis- 

\ . ^ ' ' 

tort the original meaning of theVit^ems . About 15 minutes is allotted 

for this dlWussion^, ^ v\ 

7. Eaph p^articipant is' then given a set of 3 x 5 index cards, frequently 

cm 

10 cards per set, but greater or fewer depending on how many items 



are desired in the final (gating of priorities. The participant is ' i 
asked to write on each of t^he ten cards one item which he considers 
to be important. Then he rank orders the completed , cards by placing 

the item he considers most important on top of his pile and writinj; 

■ ' ■ I' 
i the number 10 in the lower right corner of the card. The next most 

I • . ^ . >. " ' 

important item is placed next a^d ^he number 9 is written in the lower ^ 
right corner of the card, and so^^forth linMl the least importajit card 
is marked number 1. Time allowed Is 10 minutes.- 

8. The cards are then collected and tabulated. The resulting ranking 
of 'items is presented to tjfee group. ^ ' : ^ 

9. Group discussion is 'then invited on this ranking of priorities. 
Additional clarification of some items may be requested. Time ^ 



allowed isx^O minutes. 



10. Each/participant is Chen given a second set%f.3 x 5 ckrds and asked 
to rerank the items. A simple ranking from most important (10) down 

129 • , ' •. 
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through least important (1) may be^cAl that is desired. Howe-v^r, 
additional rating technique may be introduced at this >oint If 

^.^^fcT ^ ■ • 1 « * - ' 

,^T*eSch .person' writes the number 100 on hi$ most important priority 
? ; card and some number less than lOO to Wis -next mast important and . 
^ ^sb on. This introduces a weighting coicept that 'p^roduces relative \ 
priorities. - For exang/le^ a .participant's most .impor^taut item w6Cild 
be'*assoigned a value 6f 100, but he may feel his next most important 
Kitem is worth only a 20, ete. Time allowed^ for reranking and ratine,^ 
is 10 minutes. * * - « x • 

11. The second set of cards is collected fToxa e^ch participant and > . , 
tabulated to determine a final se| of relative priorities -as defined 

by the group. . . 

- , , ' ' ■ ' , ....J....' 

The advantages of the nominal group prgcess- have been* Summarized, by 

. ' . /. . * ■■ 

Delbeoq~~as follows [2]j^ • V 

1. The pfesefice of others, the silence, and the evidence of activity 

/" ^ ' -V " 

creates a tension important fpr the individual's commitment to the 

search process;. yet the social setting, of a group is retained. 

2. Evaluating or elaborating on comment3 is avoided while the problem 
dimensions are still being generated. " * 

3. Eacri individual is given the time and oppottunity to engage in 
- individual reflection on the topic atid is forced^to record his 

thoughts. ' ' ^ 

' 4. Strong personality types can nofes^^tminate the group. 

J 5.' Premature <!losure of the search process and decision making is avoided 
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6. All pslrticipants can share in the Influencing- of the outcome. 

7. Minority opinions and ideas^ are encouraged. 



^4 



B. Ideas which -are conf li'ct^lttg and incompatible' are -tolerated, _ 
^ 9. Hidden agendas or covert political grcxup activities alleviated 



because l^hey are difficult to carry out in writing. - . ^ 

10. Grdup members have a sense of responsibility for^ gtojjp gUc9ass. 

11. *A3Pl' participants must share the burden ofsprcfducing atr-<uitput. 

12. Written expression of ideas produces^ a greater feeling of^ commitment - 

and permanence than does spoken expi^ession. 

V,...-:. , ■ • . " - " ' ^ 

VThe wrifeings of Delbecq and others are perhaps best known in this 

,J|^ld because they summarize the results of in-group process research, 

develop the ^Staina!^ group process alte;rnative, and illustrate several 

appllcatiojjis in different research and program development settings/ These 

writings 'have a weaki^ss in that the approach 'to nominal group processes 

is one of advocacy which tends to overlook the problems in using the 

technique. The author and colleague^ havfe experienced difficulties in 

several widely varied situations in which they were using the nominal . 

) . - «• " , ' ' 

groyp process technique*. Some o£ tR^se problems, are as follows: 

1. Formulating t-h^e task statement ttp/which the group participants will 

address themselves is a tricky assignment. ITm: unlike » a research 

hypothesis, the task state ment mijst be specific!', clearly stated, and 

unbiased; yet it mus^t al^ow for creativity an^ differing points of 

' - * ^ / ,) t ' ' • 0 

view,. Tasks which ^have ,.broadr"objectives and ar^ presented to particr 
ipants from highly dissimilar gonstituencies or. disciplines seem'^to 



be much mor^ difficult to bring into focus. , * , ' • ^ 

Groups must be kept quite small, usually less than^^ight. / This 
requlr€?s more trained leaders and techniques for ajaalgamaf:lng the 



results of many groups, but it is. necessartY. i]^ order to make, tli^ 
groups effective. .If the groups are too large, too much time is^ 
spen^t in the round robin which rediices greatly the time available 



for' discussion in step 9 of the^rocess. fiven siijfrtly^larg^r 
groups pf about a dozen will incre^se-^tlie'^und tobin listing time 
to more than an hour. ,Not only does thij$ reduce discussion time, but 
it causes participants to become ^Juored and impatient with the pro- 

% r ^ 

cess. It might result in hasty/ ill-cDnsidere<l decisions during the 



ranking processes, althougj^ this has not been verified \by research-. ^ 
The nominal group process is structured to ellmi.nate dominance of , 
the group by a strong per^^ality. Xhe author has personal knowledge 
however, of a. situation in w M ? ^k^^ trong .personality, hfgh-^-oufside- 
authority figure eomplete||^ |^Dmii!iat^L^^^ " This' individual very 

definitely ^jitecl 'a certaip^item to r^k, number one oh ^ the priority 
list, and he accomplished this* by simply repeating that item every 



time .>hi^ turn came during^ dhe round ripbin. He also supplemented 
.this witli^Uegal pTO-arg^^ iij consistent violation of- the 
ground "rules. The^'resu^^^ his item was ranked at the top the 
list.^ Because of the v^^ure of the nominal ^roup process, ^he 

usual techniques avai^iable to the leade^* for- manipulating^ such people 

, I , .\ ''- % "■■>!. ' 

in smallSgtoups are re'duced. The alternative is, direct leader^ 
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participant confrontations which jip^tfiaily"^ disrupt and diminish the 

t - ' , 

effectiveness of 

4. The priorirjeir resulting from the nominal group pr(^S3 ojfily reflect 




(jily 



^tbe^^elings of that specific grojtip at that particul§ir point in 
time. Crisis issues tend to bj^^levatjed in priority'' and may reflect 
short-term rather than long?^texm needs of the community. The com- 

• ^ . • /"T > • ■ ■ / / 

position of the group m;^ also. bias, the results towarcy or away from 
issues. 



NOMINAL GROUP PROCESS AT THE LINCOLN WORKSHOP 



fhe topic^of strategies for establishTing planning pridrities was 
the subject of one of the discussion sessions at the Lincoln Worksl>op 
(Conference on Planning for Public Services i^n Rural Ar>ds) in April 1973. 
Instead of approaching the session tTirough the ujs^ual format of a prepared 

paper followed by group *discussidn, the author chose to use'the nominal 

' ^ ' ■ ' 

group process with the following objectives in^view: 

1. To id^tify problems in setting priprities .for the planning process; . 



2. ' To. indicate the problems which are jtno^t important ,so research dan 
begin on solutions; and ^ ^'^.^ 

'I ■ 

3. /*Ed use the nominal g^oup process to learn the technique wHile 
/ accomplishing objectives 1 4nd >2.^ ^ < ^ 

Thirteen persons elected to participate in fhe group About )ialf 
were academic persons engaged in some combination of teaching, extension', 
an(d research; the other half /were employ^ by^tate or 3,ocal organizations 
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and were involved in development\pr6gr^s. Four members of the gtOup were 
famijiar with the nominal groiip jprocess. ^ . 

0 ► " ' 

Fo}.lowing the usual introductions, the Objectives listed above were 

M . • ^vV ' " • • , .. • 

explained to the group and then condensed into a task statement which 

\ 

encompassed ol)jectives 1 and 2. The nominal group process proceede^_in 
the usual manner and produced a list of 59 ^items, which are,^|Q|m in 
Appendix 4.1. Parti"cil)ants were" asked to rank ardei: the ten items they 
thought were the most important problems. Following a coffj^e break and a 
short discussion period, they were again aske^Ut:^^^ order the top ten 
items ^ In the second ranking, they wepe-^iiot^sked to w^ items, 
as is possible, ♦but merely to ran^ ord^r >th^iitr""^ie^ of the two 

^"^Caiikings ^re suiranarized in Table ^.1, ' which incSfudes the rank order and 
numerical score for each item for bath the ^irst, and second rankings. 

Two aspects of the' ranked results are .especl^^'^^iateiresting. Fi?st 
the group did not^^ring any new items into , the priofity Xist foll^jwing the 

discussion; in fact, the groap narrowed the cjioices uu4er consideration. 

<^ * . ^' ' • I - 

On the first ranking, <fthe top priority item scored only \39 points, while 

, . V- ■ • ^ \ <!• • 

the top item on the sepond ranking scored 80 points.' The voi^ were more 
diffused on the first '^ballottl ug, whicl t-may^-illustrate the strehgth^of 
group interaction in selecting choices. The second ^interesting finding is 
"the movejnent of item 10, "establish:^ng line of contmuni cat ion s betiJ^een 
decision makers and their constituents" from |^eventh placeto^irst pl^ce. 
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This \^^s the r>stflt af the interv^aj^^* discXission session 

e meaning aAd^ importancT^ 
ndividii^s were SJ^rt5ngly irrfluenced.by' the grpu^T reaction 



time w^ts^evoted to^^clarif 



^iiitabilitx>^f' this ranked lisi^fpr establis 
priorities is aiso interesting. >f!ost of the final items 




interdij 



Cplinary in n^twt^. APthough'^h^group was more heayiiy weighted/- 




^h-.,proifessional'econoii^st3 than any jother siiigle profession, the final,^ 
key.* items ,arei not exclusively economic sin* o^fent^ation or terminology 
although there are Istroiig political science and beha:^oral 

^ ' .... - ^ " ■ ■ \ . ■ * 

Establishing copmijtojjLcatioii Itnlfjs',* jurisdictional boundaries 



, involvement and commitment- S'eem be important problefiS^la^he 
both academician^ and'^rac^itiQrjers^^ ^ 

In feti;os pec ,^ fae nominal gro|Lip""^rol:e&s, has botH^good afiH'^bad aspects ' 

^or thi^ type of situation. It did produce, a list of priotity it^ems for 
consideration by researchers who are inteT£ste1l in. solvingl.fKe probl^^ 
surrounding or ganging and c^^rrying out commuiiity development. The^ tradi- 
tional acadeii\i<;L^p^cesspf intellectual cg|iversa^lons Via jouri^lJ- 
articies or'conferen^^^^may^be ^too slow in Twentieth (lentury /toeri^a ,whef e^ 
the pooiry the black, the Indians, and other organized groups want action 
now, notjffiv^ years from now. Furthermore, this*prbceas not come, up 



with .4n intellectually inviolate o^t of priorities; after all, |:he researcher 
also migxaite in the directiojv of mon^ trees. * , * 



Th^ majot problemwexp,erienced was ^that tlje group was too larg^and 



consumed' top' much time in the roui^ robin proems of listing the, items Cp. 



1 36: 



'flip charts. That activity took about 1 1/4 hours and led to restlessness 
on the part of some participants. /This forced a reduction in disc?ussion 
time be tweenr rankings and practically eliminated* any post-activity dis- 
cussion time qn the relative merits of interaction and .nominal group p|?o- 
cesses. The entire nominal group process took Some 3 1/2 hours. 

SUMMARY 



Estab^lishing priorities through the planning/ process is an onmipresent 
problem -in community development. Experience ^nd obsei^vation has shoim 
that while priorities may be established through community attitude surveys, 
^ extensive research, readily available money^ ot group interaction processes., 
none o^f tfiese approaches is Wtally Satisfactory. The nominal group process 
,has bee^i shown through research in behavioral psychology to be superior to 
interacting^ grbup processes. - ' ' " ^ 

* 
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. ^ Appendix 4^. ^roup List of Problems ■ i 

Listed below are the itdms reported during the round robin step of 
the nominal group process. The items* appear in the order in which they 
were reported by participants. 

LacK of kaowledge about alternative solutions can cause problems 
not to be given priority. y 

■ I . • • 
•"2. Establish ^oals and policies. ^ ^ , ♦ 

3. Lack' of data on community needs. ^ 

4. *^ Don't know what is or could be made apceptable. * * ' 

5. Overcoming "vested interests in priority setting ptocess. 

6. Do you have necessary resources to ^o^ve a problem? , \ 

7. ^Hbw for each strata, of the community^, do you establish goals, weights, 
variables, benefits, and costs? 

8. Different^ criteria for revocable vs. nonrevocable decisions. ^' 

9. l^orcing citizens and decision makers to evaluate environment. . 

10. Establishing line of communications Between decision- makers and 
their constituents. o - - ^ - ■■ 

11. RealisticA analysis of existing delivery^y''stem. ^ ^ 
IJ. State of arts determine priorities. . , f * ^ 

13. Appropriate scale of jurisdiction for problem. 

14. Inconsistent priorities among levels of government. 

15. Resolution o^ conflict among jurisdictions on priorities. 

16. Accurately assessing unanticipated , consequences of actions taken. ^ 

17. Identifying systematic links between things manipulated and outcomes 
attained. 
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18. Influence of affluent has more weight than ppor, minorities^ etc. | 

19. Size of problems in relation to funds available. 

r 

20. Appropriate time dimensions. 

21. Differing world views on right — wrong. * 

22. Change' traditional methods of funding in order ^o change priorities. 
2S. Determining providers and receivers of service. 

24. Future stability of population in community. . ' 

25. Lack of commitment to deal with priorities. 

26. Def ining^riteria of provider , performance, measuring, predicting. 

27. Comprehensive planning vs. incrementalism. 

28. What are batiefita from planning. 

29. Knowing fetors which maintain status quo and can they be changed. 

30. Getting boards, etc., committed to planning concepts^ t9 be meaningful 
aid Iji priority setting. 

31. Will\ 1 solution solve multiple problems? * » 

32. Determine priorities as seen by local, people — positive vs. normative 

• ' . - ; ;^ 

imposition from above. t*f 

3ii. Complexity of comprehensiveness vs. attractiveness of functional ^ 

- . - 

planning. 

34. Try to measure everything, including unmeasurable. 

* 

35. , Defining criteria of receivers, measuring, predicting. 

36. Avoid crisis approach.^ 

37. '' Selection of methods and groups to participate in priority setting, 

especially involving allocation of resources. 

4 
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38. Coordinating providjer (capital) budgets by requiring review by mult i 
county , agency . - , . 

39. Citizen participation. • ^ * 

40. jWho makes final decision on priorities? . ' 

41. Having priority setting procjgss r^lect future needs" of majority. 

42. How many people need the service? 

43. Who is the best source of information for establishiijg priorities' 
in short run? " ; / 

44. Lack of common vocabulary and understanding of terminology. 

45. Forcing long-range perspective on community for making "allocation 

% - - 

decisions. 

46. How do we educate the publiq? . 

47. Problem of //I priority which is. getting reelected. 

48. Bring consumers and providers together for a, definition of they 

» • " *— % a 

problem. . / 

49. Extent of priority flexibility. 

50. Determining constituency for planning. ' 

51. Keep politics ofet of planning? To what self-service extent can we? 

52. Possibility priorities tnay not reflect equity or real need. 

53. ^Identify providers and users in terms of performance criteria. 

54. Evolution of expectations (moving target;. 

55. Multiplicity of governmental units. » 

56. Priorities may not account for inter-group, ethnic differences. 

57. Concern for duplication and (Overlap. 
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58. Determine output of decision making criteria and .relate to priorities, 

59. Do priorities, as reestablished, ^/eflect the need?** 



CHAPTER FIVE ^ ^ 

. * 

Multiplicity of Local Governments: A Logical, Explanation 

ELINOR* OSTROft ► V ' * ^ ' 

THE MULTIPLICITY, of local unit8\ of government is frequently blamed 
for all types of urban a^ rural\ills: inefficiency, duplication of 
effort, inactivity, conflict, inequities, and lack of effective power. 
Hundreds of reports have been drafted recommending the elimination of 
many units of local government throiigh consolidation, annexation, merger, 
or other means. In Iowa, for example\, "Robert I. Wessel reviewed a series 
of proposals for reforming local gCx^verpment beginning as early as 1892. 
Wessel contends that: 

All these examinations and studiesV though made by different people 
and different methods, ha<re a/number of common recommendatidns or 



, su'ggestions. They usually C^l for a reduction in the number of 

elective offices, the consolidation of Si number of functions,* 

a clearly defined policy-making role for the boards of supervisors 

and the establishment of^ a single administrative head fpf the 

county [20] . , - ^ ^ ^ . . ' 

Yet, for all the reports and recommendations, ^voters living in 

rural and urban areas consistently vote against major reform proposals 

to reduce the nuTuber of local units of government. In fact, the number 

» ■ -i ■ 

of special dist:ricts has. grown 12 percent — from 21,264 in 1967 to 

23,996 in 1972 [l8]. ^ ' 

129 ' 
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Is there a^riy explanation of which theory can providte for the long-run 
tendency of citizens to create more, units,- Of- -loc^l. gOvernmeni?, ds is. so 
frequently recommended, father thah to reduce them? ''Such an explanation 
appears essential if social scientists are to have any credence in^^recom- 
mending changes in the oir-gofng system^of local governments. Chastis- 
ing the world ^for not meeting some ideal vision of the "orderly" orgdniza- 
tion of local government does not appear to kave been a successful strategy 
Until we understand the logi,c of the situation in which citizens find 
themselves, we cannot understand why citizens persist in organizing new, 
units. Without such an understanding, our recommended reformis may not 
even begin to approach the problen?^ of locj^l government as viewed by 
the citizens who have to make the decisions concerning the organization 
of local government serving them. Without' such a congruence between 
reform proposals and tffe citizen's perception of problems, reform sug- 
gestions may either be re Mcted by .citizens or, if approved, make things 
worse J. ' 

f \s 
A LOGIC OF CONSTITUTIONAL DECISION M/^ING ^ 

For some time now a literStyire has been growing at the fringes? of 

political science and economies which provides the beginnings <?f a new 

2 ' ? 

logic of collective action. From these theoretical foundations, one 
can begin to develop a relatively cbnherent explanation of the tendency 
to create new units of local government and to resist efforts to 
consolidate old units. The/explanation is based upon a logic of constitu- 
tional behavior at the local level. Constitutional decision making^. 



^viewed* as '^e establisHmo^t/or ch^bgfe oi a set- of basic rules by whifeh' • 
officials will exercise future public ^decision-making respgnsibilitles, 
is not the rare event we sometimes describe in our texts and introductory - 
courses. Constitutional decision making^ is k,^relatively continuous , ^ 

process. When individuals in local communities face piroblems of a nature' 
that they feel existing institutional arrangements are not solving, they 
f^equ6ntly initiate a process of cojistitutional decision making. ..Indivi- 
duals in -sucb circumstances attempt to devise new instit;utiortal facilities 
by establishing (1) voluntary collective associations, (2) n6w governmental 
entities, (3) communfcatian and bargaining among already' existing public 
exterprises which jointly have sufficient powers and appropriate boundaries 
to deal with their problems; or (4) some combination of the above, ^ 

During the first part of this discussion on the'logid of constitu- 

■ lis- 

tional choice, illustrations related to the management of a ground water 
basin Will be u^ed. The problem of ground water basin management is 
particularly useful. as an illustration since it is a classic example of 
a common-pool resource--the actions of any producer affect all other 
producer^ utilizing the basin. Secondly, the issues are relatively, 
*clear-cut.\ Problems of ground water basin management are not, in the 
main, affected by party policies^, race relations, and other issues of the 
day. Consequently, one can concentrate i;i the analysis on a limited ^ 
range of variables which is essential when attempting to elucidate an 
explanatory theory, Thp type of analysis-explored here could also be 
applied to many other problems of rural or urban areas including flood ^ ^ 
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• control, drainage, housing 'sanitation^ 'recreation, fire protections and 



' transportation. Th*e presence of multiplfe' problems vill nSe, discussed^ 
in a later section. 



Basic Assumptions . / 

In turning to the tjlevelopment of a logic of cons ti tut ional/^hoioe, 
let us first aaeume the exi'stence of a baf ic 'constitutiona border which 
assigns^ certain rights, duties, privileges, and responarfbilities 'through 

* \ :^ 

and flipong different governmental .structures. In c^her words the feasi- 

bilit/ of law and order has already been eatablishei\thrQuJh relatively 

predictable decision-making arrangements. Secondly , le^\us assume for 

the first part of this analysis that a number of self-interested, ^ 

rational, and tnaxitaizing individtials settle on the la^d over a ground 
3 • 

water basin. • Third, let us assume that sufficient information is 
available concerning the environment and the state of 

individuals' preference t^ characterize the deciaion-making situation 
as involving risk rather than uncertal^nty. Fourth, let us assume- that 
information is costly. , * 

Potential Benefits from Collective Action 




Decreasing social co^ts of. individual action 

If the aggregate demand for water of the individuals who settle 
in an area underlain by* a ground water basin does not exceed the aggre- 
gate natural supply to the basin, the residents acting in their indivi- 
dual capacities can easily manage the use of this resource. Nor are 
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there any significant' difficulties when one fitm utilizes such a re- 
source. Problems do occur^ however, when a large number of indivi- 

dudla begin to lyithdraw in total more wdter from the basin than is re- 

4 - 

placed through natural replenishment. As the total amount of water 
demanded by all producers exceeds ^ the total yield of a basin^ water 
levels begin to- fall^ The costs of producing ground watfer inci'ed$es. 
If ground water levels decline too f^r, the ^® endangered 

through compaction or intrusion of salt wati^^f or'-thols^ basins which ^ • 
adjoin the sea. The djpBtruction of even a small ground water^asin 
may involve a large potential loss, sinee the costs of constructing sur- 
face distribution and storage facili'tie^s to re^^lace a ground water 
basin irtay be very high. > ' 

Once a total ^withdrawl\of ground water exceeds natural yield, 
individual calculations may , lead^-to-aiL increase in the amount of oyer- 
draft rather\ than ro a reduction^. Separate individuals ^do not take 
into account \|the^ possibiMty of extensive joint loss in their individiial 

cal delations. As shown in Figure 5.1, tnarginal private costs (mpc) df 

* ■ 

producing 'groun^ water for a representative pumper rise as the quantity 

♦ 

5 

^f water withdrawn increases and ground water levels are lowered. 
While marginal private ^^ts rise as production increases, marginal 
social costs (msc) rise even faster as the produfction by one pumper lowers 
the water levels in all neighboring wells. However, the individual 
producer does not> take marginal social costs into account i^hen deciding 
how much water t6 produce. ' The maximizing producer continues to wittidraw 
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water until his marginal private costs are equal to the value of the 
marginal product (vmp) to be produced from this water. The maximizing 
producer, taking his own costs into account, would be ted to produce a 



quantity of water equal to OB, where , his u^rginal private costs are 
equal to the value of the tnairginal product, Howe'^er,. these private 
calculations lead to net loss for the community of t^ater producers ^^ 
utilizing the same basin. , 

The community of wa.ter producers would be better off if the 
individual water producer would extifact OA quantity of water. At OA \ 
level of production, the individual /profit -maximizing producer could 
meet his dwn costs of production as well as compensate his neighbors ^ 
for the costs they J>ear as a result of his pumping. At OA level of 
production, the individual producer could compensate his pefghbors up 
to the equivalent) of full social costs -and still l^reak ev|n. The 

margirial compensation that would be required to equal the marginal social 

« ' ■ » 

costs of any level of production would be equivalent to a vertical line 

segmeat between msc and mpc. ^ At a level of production equivalent to OA, 

the ^individual maximizing producer could pay marginal compei^isation to 

his/neighbors of QP, At this level of production, the individual pro- 

dujfcer could cover his own costs and those he' creat;^d for others for the > 

marginal unit. However, at any productiohj level to the. rj^ht of OA, 



it would^^no^Jonger be consistent /with individual profit maximiz4.ng to 
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,Figure 5.1 Cpsts of watet^ production 



for a representative 



ground water proiducer in an overdrawn 'ground water basin. 



or 



u 

o. 



O 

o 




Quantity of Water Pro^uXred^^^V. > 
in Excess of lUtural Yield 
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pay full compensation. The amount of compensation consistent with 
individual profit maximization steadily decreases at e^ch increment of 

production, until it reaches OB, wher/ the individual piloducfer would hp* 

^ f. / ' ^ ' ■ " ' 

longer pay any marginal compensation at all. Even if tfce procjucet has 

compensated his neighbors to tl^T equivalent of his .break-even point, 

as he hatf increased production from OA to OB, a total social loss*equiva 

lent to the shaded triangular area ^'QRS still remains at OB. Any level 

of^production less than OB VQuld f^dUc^ social costs resultiing from 

the individual producer's action. . _ ' , 

Changing the structure of incenti^ves and deterrents so' that the 

. ^ ^ I, ■ 

individual produder led to produce^t OA and Jto provide a marginal 

compensation to his nei|Jibors equivalent to^.QP requires poUti^dl Action 

of some sort. < Coiistitutin^ a new enterprise wtth_.authprity tp tax an ' 

I ^ < ^ ,„ ' . • ■ 

indd^vidtial for the differende between his marginal priyatief costs and hid 
marginal social costs would increase ^oint welf aire by decrea^iog the 
social costs of individual actions. The total net decrease -in' the 

• . : \ ' ^ . A% ' ^ - . 

social .costs • of individual actions that could be derived from cotistit'ut-f 
ing auch ah enterprise is equivalent to thj^. shaded triangle QRS. The 

prevention of this total net soi::ial cost can be concep.tualized &s a 

. * .1. 

' . %^ f>' . ^ 

total net benefit achievable through collective action. 



ifte§ij;s of i^ndividual action 




Other opportunities to increase j oint welfare also may exists One. 
opportunity may be to increase the natural yield of a groun<t w^ater basin 
by artificxart^epl^nish|ment^-. W the surface of the basin is permeable 
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spreading.water in shallow basins allows water to pere^olate slowly into 
storage for "future use. ifhere the surface of the basin is impermeable-, 

injectfon^wells may be used to force water down into the- basin to 

*' p' • ' 

increase, the underground sup*^ly. Reptenishment. activities not only 
increase the amount of water supply available to all pumpers but may 
also prevent destruction of a basin through compaction o'i saj.t water ♦ 
intrusion. *' . ' 

Replenishment activities are expensive. If the private benefit 

\ . o 

to a single producer is not equal to or greater than the cost of re- 
plenishment, a, private producer will not invest in such activities. 
This is the case shown in Figure 5.2, where the marginal private benefit 
(nqjb) to Producer A is less than the marginal cost pf artjCticial repieWslj 
^nt activities. However, even though the marginal cost of Artificial 
replenishment may exceed the marginal benefit to one producer, marginal 
. cpst may not exceed the marginal social benefit (msb) to a community 
of "water producers. As shown in Figure 5.2, a considerable potential 
social benefit may be derived from Replenishment activities. 

Even if an individual producer, such as Producer B in Figure 5.3, 
would receive private net benefits from replenishment activity, 'he 
would rarely undertake as large an expenditHre in these activities as 
would create full socia]^ benefits. Producer B would be led to produce 
quantity of artificial basin replenishment activities. At OA the 
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Figure 5.2 Benefits frbm replleni shment 
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Figure 5.3 Benefits from replenishment 
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marginal cost of replenishment would equal the ma^rgina^l 'private benefit 
that Producer B could derive from dthese activities. Producer B woul4^ 
also produce a significant social benefit as a result of his private. ^ 
activities for which he would not receive compensation. Water levels in - 
neighboring wells would rise. The basin might be protected against/ 
serious damage from salt water instrusion or compaction. However^ 
still farther increases in the total welfare of the community of water 
producers could be obtained. The community of water producers would 
continue tp receive more benefits than costs up to OB quantity of re- 
plenishment. At OB the marginal costs of replenishment would equal the 
marginal social benefit derived' from this activity. However, the community 
of water producers will not be led to produce OB quantity of water re- 



plenishment activities without the establishment of some form of joint * 
enterprise. 

the Opportunity for Collective Action 
The problem o£ managing a ground water basin thus presea^ts us ^th 
a classic case of an opportunity for some form of collective action. 
By constituting either a voluntary or public collective enterprise, or 
both, individuals may be able to avoid the social costs of some individual 
actions as well as being able to gain the j^ositive benefits of some joint 
opportunities. Water producers utilizing a common grour^d^ water basin 
have a group interest in achieving some form of cpllective managem§^nt. . 
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However, the presence of a group interest: does not guarantee that indi- 

•• " • 7 • * 

viduals will autgtnatically organize collective action. 

The process of devising new Institutional arrangements resembles 

the process of a limited constitutional conv^tion, even thougb^all 

Effected individuals may not meet together in a general session. The 

significant doifference between constitutional ^ecision-roaking processes 

as compared to other fbrms of political decision making is the focus on 

")thg establishment of aut^toritative rules by which individuals will make 

future decisions.^ Individuals are Involved in a constitutionaiyrocess 

whenever they are coiticerned with the following gu^stions: 

Who should he enabled to take action?* \ ^ 

What miction , should be allowed or not allowed'?\^ 

What decision rules should be invoked prior to action? \* 
Those affected may meet together over time in various \way8 to discuss , 
future benef its^t^a costs ; that may result from the creation of new 
public decision-making systems. Water producers,' representatives of 
existing public agencies, and tax-paying citizens^ may all take an active 
part in devising a constitution folr a new public deqision-makjng arrange- 



ment. The forum for these cpnstitiitional decision^lmay .be the execu- 
tive committee of a privatte association, an ad hoc committefe,of citizens, 
the board of directors of an existing public jurisdiUion, a municipal 
city council, meetings of mayors and Managers of existing public districts 
open citizens' meetings, and (or) any iombina^'ion of the above. ^ 
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Potential Costs of Collective Action 
Potential benefits derivable from constituting a ground ''water *basin 
management enterprise include: (1) the returns from joint expenditur 
in replenishment activities, and (2) the. red tic t ion of sc^cial costs asso- 

. A {J ^ 

ciated with a curtailment of ground water iproduction. HoWeVer, the 
establishment of a niew institutional arrangement -is not a costless pTo- 
cess. The costis of collective decision making- must be taken into ac- 
count when contemplating collective action. For purposes of analysis, 
the cost of collective decision making can be considered to have two 
components: potential deprivation costs and potential time, money, and 
effort costs. 'L 

4 

Potential deprivation costs ^ 

Whenever the authority for makin'g decisions about joint activities 
is moved into the public sector, someone may be forced to abide by a 
decision to which he did not agree. In the private sector a person 
may leave an association which has taken a decision he oppbsed at rela- 
tively low cost. Leaving a private firm can frequently be accomplished 
withdiit. a specific geographic move. While individuals may be able to 
move in and out of local public jurisdictions with some measuxe of free- 
dom, leaving a public jurisdiction may cost more than resigning* from a 
firm or voluntary association. For a ground water producer, leaving a 
public basin management enterprise probably would mean giving up his > 

business and moving •elsewhere. As long as leaving^ a public jurisdiction 

i 

is potentially more costly than leaving a private firm or association. 
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the creation of such a jurisdiction means that someone m||y be deprived 
of some value whenever a collective public decision is made. Depriva- 
tions may be relaitively low; the enterprise may adopt a policy only 
slightly at variance with the preferred policy of those who .did not 
agr^e. However, deprivations may at times be relatively great. Severe 
sanctions may be utilized to insure conformance with a collective decMion. 

Actions which are deprivations for some individuals are frequently 
considered as benefits or income by others. The policy adopted against 
the wishes of some is considered beneficial by those who favored the 
proposal. Or it may be possiblle for winning coalitions of those included^ 
withia a jurisdiction to devise a taxing formula that imposes lUore than 
a proportional share on a losing coalition. A policys decision imposed 
on all ground water producers by a management enterprise to lim^it ground 
water production, for example, would be considered a benefit by those who 
voted for the measure and a deprivation! by those who voted against it. 
Ground water producers may be able to form^ coalition and impose a- land ' 
tax on residents, thus shifting >thejnajor .financial burden o^ collective 
action from water producer to residents. ' The ^eation of a public juris- 
diction enables a group to^^capture joint benefit?, but winning coalitions 
may also be <able to gain additional benefits through* deprivatiofiT imposed 
onsldsirtg .coalitions. i . 

At the time of .constituting a new enterprise, individuals cannot 
know or predict specific f uturej^ecisions to be made. Assuming that 
no '''elite" exists to form a relatively permanent winning coalition. 
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individuals know only that there will be different 

future policies. Sometime's they will be on a winning side and Ifcher 
times they will be on a losing side. ^However, individuals can predict 
the effect of different voting rules on the amount of future depriva- 
tions that winning coalitions will be able to imposj^. When a small 
proportion of the total affected group of individuals is authorized to 
take actions for the entire group, the probability of deprivations is ^ 
greater than when , a larger proportion of the affected group must agree 
prior to action. . As the proportion of individuals whb have to agree 
prior to action l^s enlarged, total expected deprivations may fie reduced. 
Totar deprivatioiji coats tend to decline the higher the proportion of 
individuals from a given group that must agree prior to taking an 
authoritative stiep. If all must agree before actiona( can be taken, po- 
tential deprivatfion costs would be^'zeio. No one would agree to a deci- 
sion* ff he feltj that he would be deprived as a result of it. Conse- 
quently, deprivjation cost curv^ are usually downward slqping to the 
right and cros^ the horizontal axis^t the decision rule equivalent to 
unanimous consent [2^ pp7 72 -80]. . . 

Within tiiis general pattern, s^pecific deprivation cost curves may 
vary considerajBly, as illustrated by Figure 5. A.' In these and the re-, 
maining figures, the ^erticj^l axis measures aggregate costs accruing to . 
group members result^h^ from collective* action. The horizontal axis 
represents thie proportion ^ individuaXs required ^o agree to a decision 
before actionf^can be J:aken. Even tho^gh-the illustrated deprivation 
cost curves Vary considerably from each other, all of thetq have a general 
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tendency ±o be downward sloping to the right and all cross the horizontal 
axis at N which is equivalent to the rule of unanimity. 

The shape and level of the deprivation cost curve for indivlcfuals 
contemplating the establishment of a ground water basin management en- 

r 

terprise would depiend upon (1) th6 con8titutJ.onal ground rules of the ' " 
state in which the basin was located concerning allowable activities, 
tax and bonding authority, and purchasing and personnel practices, and 
(2) the range and liiAits that the affected individuals themselves place . 
on future activities of such an enterprise. 

Time, monigy^ and effort costs * 
Wheii petMple must agree to a decision before action can be taken, • 
time, money, amd effort are devoted to gaining agreement.' These ele- 
ments cou^d j>e devoted to other valuable purposes or opportunities for 
gain, for, while people are engaged in the attempt to reach a joint deci- 
sion, other uses of thelir, time, money, and effort are precluded. If 
the decision-making process is a long and involved one, participants may 
lose many opportunities* to invest in their joint /benefit while they dis- 
cuss what action to take. 

While individuals involved ii^ a\(jgpj3titutional process cannot 
predict how much time, monejr, and energy will be necessary to gain agree- 
ment on specific future policies , they can estimate the cos&e of gaining 
agreement prior to action of different voting rules. In general, the 
larger *the proportion of individuals required to agree prior to action, 
*the higher will be the total costs of gainings^agreement . Consequently,; 
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most time, money, and effort cost curves will be positively sloped. As 
the decisiofi rule-becomes more inclusive, costs riae. 

At the time of constituting a new enterprise, individuals have 
potentially more control over limiting the rfi^pge of^ future actions t^an 
over enabling specific future actions to be accomplished. A collectivity ^ 
may be aBle to keep future ^deprivation costs relatively low by carefully 
restricting the range of a livable joint actions and by adopting a deci- 

' ' . . ■ V * 

slon rulq, approaching unanimity. However, by so doing, the group may 
face very high costs in the form of time, money, and energy required to reach 
some form of affirmative action and in the form of opportunities missed 
for colleCtive dction.. \Time, ttioney, and energy co§t curves can conse- 
quently take on a variety ^f shapes, as "illustrated in Figure 5.5. 

' The shape and level of the opportunity cost component for indivi- 
duals constituting a ground water baain management enterprise would de- 
pend *uporv rfll^the amount and. rate of overdraft, (2) the ease with which 
individuals could gaiti access to information about ground water condi- 
^tions ^nd proposed remedies, (3) the vulnerability 6f the ground water 
basin to long-run damage -^through compaction or sal€ water intrusion, 
and (4)\the capacity of^ome affected individuals to function as "hold-v 
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outs" if inclusive decision rules were chosen. 
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TptaX exists of collective decision making 



Deprivation costs *would bie 'minimized if collective action could be 



ndertakeh through voluntary association utilizing the rule of unanimity. 
However, under yoluntary association, time, money, and energy cqsts could 
be very high. These costs could be minimized by moving to public organi- 
zation and empowering any one individual or a small proportion of indi- 
vi-duals to^Slnake binding public decisions for all. vHowpver, in most 
instances ^the resulting deprivation costs would be so gre^t that few 
individuals would! be willing to give their consent to the utilization 

• 1 ^ ■ -^.i- - : ^ ■ , ■ • , ■ . 

of such decision , irules^ In generaj. neither the .moat inclusive nor the 
lea^t inclusive decision rulefs are efficient for dealing with problems 

■ . ■ • 1- ■ " . . " „ , ■ 

, of collective Action. ^ ^ 

. .. ■<j) .1 

Consequently, at the tim^ of constituting.a^ new pt^blic enterprise, 
both cost functions need to be taken into accpunt. When deprivation ^ 
costs are added to opportunity costs, a toCal collective decision-making 
cost curve is formed,, and it'may*exhibit .a wfde variety of shapes. 
Three hypothetical 6urves are illustrated in Figures 5.6, 5.7, and 5.8. 
The significant portion of the total curve is the segment immediately 



surrounding the low point. Where the low poMt of the total cost curve 
falls depends upon the height and shape .of both deprivation and tim^, 
money; and energy costs of collective action, 

o 
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Figure 5.6 Total collective decision-making Costs 
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Figure 5.8 Total collective decl sion-ntaklng costs 
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If the deprivations that can be imposed by a prospective public 
enterprise are. limited while the time, money, and energy costs are 
relatively high, the low point of the total co^ts, curve will fall in a 
region requiring a relatively small number Gf persons to agree prior to 
mk^g an authoi'itative decisioij, a§ is shiown in Figure 5.6. On the- 
other hand, if the deprivations that can be imposed are very high and 
the time, money, aftd energy costs are relatively low, the low point will 
fall in a region requiring a- relatively large proportion of the affected 
to agree ^or to making an authoritative action, such as shown in Figure 
5..^. If the potential deprivations and potential time, money, and energy 
costs afe relatively balanced, the low point* will fall approxitiately 
in the middle range of .potential voting rules. This is the situation 
illustrated in Figure 5.8. • ^^ f 

Thus, the minimum point of a' ^ptal collective decision-making cost 
curve can vary radically from one requiring only a few individuals to 
agree prior to action to one requiring close to unanimity. Majority 
agreement does not provide a logically unique voting rule. A majority 
voting rule is efficient (i.e., the lowest point on the total co^ curve) 
when deprivation costs and time, money, and e^rgy costs are approximately 
symmetrical. 

Comparison of benefits with cost o f c-ollective action 

At the time of constituting a new public enterpris^e. total costs 
of collect^e decision making can be compared with total benefits derivabj 
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frottt eatabllfihitxg ^^-J^^ enterprise as well •as with the benefits derivable 
^rom other strategies. The lines B-B' in Figures 5.6, 5.7, and 5.8 repire- 
seut the potential ijet benefit which could be derived from collective 
action, such as thd c6n8titutidnr6f ^ ground water basin managl^ment en- 
terprise. T^se lin^s itepresent the present value of the flow of future 

benefits derived from collective action, less the 'flow of futute produc- 

\ ^ * 

tion costs involved in such^ctlfon. 

The benefit leve^l in any^particular case is derived from an analysis 
of socfal benefits and ^osts similar to that discussed earlier in this 
chapter under "Potential benefits from Collective Action*" Line B-B', 

• * ■ f ■ 

for example, could be derived from diagrams similar to Figure 5.1, 
5.2, or 5.3. The height of line B-B'' could be equivalent in amount to 
the voliimp of the shaded triangle QRS in Figure 5.i, in which case it 
would represent the amount of net social costs that could be avoided 
through collective action. Or. the height of line ^B' " could be equiva- 
lent in amount to the volume of the shaded areas in Figures 5.2 or 5.3, in 
which case it would represent the amount of net social benefits that 
could be gained through collective action. 

At the time of constituting a new public decision-making system, 
members of the affected community are /interested in establishing decision 
rules for arriving at future management decisions that will keep future 
public decision-making costs less than tlhe benefits tio be derived from 
collective action. If a portion of the total collective decision-making 
cost curve lies beneath the benefit level, a net benefit can be achieved 
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through collective action. Such a net benefit can be conceptualized as 
a T>olitical surpli^. ,The ampunt of political surplus available from 
collective action depends upon the benefit level', the shape and level of 
the total collective decision-making cosfcurve, and tihe decision rule 
chosen. If the least-cost decision rule (R) -Is chosen in Figures 5.6, 
5.7', and 5.8, then the political surplus is the lirve ^segment x-y in each'^ 



case. 



Affected individuals would be willing to agree to the formation of 
a public enterprise whenever the proposed decision rule's involve less , 
cost than the benefits to be derived through collective organzation. 
In Figure 5.6, 5.7, and 5.8, any decision rule which required between - 
Q and Q' of the affected individuals to agree prior to action would re- 
"^"sult in an increase in net benefits to the comifiunity and the capturing 
"of the political surplus. The political sur^Jlus would be, maximized if 
the decision rule? Represented- by the low point on the total cost curve^ 
in each case were adopted^ The rule producing the maximum political si5^ 
plus has be^ Labeled R. If the optimal rul^were proposed ,^indiViduals 
affected by.4:he organization of an enterprise would maximize their joint 
net benefits through itsi use even tjiough (1) they would be forced to . . 
abide by some future^ciaion to which they did not agree and (2) they 
♦ also would pay some opo^ttunity costs. ^ 
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MULTIPLE GOODS AND MULTIPLE ErfftPRISES 



0 



If the possibility of managing a ground water basin" were the only 
problem facing a Community, constltuti^al decision making would be a 
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relatively simple process of calculation. Net soQjLal benefits to be 
gained through collective actiom would 'be ^ compared against the costs of 
collective decision making utilizing different decision rules. If the 
costs of decision makitig were less than the benefits tp be gained for 
at least some decision rule. Individuals would attempt to constitute 

.an enterprise to utilize the optimal rule for^ making future policy 

•« > ■ ' 

choices. ^ 

However, most communities face, a wide variety of public prob terns 



and opportunities iox, collective action. In addition to ground water 

it ' 

basin management, individuals* may want to undertake collective action 
to gain a wide variety of public goods and services, including provisions 
for f lood^control, education, sanitation, transportation, and recreation 
facilities.' If the groups affected by the provision of each of these 
public goods were identical, and if , the shape of the total collective 
decision-making cost curve were similar for each of these public goods, 
orie public enterprise could.be constituted to make future policy deci- 
cf^ns regarding all of them. However, the""^i^inge of individuals affected 
by a sanitation facility may differ radically from the range of individuals 
affected 6^:1;.he provision of a new road or the construction 'of a n,ew 
park, even though some individuals might be affected by all three. Even 

when the range of individuals ai^fected is identical, there is a strong ^ 

^' 

possibility that the costs of collective decision making for each of 

J ' ' <^ 

these public goods will vary ccrnsiderably . 
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Thus, when we contemplate the problem of establishing, public, 
enterprises to provide multiple goods, at least two factors have to be 
considered in regard'to the establishment of a single enterpriise ..Versus 
multiple enterprises. The fi^^ factor is whether the individuals 
affected by the ppJlision of multiple public goods (or the reduction of 
public bads) are the same for all goods provided (or bads^voidecj) . 
The second factor is whethjer th^ most efficient rule for making "^^cisions 
regarding the provision of ^different goods 1^ the same7' Consid^iping each 
^ factor to be independent of the other, one can conceptualize four logical 
cases as shown in Figure 5.9. Cell 1..1 represents cases wherp the 
individuals affected by .the provision of multiple public goods- are rela- 
tively similar and the low point of the total decision-making curv^ for 
each good is also relatively similar. When this occurs it would make 
sense fosr a community to utilize on6 enterprise and one decision rule 
to provide all goods ^nd services meeting these criteria. -Cell 1.2 
represents cases where the individuals affected by the provision of mul- 
tiple public^ "goods is relatively similar but the low point of the total 
decision-making curve for each good is dissimilar. In this instance 
a community my be led to utilize one enterprise but different internal 
rules 6f decision inakiilg for determining future courses of action in 
regard to the different publib. goods involved* » We might think of these 
two cases as being represented in the real worldly the many general- 
-purpose local" governmental lini-ts which do provide several services 
using the same administrative machinery f6r all^ We are familiar with 
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many instances where decis^idh rules vary by the type of decision to bfe 
'made, even though all decisions are being made for the same^publjx. 

The second row represents instances where the public goods raf feet 
different groups of. people. In Cell 2.1 a solution Voul(f be due to 
establish different public agencies, eacfi using the same decision rule 
for internal decisions. In Cell 2.2 a solutitjr would be tp creati mul- 
tiple agencies*, each using different decision rules. Ip^ither of these 

cases, an attempt to utilize one public enterprise to provide multiple 

0- ^ . 

goods of differing impacts may substantially raise the total decisibn- 

^ . ' , ■■ ■ * 

Inking costs for all involved'. 

" Let us examine a hypothetical situation in which qne city iS; loc 
within a single county, as' shownr-on ^igurte 5.10. If all collective goc 
problems yhich individuals faced in this area affected individuals 
living within the boundaries of either the city or the couxjty as a whole, 
one might expect residents to utilize these general-purpose governments 
only. No special-function governmental units would exist. However, if 
part of the county were underlain by a ground water basin in a state of 
overdraft, and if the ground water basin were larger than the city and 
smaller than the county (as shown in Figure 5.10), then utilising either 
general-purpose governmental unit would tend to increase the total deci- 
sion-making cost curve for- that enterprise. 
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Figure 5.10 
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■ Why would this be? Let us first examine the difficulty of mak^ng^ 



ERJC ^ ^ 



•decisions about the ground water basin by the county government which 
' is larger than the scope of the problem to be s^i!^d. While all\he 
voters living in the ar^a underlain by the ground water basin could vote ^ 
in county elections regarding problems of ground water basin management^ 
other voters not affected by the basin would also be .Vbting: The^/ ^ 
voters wou-ld not have mych information about the ground^ water Jj^sin area 
and would certainly -not want to pass any legislation which might re- 
/ quire them to pay taxes to. support activities related to it. If the 
' residents of the ground water basin area wer6 not in a majority, they . 
would have to use log-rolling techniques , to convince other residents to 
go along. with tl^eir needed projects. They would hav* to promise support 
•fot legislation laffecting other small areas of the. county o^^tsM^of 
the area of the IrOund wdter basin in return for support for projects 
related to the gipund water basin area. While 'log-rolling techpiques 
' might enable residents of the county to put together packages of pi^djects 
.which were agreeable to a majority of the vpters, the bargaining involved 
in putting such packages together and the "lumpiness" of the process 
would have to increase both th6^:time, money; atid effort costs and the 
deprivation cost\p. In addition, since each of the subgroups within the 
county proposing\smaUer,scale projects yill receive the full benefits • 
from each project without having to pay the full costs^each group will 
be motivated'^to propose any project-where the marginal benefit to them 
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exceeds their own marginal cost regardless of whethef "marginal, benefit? ^ 

• X 

exceed the full marginal . cos tr to all residents of the county. Log-rolllilg 
may consequently ^l^d to an overinvestment in the provision of p(\bli^ 

goQds. ^ ; 

If residents of^ the goiihd water basin went, instead, to the city 
government to ti^y t/ regul^^e their basin, they would be dealing with 
a governmental entity jijhich is smaller than the scope of the problem to 
be solved In this case, city reside^^ts of the ground water basin area 
would be the only ones, paying for a management program. Those^living 
outside, the city 'bounJiaries would benefit from such a program without 



having to pay.. This would substantially alter the deprivation costs 



of thoae living inside the city. If the number of non-paying belief i- 
ciari^* were large, residents of the city would be unwilling to invest 
veipy many resq^urces in such a management program. Utilizing a govern- 
mental' unit which is too small may "tesult in an underinvestment in the 

provision of collective goods. _ _ 

Reliance on governmental units wl^ich are mismatched to the problems 
to be solved can result in increased decision-making cost^ and misalloca- 

o ■ ■ o . . - , 

^ tiory in ,the provision of public goods [l6]. If the time required 
" for citizens to invest in information regarding the management: of public 

enterprises had zero val^e, .then a public enterprise for each public 
^ good affecting different individuals might be justifiedT Obviously, this 
> is not the c^ts^. The capacity of citizens to^^^fe*htrol a large number 
of governmental units is limited. ' /? i. 
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:The problem of a miltiplicity of g^jjrernmental units can be seen 

*■ - -J) . • . . * 

as a problem of trade-off betweeft having too few governmental unitSj 
' wit^the consequefffce of having total decfsion-making costs higher and 
a misallocation of public goods, or having too many governmental units^ 
with citizens losing control due to the high cost of information. 
Recognizing the nature of- the trade-offs' is an essential step for 
social scientists when they turn t a recommending 'reforms in the? organiza 
tion of local governmental units. ^From this analysis it is ^at least 
understandable why* citizens may resist the consolidation of all local 
units into one large, general -purpose governmental unit for an area. 
Such a unit -can be^r^dicted to be too small for some puirposes and, too 
,large for others. . ' 

The logic of constitutional^bel^avior developed above begins t6 ■ 
offer an explanation, for the decisions individuals make in th^^rganiza 
tion of different public enterprises at the local level.' jit thifs ex- 

planation is valid, one would expect to find a vide va^fey:^ organiza 

-/\ ■ ■ ' / ' " ' - 

ttonal forms beirtg employeyd In practice to solve different public 

problems- This is, of course, what we do find when we observe the on- 

going political process. However, the explanation most frequently 

offered for this repeateiily noted pattern of govemthental organization 

Vat the local level differs substantially from the one developed above. 

Many scholars have assumed that the cuSrrent pattern of local government 

results from *'the ad hoc development of governmental units with little 

rational control . . . Random events rather than rational events 



are .frequently citedFas causative factp/s. Those wha have -argued 




that the pat:;tern of overlsfjfplng jurisdictions is caused by random 
events have also argued that thjts pattern-should be eliminated. Our 
' refotm literature is filled with allusions to the need for a '^one ' 
j community-one government" solution to lo9al governmental problems. , 

Because we can begin to*offer a logical explanation for a phenomenon 
' does not mean that we have to approve of theiphenomenon itself or aspfects^. 
of it. An explanation for the multiplicity *of governmental units doe^ 
no;t mean tha^t one approves of all multiplicity^ Obvious^ly;, the world is 




noifc perfect. 'Reform of local, government should itself be an qn-going 
process. However, wh4n^*reforms are proposed .which do nbt tak^ into * 

accpunt the Ipgic of the situation to whicl:^_l|he reform is -applied, 

" *' ■ • < \ - ' ' " 

little change can be accomplished. As we dewlbp this logic further, 

the next important step to be taken is to de-^elop carefully our^theory 

of public goods so that the^robljem of organizing units of local govern- 

meat to provide different kinds of public goods and services calPbe 

elucidated. The proylsioiy of water, flood c\>|^Jtrpl, sewerage, soil ^ 

conservation, drainage, irrigation, and water conseryation .are all t3rp'es 

of goods which are sufbject to substantial d^rees of natur^gl constraint 

(where physical boun.dary conditions are highly relevant, apart^TFftJTti con- 

straint;s arising from social patterns). 0^ the ^3,886 special districts 

in the United States in 1972, 10,514 or 44 percent were devoted to soil 

conservation, drainage, ^irrigation, water conservation, flood coi^trol, 

othet resource purposes, jurban water supply, and sewerage. * > 
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Such data as the number of districts devoted to particular .purposes 

does not by itself give one much evidences to whether some of these 

* 

(Jistricts shpu4d be consolidated or whether s^e of them are tqe large 
^nd should divide. However, to the extent that these district boun- 
daries are related to natural boundaries, reducing their number coulii 

* 

increase the costs of providing resource-related public ^goods and ser- 
vices. What is important for sociri scientists %o begin to consider ^ 
are the ef/ect's of trying to provide diverse types of public ^oods and 
services utilizing diverse types of institutional arrangements. Natural 
resourc^e^roblems may not easily be solVed'by political jurisdictions 
established to provide social services and police a/d fire ^TotBCttoxiT 
Instead of complaining about the sheei:^ number of unitS, let us develop 

our theory still further and undertalce. empirical studies which examine 

' 14 
specific hypotheses underlying reform, proposals. Is it not a ^dangerous 

course of actdoti for social scientists to recommend to their fellow 

citizens drastic reforms in thei^ government without having undertaken 

the necessary hard-nosed research efforts to insure that the reforms, 

if adopted, will/t^ot do more harm than gpofl? 
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- F^TNOTES 

!• For an in-depth analysis of the predominai>t paradigm of reform, 
see V. Ostrom [13] and E. Ostrom [9]. \ 

. ' > - . \ 

1. A short list of the "classics" in this litex^ature would at least 

include Bucha^n and Tullock [2]; Dpwnaf [4]; Olson [s]; Baumol >C l3 ; 
"^ahl ahd Lindblom [3]; and Riker [l?]. / « . 

3. By rational the author nieaTtis that the, individual is able to rank all 
alternatives placed before him. Either A is more valued than B, , 
or B is more valued than A, or the individual is indifferent as 
between A and Bs^ ^Secondly, this ordering is transitive. If A is 

^^r&feif]:ed to.B, and B is' preferred to C, then- A is preferred -to C. 
An individual is considered to have adopted a maximizing strategy 
when he consistently chooses the alternative which has tl}e highest 
net v,alue for him. 

4. By large numbet th"^ author means 'at least latger than a group that 
can sustain face-to-face relations. See Olson [8, pp. 19-363. § 

5. This figure Is similaf to one presented by Hirshleifer, DeHaven, 
ahd Helliman L6, p. 65]. 

6. The tax would, of course, have to be a variable tax depending upon 
the amount d?f water pumped. ^This is one of 'three different types 
of "salutions" proposed for common pool problems. The other two, 
solutions are the imposition of a central decisipix and', the imposi--. 
tion of a quota system, Weschler [19] and Ostrom do]. :;:.r 
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See Olson [s] for an analysis of why groups do not automatically 
form when individuals share common interests. See Baumol [ l] for 
an analysis oof why rational individuals will resort to limited 
coercive ipeans to gain common interests, 

Madison stressed the difference between constitutional decisions • 
which might not be altered by a later government by a simple govern- 
ment action, and other forms of political decisions which were 
alterablfe by the government of the'' day. See Madiri'on [7, p. 34B] • 
and Ostxom 

In, the West Basin area of Southern Calif ornia^^^ater producer4 and 
others began meeting in 1944 to discus^-dtf f erent way6 and means of 
establishing new institutional arrangements to solve jfheir problems. 
In 1945'lthey formed the West Basin Water Associatiorf, -a Voluntary 
private association composed ofCmoot of the water producers 'in the 
area and , others potentially affected by collective ^cEion. \In 1947 . 
they constituted the West Basin Municipal WJa'ter District to bring 
^ supplemental water to the a^a. , In 1954 a funding zone withiy J:he 
Los Angeles County Flood Control Disttict was Constituted to provide 
revenue for capital investments in replenishment. 

> * 

They began the process of* drafting organic legislation t^, be 
'submitted to the California state legisUt*^^7^ The drafting committee 
was composed of the president of Che Vest Basin Water Association, a 
thember of the Executive Cpmmlttee. of the West Basin Water Association, 
/'an attorney fr^m the' Los AngQ^es Cit;y,Departtiaent, of Water and Power, a.n 
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engineer from the Metropolitan Water District, an engineer from the 
Orange Cpunty Water District^^ a representative from ther^'Jjater and 
Power Committee of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, a repre- 
sentative from the California Farm Bureau ]f*ederation, a representa- 
tive from the California Farm Bureau Federation, a representative 
from the Irrigation Districts Association^ California, a water law 
attorney from Riverside County, a represehtative from the California 
Mutual Water Company Association, a representative frbm the Agri- 
cultural Council of California, and a representative from the United 
Water Conservation Districts. This **^mmitt5ee of Twelve" represented 
all' potential veto points oyer any future constitutional proposals. 

As a result of the unanimity adhieved w'lthin this committee, the 

^.^ . • ■ 

*. ' 4' . ' 

organic legislation submitted by the committee was apptove^ by the 

. ^ ' i ^ ,„ ^ ' 

Gitate legislature without any significant changes. 

• In 1955, after extensive meetings among^ public officials from 
the State Department of Water Resources, the Los Angeles County 
Flood Control District i'^^ the Metropolitan Water District , thfe^^ties 
of Los Angeles^nd Long Beach, aigid a number of private wat;et companies 
held by the Execut^Lve Committee of the West Basin Water Association, 
a new replenishment dislyrict: was formed/ B^inning in 1945, affected 
water producers in West Basin explored diverse ways of achieving 
a court -sanctioned production ^tback which was finally established 
through a 8tj(j^ulated"^^^udgemeIfl^ iX^961. " • 

It took approxiinately 17 years^o bonstitute a mi:»^ed-ente5prise 
; management system. During this, constitutional period, the forum for 
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a large portion of the constitutional debate was the West Basin Water 
Association or specially constituted ad hoc committees of affected 
individuals. The effective decisio^n^rule f<pllowed in tno^t of the j 
constitutional process was unanimity. 
10. This discussion of the potential cost of collective actions draws ^ 
heavily on Bqchanan/and Tullock [2]. Because the^ author felt that« 
the term "external costs" should be tds'erved for negative externalities 
resulting from interactions among enterprises rather than within 
enterprise^, that cost curve has been r^name^ "potential deprivation's." 
Secondly, the terra "time, money, and effort costs" replaces their 
term "decision-making costs" in order tp provide a more descriptive • . 



name and in order to'^^ifeserve "d^ecision-makftlg costs" for the total 
curve. See also Ostrom [l5, pp. 123-150]. 
11, Baumol used a similar logic to derive his. argument that it was a 

rational strategy for individuals to allow themafilves to be coerced^ 
into taking or refraining fVom an* action so long as all other affected 
individuals Were, also coerced in the same* fashion [l]. 

G ^ 

'12. Wood thought th,is pattern notable enough to emphasize it when, titling 
^" ' ' . i> ■ 

his book on the Political economy of the New York metropolitan region, 

1400 Governments [21]. 

* 13. Greer summarized the basic presuppositions of the-^ocial scientists 

engaged to prepare ^ "research" report ^n the neeBs of St. Louis, 

Missouri,, for reform. In his words: , « * 



It^as hypothesized that the ad hoc development of goverfimental 
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units with little iAtional,>control would have these consequences: > 

(1) great variation in the legal foundations and the real pur- 
poses of governmental units in the metro area, even resulting in 

governmental legitiipacy^used chiefly to prevent integration, . ^ 

J .' . ' ^\ , ^ ^ * 

(2) overlap in the units b£ govi^rnment providing the same^ or - 

similar Sefvices, resulting in conflicts of authority and " 
duplication of^service', {3) great variation in the "size of 
governmental unj.ts, resulting in an assignment of se^ices 
(which jnust be ^provided the citizens *accotdIri|g jto the usual 
division of labor among local governmental units in America) 
utterly dlspropgrtional to the jurisdictiorutl and f i^al jlre- 
sources of the government unit,. It 'was further hypothesized 

that this congej^-^s of 'heterogeneous and overlapping* govern- 

h ' -'•">' 

mental units would, produce these results: (1) great variation ' 

in output, or g^rvtce levels, among the different units, (2) graafe 

variations in the efficiency or cost be^^^fit ratio, among the 

units, and (3) a generally low level of some services throtigh- * 

out the area\ due t6 the (^leterloiis effects o£ pooi^ services 

in one governmental unit upon the services injother, interde- ( ^ 

pendent units. . . . Fi^all^, it was hjrpothesl^^ed that size / 

of govei?ntnental uijit would have ho retlationship to t^^ vitality 

of the local political process, . . . These ptopositions were 

not 'initially stated 'as hyt)otheses; their validitV. was o assumed, 

for th^y^were part of the over-all ideology of the movement to 

save the citi^ C5!l. ■ . 
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14. Several studies undeVtaken at Indiana University have attempted to 
examine. propbsitions derived /rom the reform tradition. See Ostrom 
and'Parks [12] and Ostrom et. al. .[11]. 
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CHAPTER SIX : 

a' Methodology for Planning Community* Services Under Scarcity and Conflict , 
.ROBERT W. CROWN ' « . ' . 

* **- » ^ 

THE SENSE in which the-term "planning" Is used here differs from the 
meaning usually associated either with the design of service delivery . 
systems in municipalities or with putting physical construction in 
place. "Planning" in those settings has'^ tended, to deal with problems of 
organizing and completing capital projects. But "planning" in this chapter 
deals with the decision-making process which, in some cases, could lead ^ 



to later design and construction stages, Thus,_ it deals with are4s,of 
greater political conflict, with areas in which public action My private 
citizens might be focused/ and basically with the eventual selection of 
the set of activities that will be performed as "implementation" of the, 
programs viewed as best for Meeting varioiis social goals (as perceived 
by someone), given the limits tfeposed by available resources. 

This conception of planning requires that.a, comprehensive s6t of 
services be considered in »the planning process, including, as alternatives, 
variotls levels of services'already being delivered as well as varidus >. - 



levels of those services"* that jmight potentially be incf^uded. 

The vatiety, of factors and forces that determine what set of ^ 
actions are "optimal" make it necessary tg have a methodology for system- 
atically sorting and Y:omparing the klterna-tives ^so that generally acceptabl 
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outcomes can be approached. It is to this problem that the chapter 
addresses itself. The presently described system, however, cannot 
actually dictate what must be dqne or initiated, in a particular setting, 
because it does "^not ^generally -'allow for the specification of areas of 
political compromise th^t certainly are essential for arriving at * 
acceptable community decisions. Rather, what the sjj^tem does is offer 
a quantitative knowledge-base upon which meaningful cX)mpromise can be 
built. 

This chajjter first makes some distinctions that ,will be useful, aijd 

t 

then illustrates the methodology with a hypothetical example* The solution *^ 
in the example will show that the community will be^ better off, given its 
resources, if it undertook several lower priority projeofe^'^^as a package, , , 
rather tjj^n proceeding tfi^highe^t priori t'y%project first. This mak6§: 

some sense intuitively, wheriNSi^ consider our own private decisions. Wje ^ 
seldom do the one thing we would most? like to do when this rules -out the 
possibility of doing several things, each of which gives us satisfaction, 
but in smaller amounts each. The important thing about tHe system that 
is described is that it allow^ the user to arrive at the appropriate mix 
of the lower priority items (and also leaves the flexibility to have some /T^ 
of th6 highest priority project included) -without guessing.^ 

^ SCARCITY AND CONFLICT 

Conflict arises because oi^ the scarcit^e^ pf resources needed to., 
satisfy all desires simultaneously, * Howt the conf lic'^is resolved is part 
of society's problem, -^^pical economic tools for cesolving conflicts in 

i ^ " • • -Is, ^ • " - . 



' allocations* include prices of scarce^ items, , (Whoever has the where-with- 
, %11 to trade for the item gets it) or other "rational" choice techniques^ 
; -such as benefit-cost analyses, impact ^analyses, and so on. Other means 
' .of conflict resolution are also familiar, ranging from reasonably civilized 
practices, such as acceptance of "majority rule" ^fter advocacy, all the 
way to the more barbaric acceptance of "strongest takes all," 

In the system considered here for the planning of services, there • 
is an interjial arbitrator of the conflict between alternative activities 
that might be feasible, closely resembling benefit-cost analysis. There 
is also a point li^ere social conflict comes into play in assigning the ^ 
weightings or priorities among the^ossible feasible altemativeg. - 
I Scarcity "^is the other side of the conflict coin and exists because 

of excess demand and aspirations relative to means. Many things in 



addition to financial resources are >scai:;ce for a community. Community 
acceptance of innovation and change* can be viewed as scarce, since aV 
a point in time given a "current" social^ setting .and condition, a ^et of - 
values and attitudes -concerning further innovation and change will con- 
strain the ease with which new movement is tolerated.^ Because bases of 

» *• ^ ' 

power are also limited, the political system can be oveirloaded; this 

- scarcity a\so" constrains movement. A further part of the o^er^ll scarcity 
^ ^ that faces ^he community is the limited tiifte and energy (and to some ex- ^ 

^ ,teut, the scope) of the planner himselfo Limits on numbers of administrative 

as well as line personnel constrain- chahge, in addition to the equally 
^significant Vtaff resistance changing new' functions. 
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The financial constraint* itself does not have a simple or homogej;ieous, 
nature. First, limits exist^onvthe ability of the local authority to 

generate income firom taxes, both by virtue of the character of the Gristing 

a ft 

tax bafee and because of local resistance to .raising tax'rates. Secondly, 
and ^elated to the first aspect of taxing, a lim|^| exists on the aommunity's 
ability to incur debt (which is the same thing as'^njoying i^^iTeventies 
today that are ''colledted" in the future) ^Lc^f'imlJy, there ^re limits on the 
amcJhnt of imported financing (externally g|gieratea income that cones as 
"foreign aid" to the community) that a community can secure.. What is v 7 ' 
equally important and seldom recognized is that there are probabl^^ti^^s 
to the extent that a community itgelf can usefully absorl) the full;^ 
benefits from extetnal financing; any unused benefits may leak cut of 

the Community or be partially or wholly devalued by inflated real local 

•. . ' ^ \' ' ' ■ ' ^ ' 

costs or cost in terms of "other project-s foregone. 

JVnother problem with finaneje that is externaMy generated (But 

possibly, not as large a problem as it first appears) is that external 

figiance is generally tied to a specific project or projec4: types,- with 

H requirements that locally generated, finances be used in some ma.tching 
formula. When the specified projectsr^re not those that the community 

'itself values most and. would icho5se for itself, there is an added de- 
valuation of resources tfi the extent tliat the community would have 
been "better off" under its own choices^*with .untied external finance. 
That is, there Is k devaluation to the amount received by the amount^ of 
the opportunity cost of the. forced priorities. ^ This value lost is eve|j 

^igher when matching v^undl^^ requirements, and the limits on the local 
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taxing ability /create financial shortages even fo^ projects thtft had , 
higher priorlty--as if the two' scafciMes' conspired to make matters even 
wor&e than they might otherwise j>e. Tb be sure, in a situation that 
appears to hold this kind of outcome, the community could x:hoo8e to forego 
its parti^yration 'in the program. But, local politics ^y make this even 
less desirable than taking the devaluation on other programs. 

The concern tlia,t tied funding of projects forces the community to 
be worse off^fmay be lessened if projects that are actually funded have 
benefit's that; the public perc^jives but that were not intended by the 
original designers of the project. For example, suppose the community 
had potential projects for^j^h health (in the sense of public health 



programs) and rt^strial parks but cVild ynly secure external financing 
tied to industr:^ parks. Supposp^allo that the public viewed the £nstal- 

lation of sewers w^ter treatment facilities,' and a system extension as 

ft,' 

a contributor to environmental health. The part of industrial park 

development dealing with its servicing, therefore,, could contribute posi- 

tlvely to the community perception tha't its he^jth ^need was being met. 

Therefbre, there could be (with proper designH^ positive gain in two 

^ . & ^ 

areas of community concern, even though it at first appeared that the 

projects were competitors. In essence, whien community planning is' under 

taken with a more con/prehensive view^at the start and , with an idea that 

yarious setS/ice systems in the community are potj^ntially interdependant 

(and not necessarily competitors for funds), planners can exploit the 

situations that may be outside o£ local controlTwith "crafty" planning 

and manipulation of designs and options that are within local control. 

- , ' .193 ^ > 
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FACILITY AND SERVICE 

Another distinction will assist in making c^ear thati^ options other 
thoti those which are iininedid.tely apparent might be open for commlinity 
planners. This distinction is -between "facilities," which have the 
character of being essentially fixed in place and are usually buildings 
of one j^nd pr another, and "services" which are more like 'the stream of 



usefuy qualities that* emanates from the "facility." A parallel* might be' 

t . , ^ 

seen in some piece of capital equipment and the work it does: the 

equipment itself^ can be thought of as having no use in* and of itself 

(this would be its "facility" nature), .but it has. value in that it 

generates a flow of work that had a particular v^ilue (its "servic^" 

natore) . Clearly, from the- planning viewpoint, the two characteristics' 

^re closely interlocked, since the character of ,thfe facility places con- 

straints on the service flows 'that it can generate, and the need for 

^ • .. ^ ^ 

services flowing at a giveii rate, and of particular t3rpes, limits the 

consideration of what might he appropriate facilities. 

Distinguishing between these two related characteristics permits 

the planner to consider such alte?rnatives as making old facilities generate 

\ • ^ ' ^ J ' ^ " ' 

new- services rather than creaMng new^^acili^ies (the remodeling versus 



new building problem) , using less fixed "facilities" to generate services 
to attain more spacially mobile delivery (the remote or mobile unit pror 
blem) , or imaginative use o^, building funds from different sources to l 
generate more comprehensive service. ^f lows in one place, in a given analytic 
framework (such»as the one described below). . • 
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^ ^ • LIMITATIONS ON SCOPE 




While it is advisable to be as comprehengive ds imaginable in the 
planning process^ to ensure that even margir^al contributions of seemingly 
remote^ possibilities are exploited, there is a legit imafe limit in the 
short run to the Elcope of the planning activity that is relevant for the * 
community^ It would be naive, and a waste of local resources, to 
attempt to deal, with problems that are products of circumstances beyond 

local control. If, for example, a problem of local land use ^s ^perceived, 
but land-use planning is reserved for state government (or area-wide 
government), then a Ic^al audio^lty must view land-use regulations as 
a short-term constraint on- activity--not ^ts'an area in which local ac- 

tion alone can make a difference. This constraint could be removed in 

'* * " ^ >^ 

the-flbnger run, no doubt, with new regulations drawn so as to accommodate 

. '^.'^ ^ 

'Sfttile better plan for the fixture, but this possibility would be beyond 
the scope of strictly locai"^ decision making. Similar situations might 
exist wit informs of environmental pollution that affect' a community as an 
^ externally generated condition (e.g., upstream pollution of wa-ter, or' 
atmospheric pollution originaiting outside the leg^ jurisdiction of the 
* local authority). Areas in which solutions to prc^lems legitimately 
demand the development of new technologies and basic research develop- 
ment (as contrasted witih areas in which solution^ could be ^f ound by 
applying knowri technology) would 'also be outside the scope of local 
planningj ' . * 
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Accepting that there are^;^hort-run limitations the scope of the 
planning activity, however, doe^ not necessarily mean that the local 
planning authority should not try and imagine wha^ it could-do to alter- 
the longer run Situation by removing constraints that limit short-term 
desired activity! Further, by conducting, a short-term .planning exercise 
such as the one suggested here, it would become* evident what added benefit 
might accrue from efforts to alter restraints in the longer i^un. 

Finally, the scope of a planning activity conducted at the present 

would be limited to activities where real variability is possible. If; 

for example, a decision was made "lasj: year" to under^ke a^^pital pro- 

ject, then part of the resources available for "this year's*' activity 

' ^ / - 

would have already been committed. Irideed, this would also be tri4 for 

some decisions that had ^been made many years ago, as in t!he case^f hos- 
pitals or municipal buildings already in place, or basic servi/es which 
are fundamental to "community" (such as fire or' police services). The 
only decision that can be made in these instances is to raise and expand 
levels of quality or permit them to depreciate (hy cuttit^ allocations , 
for maintenance) . 





So, to simplify the discuss iop^the follov/ingWi^l, deal with the ' 
planning process^W.J.t relates to the allocation 9/ resources tjo 'activi- 
ties after the ^ost basic fixed costs to the co;<6mjinity have b^ii account- 

•/ , 

ed for. ^ /' ' 

■ A 

THE PLANNING METlK^^OGY 

/ . 

Keeping in mind the ideas put fprth in the preceding Sections 
one can project a basic method fpryfiieveloping plans for the community 
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^that includes. a variety of possible activitifes in a package, rather than 
plans that simply result from a series of decisions that are made in- 
dependently of each other and on an ad hoc basis. Xhe method describBd 

' ' ' • ~ 

he|:e -can be simplified or^Thade mori^ complex, depending on the data 
'^collection and management cap abi!\i ties of the users. A simplified 
version of the method is here 'described and applied in an illustrative 
(and hypothetical) situation."^ ^fc)re Qomplex treatments could be evolved 
if local authorities were to acquire the assi^ance of consultants or 



extension persons with .computer capability. 

The method requires that the planning authori'ty ask, "What" is the 
package of public services ,that can be added to what we nqw have that is 
best for the community overall, recognizing that some of our resources are 
already allocated Because of past decisions." , 

" Three types of bas:q.c information, are then needed: ^ I 
1. Basic inventdry of resources to be allocated. This inventory would 
" include: detail on current revenue that could be allocated; detail 
on -the capacity of the community to raise added ^unds through bonded 
indebtedness 5 how tnany employees could be added to the payrOllT land • 
available, or possibly available; and amounts and matching conditions 
of funding from state or federal sourcest In addition, the planning 
authority could also take into account conditions in other sectors 
oQihe community economy* such~ as slack in the building industry 
(stoce\iaking added demands on a supplier seotor, e.^g., co'ijs^truction, 
may frusVtate the private^ sector, and the desires of the jJi^blic sector 
to complete projects already under way), or possible competition • 
capital markets tha|; could limit implementation of plans once drawn. 

' ■ . ■•■ ' ■ " 197 
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These, conditions ^ouia be viewed' as added resources' or as limits on 
resources^ thought" to .be available. The resources would be classified 
into categories that were sdmilar to the classes of^ resources demanded 
by the various projects or activities contemplated. 

Basic feasible alternatives that might be in the plan. Three issues 

. , , ... ^ 

are invplved 'in developing this set of information: . ' 

s^a. What constitutes a logical unit of any facility for possible, 

incjasion in the plan. As a general principle, the service wou^ld 
be described in terms of a unit of facility that could not be 
subdivid^4^^j^ther and still retain the quality that makes .it ^ 
a unit capalile^^^^delivering the service. For example, if the 
question involved ma^s^ing additions to hospital servliSfe^', the 
basic unit would not net^ssarilj^ be the "room" or the "bed," 
since a "bed" alone would' not realty capture the essence of^ , 
hospital service. But, possibly the "wing" or "ward" or "service" 
containing several "beds" woiild describe the- essentials, of, the 
service delivered. Similarly ^ basic units of "sewer and water" 
treatment and delivery can be imagined, as "could basic units 
capturing the essence of "park," "^'industrial site," and, so on. 

Further refinement of ^he no the basic unit t^o be 

considered is made when the'xbas^c unlt'^s considered in combination 
with other facilities, either existing or in the process of being 
o planned. Let us refer to the services of hospitals again for 
, illustration. Having dec|:aed that the unit would be a "service," 
it is legitimate to consider whether the facility generating the 
servi4-e would he set yp as part of the existing hospital, in a 
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separate, clinfc-styled setting, , or as part x»f some other communitjr 

V 

facility. There would be potentially different benefits accruing 
from any of these alternatives, and, certaitily, different demands •* 
placed on resources. The alt ema%ves, therefore, would be 
competitive, and a planning process would havS to arbitrate the 
issue (wTiich is possible In the method described loiter).' 
How to limit th'^ options considered. More will be aafd in. the 
section which follows about the seledtion a^ rating of alter- 
natives. Further, thi^ problem of "narrowing the field" has 
been described earlier in* this' chapter ^in the context of devoting ) 
community energy and resources only to problem areas that can be 
reasonably controlled at the local level. As A general principle, 
however, those alternatives that appear to be only ^^J^p^^^y 
f,easible, because of the lack of technology or knowledge in. the 
area, could be eliminated from consideration. Hoyever, the elim- 
ination of alternatives in the preplanning stagg runs the risk of 
seriously reducing the power of gemtltte planning' . Clearly, the 
key to selection of alternatives to be considered is pne of the 
areas in which conflict 'ia certain to arise, however fair an^ 
reasonable individuals in positions of power try to be. 
Basic resources needed per unit of facility considered. ^Whatever 
options are selected for inclusion in the ^et from which the plan' 
will be generated, each of them^ will have an associated set> of ' 
requirements needed to complete the procurement of one unit of 
the facility in^5plyed. These requirements could be available 
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from engineering or architectural specifications, could be 
developed from other communities in which facilities like those 
considered had been^cQnstructed, or could be developed through 
staff work in surveying and construction of "budgets" for the 
kinds of projects to be considered. The classes of resouitres ^ 
that would be demanded would be classified to correspond with 

< . r ■ 

the classes of resources- described about in section one; indeed, 

* .'"'•^ "> 

.4' 

these two classification schemes should be developed together 

• * rf - " 

to highlight only those resource types that would be scarce to , 

the community and (or) competitively bid for by two or more 

possible alternatives in the pl^n. Resources of the community 

that it: can treat as essentially fr^e (in the sense that t;<hey 

<> » ' " , ' 

are abundantly available to the community and no other) and 

for which there would not be com^tition between alternatives in 
whatever plan that .emerged need not Be specified, since such re- 
sources would never make a critical difference to the decisionsN^ ^ 
that were made. But such resources ai^e rare in nature. ^ 
Ranking alternatives that might be in the plan., No other "problem in 
the p-lanning process would be as difficult to deal with, nor as sub- 
ject to political pressure, open conflict, and^bitter feeling, as the. 

determination of the ranking of alternatives or ''priorities." It is 

>. ■ ft ■ ■ 

in this area that accusations. of "vested interest," "hidden agigndas," 
"payoff,^ and the like come to the fore. But it is also in this areal 
that the so-called Vdemoc^tlc process" can best .be allowed to work 
for maximum community participation in the' determination of the 
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community's future.^^ „ . 

'What is need^d^for the planning process is g. rating of the options 
(not just B, ratdcing) to be cond^idered (and, to be> sure, inputs on 
wha£^ptions' to include); that is,^ the assignment o£ a number to each 



alternative , that Vliows its desirability relative to the others to be 

considered . One Way\f doing, this is to assign the number "100" to^ 

■. r ^- 

the upst desirable option, then assign an "appropriate score" between 
0 and 100 *to^ the re^t . 

Several meansi can be suggested for determining the sizes of tfte 
riumbers (weightings) to be assigned, and all of them could be used at 
s one time or other as £i compendium of evi4ence. For example, a group 
interaction technique c^^lled the "Delphi" technique could be employed 

for determining both the scope .of the options and the weightings 

^ 2 ' V ' . ' 

simultaneously. A vk^iant of this technique is the Nominal Group Proce 

' 3 ' 

method described elsewhere Un this volume. JBasic surveying of random 

samples of th^, community" population, if managed so that useful in- 

formation comes forth,. can also be employed for limiting ^options and 

\ - 

assigning weights to the/5ption& that remain. But surv^s that simply 
ask what people want, without also asking what they are willing to 
giv^ up in terms lof paying increased taxes, foregoing benefits from 
otfter options, or; paying On a f ee^-for^-use basis, wil^ not yield irtfor- , 
mation fifcm which real ratings ""can be determinej^. / » 

Because the^ assignment of '"weights is of critical importance to 
the' outcome of the plan, it is. also wotth the <ef fort to modify the ^ 
weights and -develop two or three plans so that t^e f ^nal' decision can 
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be ma(le with some knowledge of t^ow sensitive the plan is to variation 
in the presumed priorities. The more sensitive the plan, as a general 
rule, the more cautiously would the planning authority approach -its „ 
advocacy of the outcome of the process as "The Plan." 

AN ILLUSTRATIVE PROBLEM • ^ 

Planning Council in a particular dommuil^itjr thought 



The local Health 



aiNadditional health-care service that v$^s not 



that there was a need for 

being offered ig the community. For reasons of accasaibility and the 
possibility of future expansipn, the Council thought that/locating" the^ 
service in a clinic, remote from the existing hospital, wouj^be more bene 
ficial tha[n locating the service in the existing hospital. But they also 

recognized that constructing a separate clinic ^would be more <lt)stly thanr 

■ ^ ■ 

simply adding on to thte existing facility. When looking for sites for the 



new clinic, We Healtl|p Planning Council found that^ another ^roup of 
citizens. wasvinte:pested in establishing'a new pqblic park with a pool to 
replace the existing parl^, into which d pool could no,t be built on some 
of the same s^es. In addition, the sites that were being viewed by these 
two citizens *^groyps were also being considered by the^'Shamber of Commerce, 
hoping to establish an industrial park. y 

Jhe citizens advocating th^pool with the ^park would have been 
happy, as a second-be<^t situation, to establish a pari^ without a pool -out- 
side of town./ These citizens also wanted to see a Community Center built 
in tpwn, Th^e land they thought was Kest for the construction of the 
Community /Center was an existing* in-town park# 

' . * ... ■ - 
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11 groups^ 'Wanted the town council to provide funds for initial 
caplt/al^onstruc^ion ^nd future maintenance. All groups thought that 
•some bonded indebtedness (^r issue )Of debentures) should , be incurijed for 
fheir o^ particular project. .Also, the advocateg of the medical service 



and the iadustrial park felt their own positions were strengthened because 
o£ the availability of ifiatching outside grants t^pm federal sources. 

From the town council*s point' of view, there was money to undifertake 
some of these projj^ctS' but not all of t;hem. ""FurtheT, the town controlled 
land that would be' .usef ujf for industrial parks and public parks, with 



^ools and \^thouf. ' Also, £he town controlled land qn which clonics or • 
c^amunity centers could be built. , 

i But Ho.fordsilall many ^rounds of politicking and bickering^ between 
these specif! interest groups, thrown council decided to, work^ for a 
comprehenste plaii. The council reasoned that a '^^comprehensive pMn jnight 
incj-ude some of parties, «pjfects, ^and that, in any event, anOe^nd 

' * i ' 4 " • 

a comprehensive plan would use resources in one pfoject that were not 
committed to another project. This Wduld ^llow the council to manage th§ 
bommunity^s unique resources to the maximum well-being of all parties. 

The council's staff prepared a basic inventory of resources that 
could be allocated in the at)pTQpriate time period in^the future for all of 
,the projects braii^ht to \he council (see planning methodology. Section 1, 
above). The coun*ai-l then made a staff member available to, the special 
inter-est groups to as'sist them in, defining the logical unit for possible 
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•• "' . : ' ■■■■ ■ 

inclusion in tf\e plan, detailing a budglet of resources that would be 
required' if that one^imit of their pr^eject wa^ included 1-n the plan, "and 
encoui;agin^ them to see ^:heir o\pi|^sjpe(?if ic project .relation to t^'e " 
options open^td the *jgreater^cpBmuni\:yJ. Table 6.1 contains a sche^ull^of 
i;esources heX±ev^4~to be available to this qommunity- and a schedule (>{. ^ 
•resources requl^red per unit of proj[ect by each of the specializred projects 
described. *. , * ^ ' H . ^ . ^'i 

In-order to reduce o^en*cpnf Jicf and ensure a base of support in 
T:he community that- was as broad as possible*^ the^tdwn council decided to 
instigate one or other of the* techniques d^cjribed. earlier for arriy4.ng 
at a Consensus between th^ special inter^ll: groups and other groups who^e^ 
specific interests^ were not apparently -included in the projects urfder con- 
sideration. In this. >?ay th^e courjitil hoped to arrive at* a rating of.tAe ^ ' 
various grojectis already, propog^pd by th^ - special inter^st^ groups "and ORpn ^ 
the door for any new suggestions or new al&rnatives th^at were nqf a:lready 
on the table. Afte/ a round of compromise and Ifiegotfktions,. and based on 
evidence f roift surveys and other consensus in building, t'echniques (such as ^ 
those desc^ri^ed earlier, both in this chaf)ter and in this book), a iist of 

y . \ " . * ^ ^' • • . 

scores cdfntained in Table 16.1 emer^d. The council's sta^ ^Oled this 
information into a planning table as illusTtrated in Table/ 6. 2. 
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DEVELOPING THE BEST PLAN 
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For each option, two Initial pieces of Information are determined. 
First, calculate the maximum numbeiF of unltp of, each^optlon that the 
resources would allow If resources were entirely assigned to that option. 
This is calculated by dividing the initial ^^source availdibility by the] 

\ / . ■ / , 

per unit resoiirce required for the options. For example, if all tax 

revenues were assigned to the clinic, 10 units of !'clinic" could be had; 

I' 

if all potential bonds were assigned %0 the cl\tnic, 25 units of "clinic" 
■ ' ^"^^ . ■ • ' , ■ ' ^» * 

could be had,, if all out-bf-t.owi^ land was as'si^ed, '100 units would be 

possibl^^ ' , . rr : ' , 

Then^ tor each op.tioi^,' unc^erline the* smallest, maximum attainable ' 

level. In the case tHe.clii^ic, this £9 10 units. It is irrelevant 

that 100 ^units Balght be had by . assigning all, out-of-town' land, since there 

would not be enough tax revenue available to attain mbre^ than ID in any 

^event. 'Next, for eitch option, ca^^clt!i^ate the m£^pum attainable "social 

score" wjiich is the product ofe^he thfexlmum attkinabie Jize and the per 

unit rating^ Evidently, the 10 units of clonic would yield a maximijm of 



1,000 as a social score. 



The first problem for the planner is to decide which option should 
Jbe included^ in the plan first. Clearly, it makes m<^t sense to initially, 
assign scarce^resources where they will yield the gireateat social score. ^ 
Therefore/' resources should be assigned first to Qption 3 (yielding a 
possible scare of 1587 on 16.7iinits of the option if it were expanded to 
its limit). Tentatively, Pla^ A would be determined, gi^^ing the schedule 
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.0 • 
of resources used and residuals left ^own in Table 6.2. Note that the 
op^tion'that appeals to give the^ greatest score first (i.e., Option 3) is 
not the clinic, even though the clinic w^^'the "top" priority on a simple 
rating basis. * * . 

But* how far should this pptiOn be ^ercised? As. far aa possible, 
. provided that it make best use of the resources that preXlrent the adoptic|;i : 
of other options'. If the option chosen first did not also yield the ' 
,,r^'hlghfest score per unit of scarce resource, it would add to the overall social 
score, to back, away from ^attaining the maximum possible size of Option 3 and 
\ substitute a, second option, that made better use- of the scarce resourced Let 
^ ^ us esitimate the "score per unit o^scarce resource" for OptioiT^, and also 
^ the other options. requiring "bond" finance (Options 1 an^ 2).^ Then divide 
the per unit rating by the per unit resource need. Option 3 yields' a 
$core of 0.0006 per unit of bond finance, Option 1 yields 0:001, and Option 



2\ yields 0.0016. (Again, npte that Option 1 which was rated^as the^ first 
priority project does not make as good a use of resources as a second-rated 
option.) 

Therefore, even though Option 3 gives the best overall social score . 
taken ajone and expanded to the limit of scarce resources, the overall X 
> social scbre could be increased using some bond finance in attaining Option 
2 in addition. The best mix of Options ^^^^5 1 is determined as follows: 
X.* Estimate the amount of Option 2 possible if Option 3 is reduced by 
1 unit: 1 unit of 3 reduced released $150,000 in bonds, 1 unit of 2. 
y Increased requires $60,000 in bonds, so. the substitution rate is 2.5 

< ■ " ■ • ■ ■ 

to 1 (or $150,000 V $60,000)^ . 
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2. Estimate the gross aijount of other resources 2.5 units of Option 2 

substituted fdr unitT fd 3: tax revenue, 2.5 x $60,000 $150,000; iind 

in town, 2.5 x 0.5 - l\25t acres. 

. • J. 

3. Estimate net difference in Resource used in 2.5 units of Option 2 are 

substituted- for 1 of Option 3, which is the amount required by adding 
2.5 units o% 0pti«^ 2 less the amount saved by reducing Option 3 by 
1 unit: tax revenue, $150,000-0 = 150,000; bond financing, $150,000 

- $150,000 - 0; land in town, 1.25 - ,0' - 1. "25 acres; and out-of-town 
" >^ extra needed. These net amounts represent the added 

resource costs that substitution dem^ds, so it is important to kfipw 
how much substitutidn resource availability can support. 
•4. Estimate the smallest maximum feasible number of unifis of Option 2 

possible, if all resources were made a|railab^eJys priginally done foif' 
all options, using net resoiiirqe needs estimated in step 3: ' 

- for tax revenue, $1,000,000 i $150,000 « 6.67 

- bond financing not binding « . ' ^ , 

i 

- for land in town, 2.5 ac. - 1.25 ac = _2. ' 

So there could be 2 un^ts of Option 2 in the revised* plan.'' - 
5lfc:7 Estimate revised plan A-1, starting with 2 units of Option 2, and then 
assigning residual resources to Option 3 (as shown in Tabl6 6.2, work 
sheet). ^ , ,^ ^ 

The revised plan, A-1, Oses all bond financing capability, so that 
Option 1 no longer is feasible in any degree. 

A similar set of steps, starting *with reestimatiiig tlie maximum feasibl 
size of Options 4, 5, or 6 that ^he residual r^ources could>*^support , re- 



^ estimatJLng the maximum contribution that any single new incltislon could 

2i0 



tpake i^^-^-o^iaX score, and, finally, arbitrating ^to find the best mixed 
solution, if Che option th^t apparently addsViftosf fails to use the liml^ted 

resource best (following the steps just /Outlined) , would generate the final 

% 

solution* « ^ 

Calculations shown in Table 6,2, with resources remaining after 

Plan .A-1 is made, shows that Option 5 adds the most tb the total plan. ' 

Further,, it makes best use of the scarce, resource, land in town (with'^a 

rating of 75 r 0.5 = 150 per unit used, versug- a rating of /O t i « 70 

per unit used in Option 6). Plan B is itgain modified to assign residual 

« 

resources to options. \ 

• " ' ' ^ ^ ' • ' \ \ 

^lan V represents th^Vplatj giving the highest possife^le social score 

under the assumptions made. At first i\ migh^ have seemed that pushing 

Option 1 to its limit (10 units) and using residual resources for Option 3 

CB units possible) might ha^/e' done as wml, but suph a scheme ^ould have. 

yielded a social score of 1950 compared *^£th a score of 1990 for Plan C' 



MODIFICATION OF SOLUTION TECHNIQUE 



The solution just- calculated assumed that all units of an option 
would be rated the same by the community;*^ that is, that the social 
desirability of, say, park land with pool ^ould be the same for the first 
few acres developed as the last feasible acres developed. There could be 
xases where this assumption was a poor reflection of connnunity ^xref erences, 
particularly in cases where there was, for example, a "maxitnum size" that 
would be totally acceptable to the people, or where it was agreed t^at there 
was an upper limit on **need.**- In such a situation, it would be a reasonably 



simple matter to express any option as If it were two: each havf^g^identical 
demands for resources 'but different ratings reflelting the differences' in ■ 
community's desire for the' flTst few rather than the last few units. 

To Illustrate, assume that there w^s an agreed to limit on the nee'^ 
for 'the clinic (in 5-bed units), separat"^" from the t^spital. which was 
originally given a rating of 100 on all of the feasible units that mighjt 
appear in the solution. The first> 20 beds or,^4 units were^^ally what 
the public rated at 100 per unit; after that, need wafe virtually satisfied 
so that additional units would be rated at 50 per ufiit'^(.i.e. , th^ "surplus" 
WQuld be worth about h^f as much as the basic number -of unit^ needed). 
There would be two "sep'kkate clinic" options in the calculation instead of 



one. But because of th'e^tWs, if the option were ever comparably'^ better 



than all others' open to the c^munity, the highgst-rated, s'uboption would ' 
b^ exercised fi^rst. This subdivision modification cbuld be made gi^ften 
as there were agreed upon changes in the pi;eferences of the community for 
different levels at which a' project could be undertaken. The subdivision 
could also be. made! ^^f there was a recognized change in tth'e amount of re- 
sources needed pef unit of the option after different .levels of the option 
had been exercised. . 



'"^ ' . CAVEATS AND CONCLUSIONS ^ 

i ' • ' 

The methoddlogy presented here is only as good a guide to community 

action as the basic data is as a reflection of real community situations, 

Ve^ource limitation?, and perceptions of the pr'iorities facing it. The 

calculations are only mechanical devices that give a net outcome of all 

the assumptions and input data; the calculations themselves do not hold 
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any answer. But, having said this, the calculation is free of interpfe- 
tation and forces the user to face the hard result ot his assumptions. ' 
In addition to show|.ng a plan that makes the ^^est^ of community 

resources, the calculat^ttfisi if redone using other scores and rating 

< , < . ■* 

systems, show how sensitive the ^lan would be tp errors in the rating 

used. This -would show how close or how far' from the consensus of action 

the plan actually was. Further, by being able to predict 'which coumunity 

resources ^^re least s^dfce (in the example, it is^t^x revenues which 

end up in a surplus position with $689,^50 going unused in Plan G) , and , 

most scarce (in the example, it is bond financing), ag^propriate strate- . 

gies to. ajj^jnent community resources could l^e planned^ -^z 

Mojy^ignif icantly, however, the exercise shoWs the usefulness of 

treatin^all resources and all options that are open to the community arfe , 

a package from which planners try to. attain the most for the/ community . 

In the example, it might have appeared **obvious" that the Separate clinic 

would be undertaken first, then whslliever project could use th^ residual 

resources be undertaken second and so on. After all,, it would be' argued, 

everyone agreed that the 3^parate clinic was the Highest priority. But 

by undertaking the separate clinic as a project, it would have been 

impossible to undertake "the breadth or extent of other projects that 
I ^- ^ « 

give" a greater total scor^e together, even if they give lower scared 

separately. " ' > 
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FOOTNOTES 

The method used in the. illustration is adapted from a method develop&d 
by Dr. Ivan L. G^^hrijdge, Professor of Economics^ Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah. Dr. Corbridge developed the technique de- 
scribed for use as a planning tool for farm and ranch managers who 
do not have access to cdmputers nor have knowledge of the* Simplex 
method of solving linear programming problems [1]. 
"Delphi" techniques involve gathering the opinions ^a variety of 
experts on the solution of a pro^lem^/^r^''"SI^^^he definition of a conc.ept. 
After the fifst round of opinions' is pooled, each of th^ experts is 
given the dpi^irtunlty to revise hi^ opinion. ^^^^ "and fourth' rounds 

are initiated until a conceitsu^begins to em^^e* 

' ' ' ■ . ^" ^ '^^^ ' ' 

See chapter 4. "A Strategy^ for Establishing iplanning Pridrities," / 

in this volume. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN - • " 

■*■ I • , ' . ' ■ . 

• ^, " ■ * <i ^ " ■ r 

Planning Service DeTivery- Systems for Rural, Sparsely Pop-ulated Areas -^^ [\ 

"■ ■ ^" S 

ANNE S.' WILLIAMS ' ■ 

MUCH CONCERN, particularly at the' local governmental lex^el " "has been 
evident regarding ifhe most efficient and effective methods for organ^izing- 
, and deliverying public services to residents of both rural and ^rban ^ 
areas. A number of service deliv^ry^^models have been 'suggest e<^ foi? urban, 
areas, but.th^re have been relatively few applications of serMc^ dfeliyery 
models to rural^sparsely populated settings, and man^f these ha W been^ 
marked, by limited success. ■ - ^ / \^ 

Rural public services must be provided through a substantially 
different form of organizational structure tjiah ±^ appropriate to the 

urban setting.^An integrated service delivery approach is suggested in 

- / • ^1 ' ' ' 

this, chapter a means for furthering the effectiveness and efficiency. 

"with which rural public seiivices might be provided- First, fiowever, it 

xs appropriate ^jb describe what is meant by a service delivery ^^system- 

mmASi SERVICE delivery .systems . , 

The implicit, if not always overtly stated, ^ goals of providers of 
human services are: (L) to provide a variety of necessary public ser- 
vices at a minimum cos^; (2) to pt^ovide services which are readily^ 
. acG^sible to all'^titizenp^ within the jurisdictional area^of the service 
.deliverer; and (3) to provide a high quality^ service ^qiJate to the 
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needs of the target ' population. The organiza'tional structure developed 
for delivering the service | the cost efficiencies and available finan- 



cial resources, the expertise of selrvice deliverers, and the relative 

quality of the service as judged by service receivers are important mea- 

surd's of the extent^ to which these goals are achieved. . 
* L ^ 

\rhe service delivery system is defined as the set of inter- and 
iritraOTgaijizational lii^feag'es which are developed to provide an integra^ted 
organizatixjnal network for the provision of community services; Sery^ce' 
inte&ration, th^reforfe, is the processvby which two or more service 
organizations wi.th .mutuall-jr^^^mpat^ble objectives, service elements, * 
and client -groups ar^e linked togethco: to facilitate service delivery in 
a coordinabed and aompreheijsive fashidn*^ Th^ service delivery system 
is the organizational* means by which service integration can be achieved. 

More frequently than not, one finds ^ wariety of autonomous 
organizations* having similar service goals and working to provide similar 



(if not always identic^) services to ^ similar' range of clients. For 

t ■ . •, , ^ , 

example, human service organizations* often have separate sources of 

... / . *' ' ■ ' 

funding (pub 11^ as well as voluntary) ; overlapping but different jujis- 
'. # ■ ' 

dictional areas; separate and autonomous organizational units; and similar 
client groups, objectives, and^goals. To achievef'^service integra%ioia^ 
reduce dupjrication^ ^and achieve greater efficiency, these various elements 
of the: organizational structure must be reorganiz'ed and linkages between 
and ampng"^ service organizations must be dSpioped. * ^ 




Criteria for evalua ting huma^i->sq rvleft Ut^r-y'^i^^f-^n.^ ' ' . » 

. A number of sy,stem elements muVt b,e assessed lIi-»rd4r.J:o-^equateJy 
evaluate the effect Iv^e^s and efficiency ^ alt6rii£tt*ve"s^rvice^elive!fyi.. 
' systems. Most^^table anong the^ is an evalVia<^ioti of the "adequaey" of 
the service provliied.. The' evaluation of whether a ser.vil:e'is "adequate" 
or oQt is clearly, & val^ie 4^d|inent b^sed upon the pref erenc'es' an|^xp6c- 
tatiofis of ^e pers^^iiri^'tke evalu^i^on.' However', -service adequacy 

' - ' - . - ■ ■ ' ' 

qan be Qviluated using' a frameworlc whi^\n-corporatfl a number x)f ^oSjec- 

' ' ' t . ' ■ n ■ ■ , : . ■ ■ - ■ 

' f\^^ criteria. -Whether the service evaluajior i^/a Wof essi'oi^l 

t. ■ ■ ' , . ' ' • .V .* * ■ 

the service or a layman receiving the service's h-A Importantly affect 

' . ' ■■ ..V • " . . - . V * • • 

'-I,^ theNpercept;^orl of semce adequacy, ^he judgment of professional service' 
^ providers is here e^idered jthe "e-xperf judgment'' aspect o£ service" 
adequacy, ,an^l^;opinlbns o^aprmen (or receivers of the service) com- 
pr4.se the ''public judgment" meJa'kure. ^ V 

It is likely that neither tM'^l'Adividual expert iior th« 'indiv;Ldual 
la^hnaflwill agree with one ^nothec, with other . ex{)erts,; or otheVlaymen 
> concerning the Adequacy df a" given service, si^th^xpet-t and la'ym^n, ^ 
/however, are likely to evaluate services in pterins of the ^r efficiency/ 

Mc->t riot^ble among efficiency^ criteria are: (1) How much does it cost ; 

■ i ^ ' - ' 

to, provide tm service (i^e., per unit deliver^)-? (2) Is available 

I ■ ' ^ 

technology employed in providing the service? (3) Does. nDver lap or dui^ljfca 

tion exist among organizational units providing the service. 

*v * * • 

' ' ' i " , ■ 

A second criterion one might u^e in evaluating adequacy of selrvic 

- " ' a ^ *^ ^^^^....^'^ 

^N^s "effectiveness." C(^nsideration of effectiveness mighd^ln^iiii^e the 
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.follQwing measures: ^1^) Is tfTe^ervice readily accessible to all segments 
^ of the population? ; (2) Does proyj.sion of the service result in the 

y ' • ■ * ■ 

desired outcome?, . / ^ 

' ■ ■ \ ^ -* 

Anothet important ^Ifement iSi evaluating service adequacy is tihe 



degree to which clients experience "continuity" in the delivery of ser- 
vices. Continuity , would be ac^lleved when the needs of clients are 
comprehensively evaluate^d and a "^paclcage" of Interrelated services is 



designed to meet their needs In a co^^nuous fashion. Inmost communities, 

— ^ *• 
and this ^is particularly the ca§4 small, rural communities, no one 

. service organization offers a complete range of public services.. ^Clients 
ri^quiring multiply serviCei? ar^therefore^ referred to 6ther agen^j^s 
which then proylde elements or parts of thefr t/E^taJ. service nee^g. Usuai;Ly,y 

^ accept aixe^iii to one service organization does not result automatically 

in acceptance into a related service organization. It is also of terr t;he 

case that clients' needs y4re not comprehensively evaluated by any one 

service agency and that^ needed services are offered in a fragmented 

/ / • ^ 

and dJL^s continuous fasiiion,- resulting in an ultimate service outcome which 

does not satisfy the needs of ^^le clientT. In» such cases the* client be- 
comes "lost" in t/ie service-delivery maze, and the total problems of the 
client are notWreated in an integrated or comprehensive fashion, ^o 
illustrate, a /lie^t might receive^ family planning information and coun- 
seling. But,/ following the completion of this p^iase of the servlQ?, he 
or she must /apply to a separate service organization in order to receive |^ 
financial Assistance or transportation to obltain medical and pharmaceutical 
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services necessary to implement. familM.-planning procedures, The desired 
servifce outcome, family planfilng, is therefore not achieved in an- inte- " 
grated; cohesive fashion. .' , , : 

f .Economics of scale can be achieved by coordinating the services of 

separate service organisations. For example, expensive available tech- 
nolo^ might b& shai^ied 'among, two or ,more service organizations and the 
skills o'f highly. paii riuman resource personnel could be shared as well. 

' By combining ^umber.ot system elements among tw> or more service organ- 
izatiops, economics of scale can be achieved. More importantly, however, 

, ■ ' \ . . ■ ■ - ^ 

the' accessibility of the services to citizens can be heightened, and the 
' continuity or comprehensly/ness with which the needs of clients are met 
can be vastly improved. The major goals of service integration are there- 
fore 'to enhance the accessibility of the service and provide for greater 
continuity in service delivery, both of whichire likely to result in more 
positive service outcomes, ' 

^ THE IMPACT OF SOCIAL FORCES ON RURAL PUBLIC SERVICES ^ ' 

• Continuing urbanization of American society has been accompanied by' 
three major social forces which have profoundly affected the abi^-ities of 
rural areas to provide a wide range of high quality public servl^s. , These 
social forces might be described n.s : (1) the increasing "social c^ST^I 
space," (2) increas\^g lneffectiveiio>.ss.or rural community leaders, and 
(3) dominance Of vertical over horizont5¥a^ lommunity linkages. In the 
following paRcvs, an attempt will be made to describe each of these soci^ 
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forces, their implications for the delivery of rural public services and, 
finally, to suggest some ways of mitigating their adverse impacts on rural 

communities. ' ' * 

» - ■ • ft 

^ Social cost of space^ 

Kraenzil has conducted extensive studies of "the social cost of 
space" [7]. His findings Suggest that the ^pe^. capita costs of services ap^ 
substantially higher in areas of sparse population when compared to more 
densely 'populat;ed or urbanized areas. Oiitmigration of rural residents 

•has resulted in 'continuing increases in the costs of services and,, to^a 
considerable degree, decreases in locally available opportunities for health 
care and a Variety of^other public services. Recent work by Kraenzil and. 
MacDonald has particularly empl^asized the inacrequacles>,of rural #nent:al 
healtb care and the \high ii^idence of mental, health problems in sparsely 
populated r^^ons. They suggest that high "social cpsts of space" lead to 

^igher economiV costs over time when preventive efforts are not instituted 

[9]. - \ 7 

Kraenzil makes ^ cor^lncing argument that rural resid$i\ts pay high 



social costs due to\the sparsity of population and .great distances jtJffy^ 
must tr^el to have aiS^cess toXqualxty publici\ services [SJ^^^^^^^^^^ne qu^Hty, 
type, and varied of ru^al public services ar^ jEar''^lnfer to the t service 
enjoyed by contemporary urban Americaiis. SocialN^ costs are borne by^rural 
residents in the form offirime expended to reach service centers, or be 
delaying or fori^going nfe^ded services 4lt\^ether because of relative in- . 




accessibifrlity. " However, rural residents pay high economic costs as well. 
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} 



The per capi'ta cost of piiblic services to ru^al residents ta dramatically 
higher than the^per capita cost to urban dweller^. Figi^#7.1 displays 
these discontinuities. 

^ In an effort to examine more closely Kra^nzil's theory -of "fKe social 
cost of space, 1' interviews were conducted wiflv providers of health care 
and loc^l government / services in six study counties of eastern Montana 
[18]. -.Servi(ie providers were ilsked to describe the services available \ 
through their ageaqies, cooperative arrangements, or referfral systems 
established with other service providers- in the area and to evaluate the 

/quality of services available in their local jurisdictions. Data from 
\ ■ J • 
these Interviews allowed assessment of the service delivery system and 

the "perceived" quality eft local health and government services in each 

cif the s»tudy counties. Mong the services evaluated were law enforcement, 

fire protection, recreation, and health care. In ev^ry instancy, services 

available within. the towns and cities in the six study counties were 

evaluated much^more positively then services to the outlying rural "areas :\ 

\ 

,Services to outlying, smaller commjinities in the six study counties were ^ 
considered "inadequat^" by moSt coiranunity residents as well as by the 
service providers. The hlg^h financial cQst of improving local public ser- 
vicea, was cited cona^Jstently' as the major obstacle to improving the quality 
and, range of locally available public services. Results of this study 
indicated that rural residents , had resigned themselves to a condition of 
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relative service deprivation sinrpLy because it was not economically 
elficienfc to provide "quality" servides to aii area of sparse pdt>ulation. 

As rural communities continue to lose population, the human and 
financial resources- neces&afy^Ap^ provide high quality public services ^ " 
also decline. A humber of "stales indicate that communities which have 
not^increased in population or which have lost population Ijave the highest 

proportion of persopa over age 65, and citizens are characterized by a 

\i ' * - 

^ower median educational level and a significantly lower .median family > 

income when compared to urban or growingjiopuUtion centers: [5}, Other 
research indicates that outmi^r^tion from rural areas negatively" affects v 
the service capgMllty arid efficiency of the rural community as potential 
leaders leave the area and as rural public services, are curtailed or with- 
drawn entirely [10]. As the number of farm trade centers declines, rural 
residents increasingly by-pass the small rural towns in search of a wider 
range of services. As a-Tresult, rural residents are traveling increasingly 
longer -distances to satisfy day-*to-day needs [6] . These, trends imply ^ 
continuing increases in the cost of rural public services and. to a con- 
siderable decree, '.decreases in available local opportunities for health 
care and a variety of other public services.' The'reforej it appears that 
"tl^e social costToT^ace" as desc^-tb^d^y Kraenzil is becoming even more 
, severe, as outmi'gration from' rural areas 




Rural communj.tyJ3s,gadership 

TChe role of local community leader^ iri enh^cing service integration, 
particularly in rural, sp^-s^ej^ sett le'd areas , is critical. A number of 
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^ ^Studies indicate that the degree of energy and skill exerted by local 

^ ' * r 

cpmmunity le+ders is a critical variable determining the future of the 
, community and the quality of locally available publlTc services. One 
comparative study of leadery^ip in two rural towrls indicates that the' 
character and ^^^Mjj^ff^ t^® community leadership was a deciding factor 
in whether the£. towns grew, declined, or disappeared altogether [13]. 
I Another ^bqiparat^ive studyv^f farming towns indicates that those leaders 
/ who most ^fffljjtiveiy organized their .local' resources to solve pressing 
_1 ' community sArvice problems were also th§ most educated leaders and were 

in ttfev"...h»gh status occupa^ltpnal levels generally associated with / - 
organizational skills, know-how ,\^and experience" [4, pp. 228-250]. 
Numerous other studies have pointed out that rural people tend to have • 
a relatively high anti-organization, pro-individual bias, both of which 
are inversely related to know-how, organizational adaptability, and organ- 
izational skills and 'experience pp. 249-2^0]. * These tendei;^ies to 
reject growth and incr^di^ed competition and to'^'S&^me an anti-organization,- 
pr^^^^^l^ividiialistic bias are only a ,few Indicators- of?- ]!l(he anti-urban 

} ■ ^ 

system of values which has tend^d--tb emerge in small ruiil towns^_AiuL-Ji7~ 
this system of values tends .tol place heavy emphasis oj^-the value of ^maii;i- 
taining separate and "Autonomous public service organizations , thus creating 



greater obstacles tp^^e achievement of service integration i^i; rural areasj^ 




Increasin^^^^rtical t;Ubs and rurajf coi||bnity leadership 

Warren makes a notable, distinction between •'horizontal** and "vertical" 



ties [16].^ -The functioning of local community units (education, government^,-; 
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etcO requires at least i minimum of local interaction and, to achilve 
M*^^'^^ ^"'^es^ation, interorganizational linkages mu^t be developed. • 
"me relationship of the local comunity units to one another and their 
pattern of local interaction are called the cojnmunity's "horizontal 
pattertvv." In contrast, local community units ate also tied directly ^:o 

^ systems of interaction outside of the community. This latter pattem^ 
of interaction is called the community's "vertical pattern." 

^ Warren makes the ease that, as our society becomes mbre urban and \ 
bureaucratic in naturey the horizontal ties among Ipcal community units^ 
become weaker while the^ vertical tites of local community* units to the 
extra-community systems, of which they a^re a part, become Increasingly 
stronger^ If concurrent efforts'are not made to maintain the strength 

. of the horizontal community ties, the ability of local community leaders 
to achieve service integration at the local level is greatly diminished. 
In effect, fragmented provision of community services ;Ls encouraged by 
the simulataneous ^owth of vertical community ties^aniTw^ 
zontal community linkages. The effect of vertical ties on the local com- ^ 
munity is evident when one considers the potential impacts of federal 
government programs on the distribution of power among service organiza- 
tions at the local community level; slight changes in the policies and 
dynamics of the ma&s institutions can indeed have profound effects on the 
rural way of iffe and on its major social and economic institutions 

As stronger vertical ties iivpinge on local commi^ities, (Jramatic 
changes in the functions and structure of these communities are experienced. 
For example, a case study of a sTna,ll rural community (underg6i*ng extensive 
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change due to the growth of a nearby small city) indicated that the comr 

. • ■ • , - •■" ■ " ■ ■ ^ . 

manity leaders anticipated^ changes in the function of their town and that 



the leaders had rather definite ideas concerning the form that change 
would take. However, these leaders preferred changes other than those 
they expected .and thought oi themselves as better prepared to assist in the 
changes they preferred rather than in the changes they expected to take 
place. This case st;udy points out that local c^t^riiity^ leaders had 
virtually no inf luerice\^over the out.side forces which were fundamentally , 
affecting the future of their community. Likewise, they considered them- 
selves- lTr^Yiei^^:ed. to assist their 'community in adapting to the changes 
that were likely to "occur. The author of tKis rep<MU;L. concludes, that 
"...the very people who must guide the process are rural (nonurban or sub- 
urban) in backgroun^,,!. training and, value orientation, and therefore, 
their* leader stiip must^ j^e ^exerted under unfamiliar ^d( or) unfavored con- 
ditions, with each „bJlng called upon to dp things he does .©ot know how 
^r is to some ei^tent reluctant to do, evert 'though he as accepted 
the r^s^nsibiXity of office or po^itiQn" Vl2] . ^ ~ 

A separate study of leader^lrff) in small rural commu^tities describes 

• ^^^....^ . ■ ' 

two communities in which no structure of leJidership was identified [2]. 
This condition of "amorphous" leadership was thought to be associated with 
absentee' ownership and the. dominance exerted over the community by a 

— ' ' ^ • • • ■ * ' 

metropolitan regional ceri|er. This last stud^ suggests the Implications 
of growing vertical ties' tb systems of interaction outside the community. ' 
One might conclude that these two communities^ were changing functions in 
response to social forces outside the coramunltjr and that virtually no 
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' Y . ■ 

local leadership was exercised to direct or control events within the 

Community. * « V" 

The increasingly stronger vertical ties to extra- local community ^ 
units have seemingj^yhad* a profound impact oti^^ileaders' sense of. controls" 
A five-year longitudinal study of community iWd^ers in one mi'ddle-sized 



rural town indicated the leaders* sense of frustration and their recog- 
nition of their inability to co^^l change ^n* their community [19]. " • 
Ifncreasingly, leaders, in this stu^ community felt tb^t large business, 
g^erraiient, and vested interests outside the community had so^much in- 

flui^nce on local community affairs that local efforts to direct and con^ 

if ^ 
trol change were becoming less\aRd \ess effective.. 

Tlie inadequacy of local government and existing institutions to cop^c\ 
with prroblems involving both the city and the country is apparent. One 
author notes that: "The reluS^nce o€ local governmental junits to become 
a part of^ integrated go ve rnmen t al/S lifU^^^e s and regional commissions has 

. hindered progress in the Xai|d]|ing of thW pr^^lems of education, health, 
recreation and ^any othJ^r.^steryices needed^ ^n rural^reas" {17}. Siich 

' resistance may lie in part in" (1) an unwillingness of local leaders to 
give up power and positions, (2) a conflict of ^^nterest among occupal^nal 
and residejttial groups, (3) a ^lack of knowledge of the prob'lems and 
tneaji^^or their soHitipfi^ In any event it appears ti that many i:uyal community 
leaders are reluctant^jto assume extra-local ties. to the larger society. Ab^ 
a result service integration at the local commun^Lty level is ^frequent 




not achievedV^^^^^TMs situation can, be illustrated by the following example. ' 

" " '^ 9 " ^ ' ' ^ '"-^'^ ' 

In a very rural, sparsely populated county in the NorthernJSre^t Plains 



^15 



(undergoing modeti^te population increase due to the development o^ coal 
resourced in that, regldii) county cQtimissioners were fac/ed with a number 
of dilemmas. They cqrrectly, anticipated a fairly^a^r popt/lation influx 
wiftin three to ^Ive years. They realized that, .a^ cou^,, commissioners, 
they must begirf planning , facilities and serv^ices to ac^modate the increase 
pop^uiation. However, they were uncertain'^ regarding the ^eps they should 
\ake to accomodate pppuldtion..iji£r;e^e and,, in fact, w€re hesitant to ' 
make any pJ^ans whatsoever.. Qne county commissioner ^explained : "It used i 
to be an/hoAor to be selected county commissioner ; now, its a full-time 



job;,for a "tra\^ned expert, and^I'm not qualified to. serve. In fact, I 
doa't/know of anyone in the county who i^s- qualified!" /Cled?rly these local 
leaders lacked the expertise, orgsinizational skiXlsi and experience to 
deal with the profound social and^economic changes_$^|iixhvW occur 
in their county. Al^ng with-^th^ anticipated population increase§7--a-4^rg^er 

array and type of community services were expected by emigrants. Efforts 

•o ■ . 

to integrate service delivery systems and to prepare to cope with popula-jX 
tion influx had not befen fnitiated because local leaders^Were uflsure of 

iteps^^to^J^ A study tp assess the public sefVic^needs associated 
with anticipated j'populat ion growth concluded: 

/l^one ^of the public'^services in any of the counties /^o be 
. ^directly affected by construction of coal gasification " 
plants is capable of hahdling the anticipated quantity of 
projected popxilation grow.th without maQO^r adjustments. - , - 
A Further , none of ^ the counties surveyed^s Very far along 
either^with the process of y planning for tlie expansion of ^ 

■ • ■ - ■ 

■ % * . 



/ 



public serviae delivery systems '^or wi^th associated 
county-wide land use planning [11, p. 7]. 
This^tudy emphasizes that^fef f ective public service pla^ining was hampered 
by inadequate funding levels , and ^by the absence of reqiiisite trained^ 
service planners at the locajj level. HOWeveV, mpre importantly, the 
researcher^s noted that the need for public sector planning was not fully 
recognised by local citizens^^nd leaders <n tHe study count! esWVl^e 
trad^onal style and pace of rural community governments-was simply can- 
:yAeTed inadequate to the task of organizing "^a greater variety of quality 
%cal public services." The authors concluded: ^* . \ 

Und^r the existir^ pattern of government which ^ives loca^ * 

units central authority over local development decisions, \ ^ 

, 

the needx^to create effective local institutions for planning 
and for the implementaliion of the'^'re^uXtant, pranX^V'the 
most basic public service need w>lch^ this^ study has identified 
1, p. 9]. 

^ One nti^t suggest that small, rural immunities ar^XconfRi^nted with 
a major challertge.. This challenge ig to strengthen the "horizontal"^ Vies 
within ^hie community ^nd ioi 4o doing provide mechanisms to engdurage. \ \ 
service integration at the local level. XRo^vdr, the "vert^c^r^j^or^out- 
side forces which hav extend ed^feb-.vteaken and make obsolete many of the 



tutions withlrT rural communities must^^'sBmeiiow^ used to the advan- 

tage of the local community. .Not only have these stronger vertical ties 

■f . " ■ ' 

IJiade rural co4ranun;jLty institutions obsolete, but also they hiver*^ placed 

many rural community leaders in apposition of having to interact with^ 

>> I ■ 
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extra-community forces oyer which they have little control and with 
which, either by education, informal training, prior experience, or 
value orientation, they are ill-prepared to deal. 

^ V -WHAT^CAN'BE DONE? 

Leadership training 

.In an effort to improve, rural lel^ders* ability to function effectively 
as ektra-local leaders in a "social system dominOilted by vertical 'patterns 



of interaction, a number of ^states have instituted leadership training 
programs for rural residents [1]. The basic objectives of these projects^ 
are 1^ increase the capa|)ilities of rural leaders and potential rural 
leaders ta effectively participate in local, state, national, and inter- 



national decision-making and problem-solving processes. .More specifically, 
these leadership training 'pro je^^ are intended' to: (1) bpild .an under- 
standing of the economic, social, and prolitical framework of our sociejty; 



* (2) provide an opportunity to use ^is knowledge to define analyz^ . 
\ important complex social prolile^rs; and (d^o encourage rural 'leaders to, t^a^e ' 

\^ ■ :- •/ X ■■ ■ • v^' ' \ 

\ an a^t^ive rdle in working witl> p^eople (botlf/Within and ^.cmS side/of the ' \ 
, local community) to bring about improved^^j^ in th,e quality of local- public 

services and hopaKilly, in the quality of rural living. Th^ ^baslc premise^ '"^^"^ 

^^^^ 

underlying these training programs is a belief ' that rural ^eadersf have* 

' ■ ■ / 

not (been prepared to adequately participate in ^fi^ extra- local (vertical) ' , 
community patterns of interaction;--^ As a result, train'ing of t^ural leaders 
is vie^fed^as a mechanism for improving their capability to function as 
extja-local leader's and to effectively participate xn decision-making - 
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• processes which/occur Outside the local community but which dirtectly 
affect it. The success of public service integration efforts in la^e 
part depends upon the abilities of local comnninity^eaders ag.d .ctt-d<a;£ps 



to establish horizontal and vertical linkages among and"bfe>^een Service 



organizations ^p- th^at coordination of services can be achiev^i 



at the 



local community level. .* 



Multi-county;: organization 



\ 




^ .The bVundari^ of mo3t existing' rural organlzatloh%l units were 
drawn -^al: a time when social arld'^conomdL43: activities were orient^iU4y3^*now / 



obsolete f orms ^of fransportatiol:^ and comiiR|iication. ^ Faiiur^ to adjust 



boundaries^ has of ten \esuWed in serious^ deficiencies in administrative 




^^^^^^^^fectiveness/ increasing costs for- n^ny public serX^cies, |/hile j^iliijg , 
to promote social and economic adaptation. Cohsegu^ntly , I'fSgional,'^ 
If/'area," or IJifiultinCQunty*^ o^^a^izati^n has becjE^e one of tAe principal 



V; v^tiia\L.es for attkiiptiii^itp^sol^e /the.. social, Economic, and political ~ 

: ' ' r y . . ^ ^ V > ' y / . . ' . . ^ 

/ probleihs and opportunities of r^ral America^ Indeed, <^most of the states 

^ " ' ■ ^ /' • . \ ^ ' - 4 " 

have organizeid their counties into multi-oWnty planning districts"at the' 
request^ federal and state governments/ This process has obviously^ 
mhanced and strengthened the vertical ties tS^ rur^ communities but, at ^ 



toe same time, has had the 'unintendec^icojtsequence of d^^cr^sasipg the^Wri- 
^ zonfcal ties within immunities . , ^. 



Wlfei-county organizational uJ^its have &M^ged/large 



as a consequenc 



of the wid^ening gap between the demands made /up o>n government and its 
ability tq. respond. Loc^l govprnnfent^ RaT^ not had the geographic breadth. 
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legal power, or finaneial capability to deal with areawide problemo. 
State governments have found it difficult to deal with the multiplicity 
of local Jurisdictiono originated for purpooeo of planning, adminiotVation, 

r 

and economic or social development. Federal, government lacks the local 

support or proximity to adapt national programs 'and priorities to the 

needs of substate. areas . The inefficiencies and dup]j.ication ajt each level 

of government have greatly diluted the effectiveness of many well-meaning 

public efforts. Local' officials atid citizens have often been immensely 

frustrated by the inability of any single governmental jurisdiction to 

» 

solve problems or effectively influence existing ^or new state and federal 
programs. - 

Regional organization within and among staVes has in part met the 



need for more effective mechanisms to coordinate horizontal integration 
among local units of government and vertical integration among layers of 
government at the area, state, and national levels. But the potential 
capabilities of new organizational forms are yet to be fully realized in 
most parts of the United States. 

Mul ti"COunty , area, or regional'Mis trie ting has been used primarily* 
as a vehicle for collaboration among counties and municipalities on common 
problems and oportuniti^s without creating a new layer of government. 



The new regional organizations Kave provided a general framework for com-- 
"^prehensive approaches to planning and devel^opment . They also provide an 
administrative channel to state and federal agencies for more efficient 
delivery and coordination of state and fjederal services. ^ 
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A couBBon theme among all the area organizatioas oo far established 

i£3 the concept of uaing a geographical a^ea ao a frame fo^ reorganizing'^ 

diver Q«v development -activltieo into a aystematic areawide prograia, A 

« - ■ . . 

second characteristic premise is that the territorial area is a social ' 

unit within which problems and 'needs can be identified, programs formu- 
lated, leadership developed, and citizen su^ort mobiiized. - r 

From the federal point of view, the multi-county organizations are 
an innovative mechanism for federal-state-looal cooperation in implement- 
ing national policies. On' th| other hand, such cooperative arrangements 
raise profound question^abo\^ division of power betsjeen the new struc- 
tures and the old; 'Local governments, while urgently needing federal 
money, have strived to minimize the inroads of new organizations on their 
traditional authority r In so doing, they have minimized the influence 
of vertical patterns of ihtera.ction and attempted to strengthen horizontal 
community ties. 

The most popular form of multi-county organization nationally i^ 
the ';association of local governments" (variously entitled "federations" or 
"councils") in which each local govefffenent unit enters as an equal member 
and the governing board consists wholly of local, elected officials. 
These associations have mainly consultative and advisory functions and 
sometimes legal capacity for joint exercise pf governmental powers. The 
member governments usually resist any movement toward, organization of a , 
regional government, however, in an effort* to minimize vertical Integra- 
tion and maintain some semblance of local autonomy. 
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In its ideal form, therefore »\ theT nuUti-Qounty unit does provide a 
j>c\9±Q for effective partnership between local, state/ and federal efforts. 

The- regional unit can be a more viable iaechanism for interrelating rural 

■\ „ 

and urb^in concerns, ^or organizing, financing and supporting a professional 

planning and . dev elopement staff,. and for more efficient implementation of 

federal and stdte' initiated areawlde economic and social^'projgiyams. It 

must be remembered^ however, that the capabilities of local community 

leaders are-a key ingredient in the effectiveness with which multi-county 

organizations function to achieve integr-ation of governmental and other 

community serviced. " 

- t 

Having noted these possibilities for ^jsa of multi-county areas ancK 

training of ri^ral leaders, it is obvious they are not a panacea for the 

resolution of all rural public service problems. Rather, they are tools 

that will only be helpful if designed and used with careful attention to 

\ 

their limited purposes. It may be appropriate to conclude that area 
organizations should attempt 60 fill the g^ps that exist in "the efficiencies 
and the effectiveness of existing jurisdictions, but siiould not necessarily 
attempt to replaoe existing governmental structures except in extreme ^ 
instances when such structures are clearly no longer^ viable. 

J 

Local representative government should be preserved rather than 
diluted. However, pooling of some presently inefficient local .governmervt 
functions could serve to strengthen representativeness — by allowing 
elected officials more time and resources to deal with the la^rger problems 
of planning and development ^rather than supervising overlapping and ia- 
efficieiic public services. Most obviously, rural community leaders must 



also acquire .th(. prganizational skills and know-how to participate more 
fully in extra-local decision-making processes. In this way rural 
communities might hope to strengthen service integration at the local level- 
by enhancing their horizontal patterns of interaction while also taking 
advantage of- the resources and talent outside of their local , community . . 

MODELS OF ALTERNATIVE SERVICE DELIVERY SYSTEMS 

Having^noted^some criteria for evaluating the adequacy of rural public 
services, th^-lmpact of social forces upon rural community services, and the 
potential role of leadership training and multi^county 'units in improving \ 
service deliverV systems . the following organizational structures or models . 
are suggested models attempt to achieve efficiency and effectiveness in pro- 
vidi-ng rural public services and also attempt to take advantage of the unique 
Characteristics of sparsely settled areas in achieving service integration. 

Although 90 single service delivery system is likely to Completely ' „ 
solve the problems of, sei^vice duplication, incoherence. ^nd discontinuity, 
many authorities argue for the functional organization and structural in- 
• tegration of separate service agencies. When service organizations are 
functionally interrelated, the output of one service organization becomes 
the input for another. To illustrate, suppose a female client wishes 
regular employment but does notjiave the requisite technical skills or ' 
access to day-care facilities for l/er, preschool children. To achieve the 
goal of employment for this client, day-care facilities must first be 
located- so the client can participate in a job training program and. fol- ' 
lowing this, job placement must be secured. The output— locating appropriate 



day-care facilities — becomes the input to the job training program, the . 
output of which in turn provides the input to the job placement program. 
The proper timing a^fd sequencing of these various 'service phases is critical 
to an effective service outcome. If any one of these three steps fails, 
or occurs out of sequence, the service delivery system has -failed the 
client. 

To achieve service integration and to overcome the problems of 

0 

*^ 

duplication, incoherence, -^and discontinuity, coordination of the* policies 
of separate public service agencies mUst be achieved. .Reorganization of 
^public service organizations along functional lines is recommended as a 

i 

highly viable method of providing some coherence to the policies, goals, 
and functions of public service agencies. If functional reorganization 
is achieved, it will effectively destroy the autonomy of independent public 
service organizations. Under a funct4.onal organizational^' structure, each 
agency becomes subservient to the overall goal of providing integrated, / 
coherent, and complete services to the client group. Such subservience i 
extends to issues of policy, goals, joint funding, and, use of personnel. ) 

S 

Multi-Legged model ' 

Kraenzil argues that the American people, via federal government, 
subsidy must cooperate to increase the quality and range , of rural 



com- 



munity services and at th^same time lower the direct per capita cost to 
rural residents [S]ti premise, of federal government subsidy to rural 

sparsely settled areas of t^e nation, is basic to his suggestion that 
'^multi-legged service centers\be organized to provide .a full range of 
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quality services to ru;:dl^citizens. Using the multi-legged service 
center approach^^^Kthin a sparsely settled geographic ar^^, cejtain com- 
munities wouljcT be selected as service p\oyiding centers. For exairn^^e, 
"Community , A'* might be dd^sfgnated the mental health retardation center, 
"Community B" the vocational rehabilitation aid job training center, and 

so on. In this way selected communities wxthin a large geographic area 

* > ■ ■ * 

would be designated as functional service centers for a larger geographic 
ar^a. Using the multi-legged service^centef approach, the functional' 
liability of separate, but presently competing, service centers could 
be enhanced and maintained. 

Functional specialization-" of rural communities is not a new suggestion/ 
but this approach of comprehensive planning for service delivery to rura^ 
areas is innovative. Under the multi-legged service center approach, 
residents of rural, sparsely populated areas would still travel some dis- 
tdnce to secure needed services. However, by encouraging seflected com- 
coramuniti'es within a sparsely settled area to specialize in the delivery 
of cita^in services, the relative inaccessibility of public services 
(in terms of travel, time, and money expenditures^ would be decreased and 
the* functional viability of presently declining rural communities' could 
be enhanced. However, such a System of service delivery depends upon 
heavy subsidy ^rom federal 'sources ^ Kr,aenzil argues that such subsidy 
must be provided to enhance the quality of rural life and to maintain 

rural population levels. * ^ 

' ... 

^ • ■ ^. ■ \ 
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Circuit rider approach, " ' ^ 

j ^ ' ' , . ■ 

Criter4?a of economic efficiency continue as^the most prominent 

" measures ^ployed in determining .whether or noy a given ..public service 

vlll be provided to a* given geographic area. Economies of scale simply 

cannot be achieved In areas where the population base is small and geo- 

graphically dispersed. For example, in a comparative study of six 

. counties in the Northern Great Plains, none of the individual communities 

studied had populations of suff icieni size ^o economically support ddm- 

r J 

prehensive, quality, public service systems [11, p. 20]. \^^^ 

As long as the criteria of ecbnomic efficiency are employed, 
' specialized public services must continue to be delivered on a regional 
basis. For the benefit of client:^ needing- these regional services, a 
regional centralized service complex is suggested; having, a service coun- 

seling staff capable of providing Comprehensive se^rvice counseling. This 

1 ' 

service' complex could provide not only information! and service referral. 



but also space where circuit riding regional specialists could meet witV> 
local clients. Furthermore, in areas having several small population 



centers, the service counselors could ride circuit i?n a regular basis to . 
smaller towns. This pattern of service delivery is presently .available • ^^^s^: 
in some communities in the Northern Great Plains, particularly for pro- % 
vision of mental health, rehabilitation, and men^ial i^etardation services. 

Integration of the services of circuit riders with other nongovern- 
mental or voluntary serviced available in smaller local communities would 
also enhance service integration and result in greater effectiveness of . 
existing public services. Although the circuit rider approach is 
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presently utilized in many rural, sparsely populated areas, often times ^ 
... - -..^ .... i-, ,j > , . . « . . , ^ . 

there is a failure , to integrate the specialized services of the circuit 
rider with the normal day-to-day social, services provided by local goAiiern- 
f- mental and voluntary associations. To be optimally effective, greater 
integration of these various services is recommended. 

Technological model , 

Not long ago, as repres^tatives of several human service 
agencies in the Chattanooga area were meeting, .the discussion 
, turned td a woman with gfown children who had moved from " . 

agency to agency most of her adult lifew No agency had 
ever recommended her for physical examination. One was 
promptly ordered. The results indicated the woman was 
suffering minor brai^ kam^e that could be effectively 
^treated with medicine. Thus, after the woman spent 20 years 
as a depeijd^rit welfare client, we found that she only 

lired a small amoulit of medication each day to enjoy a 

^rmal, productive existence. Unfortunately, she is 

\ * 

representative of the liter^ally millions of people nation- 
wide vith real needs who are frequently swapped from one 
agency \to another in our cities for treatment of their 
crises, much as Abraham of old wandered through the land 
[15]. ^ 

VTo reduce, aitd hopefully eliminate, the repeated failures of urban 
servicfe agencies to \^f f ectively diagnose and provided needed client 
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services, as illustrated in the above example, computerized systems have^i 

been developed to coordinate and combiiae the services' pfca variety 6f [ 

pubJLic service agencies. However, the applicatlon^'of computer technology 

— ^ ^ 

• " * « 

to rural, sparsely settled are'as has been more recent. Potentially, the* 

application of computer technology to service delivery can overcome prob- 
lems of fragmented authority, uncoordinated planning, lack of connnunication 
inadequate and (or) duplicate record-keeping, and unclear priorities among 
the variety of diverse service providers in any community setti<!hg, Com- 

puter technology could ^ptopr lately and successfully be applied to , improve 

w 

the range and quality of rural public services by combining supportive 
services such as outreach, recruitment, intake, ^sse^sment, referral, 
follow-up, finance, and even transportation. ' , ' « « 

The absence of medical specialists in rural, sparsely settled areas 
is particularly severe. * Use of computer technology and two-way closed 
circuit television systems could readily link rural health practitioners 
with the specialized services and personnel available in urban centers. 
Case histories could be computerized and readily transmitted to service 
providers in rural or urban regions as their clients move from one loca- 
tion t'O another. In special problem cases, relatively isolated service 

0 

providers would have quick and ready acce'ss to consult with specialists 

in distant urban centers. Obviously, the'^^utilization of such sophisticated 

technology would be quite costly. However, the quality and range of rural 
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public services would be vastly improved and^mon- t^ffertrivf nuitomesV ."^ 

achieved. Although immediate financial 'cost. % would be high, long-run 

human resource savings Wbuld far oxitweigh^ the short-run^ economic in- 

efficiencies. ^ . ' . 

/ ' ^ ^. 

Choosing the best model ^ ^ J 

^No one service integration^ model will adequately solve, the diverge 
and liultip'le problems of coordinated and comprehensive service delivery. 
For example, one might detennii|^ that the "multi-legged service center" 
approach is most suited to a given rural area^-but that elemej*^^jf the 
"fecfinological mqdel" or the "circuit rider model" would be wor^ihile 
supplements.' 

In considering which model might approjpriately applied to a 
given situation, the ^criteria of service adequacy outlined earliet could 

be applied to a given situation to determine the shortcomings and , 

\ 

strengths of the public service delivery arrangement. To illustrate. 
Figure 7.2 depicts six discreet elements of any public service system. 

One would want to examine in detail the manner in which the organi-^^ 
zation is structured and assess the extent to which interorganizational 
coordination or structural linkages' have been developed among and between 
other area service providers. If linkages have not been developed, one 
would want to determine why. Perhaps a historical pattern of inter- 
agency jealousies has developed which effectively precludes cooperative 
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Figure 7.2. Eltmtntt of public sirvica systems 
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planning. Or perhaps a desire to maintain single-agency independence 
and autonomy has interfered with efforts to integrate slices. Or 
more simply, perhaps no authority has assumed\he leadership necessary 
for the serious consideration of service integration. One would there- 
for^ want to identify the reasons for, and obstacles to, structural 
integration of service organizations. 

Analysis of the policies goals , and objectives of all loc^l 
service agencies is k prerequisite to achieving coordinated," aompre^ 
hensive service planning. When policies and goals overlap or where 
(iuplication exists, one would want to assess the extent to which func- 
tional specialization might lead to greater efficiency and effectivje- 
ness of service delivery. Often, funding agencies ' impose constants , 
upon service providers. For example, the policies and^^oals of the 
service agency may be carefully stipulated and controlled by the fund- 
ing agency. Knowledge of these built-in structural con^raints is 
needed to realistically plan service integration systems. . ^ 

Knowledge of the per capita cost of providing the service is 

important, particularly to social .planners concerned with tlje "effi^ 

^ i 
ciency' aspects of service delivery. Per capita cos^ may be reduced 

by the* joint use of service personnel, physical facilities, and expensive 

service technology (i. e. , "two-way, closed-circuit television and computer 

data processing systems). The'refore, one would want to assess the 

extent to which joint use of. these common resources might be^facilitated. 
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The jurisdictional areas of related service agencies must be, 
carefully Reviewed to determine 'wher-^ overlapfe^ as Wll as gaps irt 
iurisdictions o'ccur. Some service areas may be so large geographically, 
or some locations within the jurisdiction so isolated, thlt ^pot.ential 
clients do not have access to the service agency. In sucU. cases the 
"circuit rider approacff" to service delivery may enhance accessibility 
and effectively reduce geographic barriers to service entry. ^ 

Finally,! one would want to carefully evaluate the degree of f 
continuity and coherence of the service delivery -system. When different 
service functions are pursued by separate service^ agencies without 
anyvrelationsrhip to one another, incoherence results. Likewise, dis- . 
continuity in servige delivery will ^est3fi^\: when agencies fail to 
provide component ^^rvicfes necessary Go achieve desired service out- 



pomes. Analysis of case histories of service clients would be useful 
in this respect, keeping in mind that the final evaluative criterion 
is the e^^tent to which the services provided result in the desired 
service oiitcome. 

The mesis of this chapter has- been that the Effectiveness with 
which service delivery arrangements achieve desired service outcomes 
is a more important evaluative measure than the economic efficiencies 
with which services can be delivered. However, in attempting to 
select the "best" service ^^integration model, public service providers 



will wish to useAboth measures of efficiency and of effectiveness. The 
goal of any publi^ service integration effort is to achieve and enforce 



structural* relationships or linkages among dnd betweenMiv^rse service 
agencies* so that pcfsifive service outcomes can be ^achieved. This is 
especially so in rural, spai^s^y settled a^r'eas of the nation where the 
"social- costs of space" make' 'It even irfore difficult-^' to efficiently . 
deliver public services \in an eff^pctflve manner. ^ - J 
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CHAPTER EIGHT . , v. ^ 

The Planner as Implementer: Planning Reles 
. ERIC C. FREUND AIJD JOHN A. QUINN 

ALTHOUGE PLANNING can be a powerful tool for community advancement, it 
can only be. applied effectively vhen its limitations are carefully re- 
spected. The; most important limitation, which is obvious^ but frequently 
neglected, is the capacity for plan implementation. However complicated 
the formulation of plans may be, the implementation of those plans is 
infinitely more difficult. ** 

%Ef Active goal setting depends on .skillful leadership, hiit even more . 
filophisticatlon is required for putting plans Into action. Implementation 
depends on people: realistic leaders know this and are aided by skillful 
planners who reduce difficulties by struct<iring plans that can be attained, 
plans that respect the limitations of local capabilljty for implementation. 
Planning do^s not solve proBlems; it only provides a means for choosing 
a rational, coordinated approach to problems that is acceptable to^the 
community. Planning cannot be used to effect extensive changes in cul- 
tural values; therefore, ^the realistic planner must accept the fact that 
cultural tracts, like thfe facts of local 'rainfall dnd ayerage temperature. 




place limitations onHiis ^ange of choices. 

« During the 1960s ar\d now in the TOs, we have witnessed- considerable 
turmoil in our political system. Part of the controversy revolves about 
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representative versus participatory democracy: we have\witn^sse4^ major ity 
representation apd minority participation. However, majority and* minority 
definitions often appear to be abstract and hazy, due in part to our 
pluralistic society. As IndividMals we selectively group ourselves in 
majority camps, and often at the same time in minority camps, the selec- 
tion appearing to be based on the urgent issue of the moment. 

We have also seen, as in relatively ■ few other countries, a high degre^ 
of public education accompanied b^Jr an almost ubiquitous sophistication. 
A "lettered elite'* has emerged: occupations are fast becoming professions 
and the professions regularly assess their obligations, responsibilities, 
and their '*roles" in society . ' ^ | . 

. Societal pressures and constraints assume paramount importance when " 
one begins to review the possible roles for professionals. Planners 
appfear to indulge in frequent sel'f -examination . * Periodically, articles 
in the Journal of the American Institute^ of Planners and other similar 
publications address the question, "What is the role of planning and 
planners in toc^y's society?" 

A tjole may be defined as a social position that has certain patterns 
of behavior associated v/lth it. Roles are mandd^tes on behavior; regard- 
less of personality, individuals who occupy a role are likely to behave 
in approximately similar ways because of wh^at is expected of them. In 
an analysis of a social setting (for instance, planners in a rural area), 
we should under&tand the influence of roles, understanding what individuals 
are compelled to do or are l^ikely to do under the Influence of the man- 
dates built into the system. We also need to recognize that often there 
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is a "rore'' conflict, or an identity crisis, particularly for thq planner 
who has certain role expectations atssociated with the "profession" as 
opposed to the role expectations appropriate to the social setting within 
which the planner finds lilmself operational. Ii^ the case of the "sophis- 
ti1§!&ted" city planner in an "unsophisticated" rural area he might, relative 
to population di3tribution, be representative of society as a whole, as 
opposed to the local rural community; perhaps in a sense, a majority versus 
a minority issue. 

At this juncture it might be useful examine some of the character- 
istics of* rural areas as compared to urban areas. ^ It could be said that 
they might exhibit: ' ^ 

1. Less sophistication. 

2. More concern for basic services and facilities. , * 

3. A preference for elected c^ffitials as opiposed to appointed 
officials. 

4. A need for "organization" fco forge united fronts on issues of 

I ■ 

importance. j . " ^ 

5. An innate suspicion of "ex^jert" oiitsidej|s. 

6. An irrationality toward decision making. . 

Each of these factors operates against the expectations of the professional 
planner in terms of^his or her role, and also suggests different role 
possibilities. In making such an examination, it is (difficult tc^recog- 
nize the similarity of this situation^ to that confronting the city planner 
i^ the central city. * ^ 
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Turning now from the planner to his agency, images play an increas- 
ingly important part in the relations of organizations with their environ- 
ment. Individuals aqt in acy:ordance with the way in which they perceive; ■> 
they thei?efore act toward organizations on th^ basis of their impressions 
of them. Public impressions are becoming more important to an increasing 
number of organizations since, in our complex society, impressions gained 
at -a distance increasingly substitute for close, direct contact yet 
direct contact is the hallmark of rural local government. Thus, the more 
remote .the plann^j(jig agency, th^ more it sets itself apart from the typical 
local^ rural government and the less likely is its image to be positive. 
The planner obviously plays k crucial role here in the relationship be- 
tween his agency and the local community. 

f 

ECLECTICS 

One approach to the analysis of roles is to draw parallels or to use^ 
well-known examples for comparison. It is not uncommon for planners to 
use the medical profession for comparative purposes. Two main divisions 

r 

of the profession are well recognized: the general practitioner and the^ 
specialist. , ' 

t 

4 

^ ■ Rx for the Community. 

The general practitioner \ 

The smaller the agency, the more Vikely it is to adopt the tola of ^ 

the general /practitioner: a general is t\who diagnoses ills, takes care of 

minor complaints, and calls in* specialists for consultation when .required, 
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As in the case of the country doctor, this role f^^n the endangered 

' , ? 

species list. Many rural county planning offices have jobs of this type 
available for the young*, aspiring planner. However, like the intern in 
the "Big City," the graduating planner sees this type of employment as 
something to be avoided. The hours are terrible, the cultural scene just 
about zero, the pay isn't that great, and the long-range opportunities 
are not exciting. \ ^ * ^ 

There are, qf course, other compensations which appeal to some. If 
oue really want^ to get to know his^patientsy their histoi^^, the "whole 

story," there is nothing like the G.P. role. We have also seen this kind 

* ■ ■ ' jt 

of role evolve in the central city in the person of the advocate planner 
or the store front planner who has a concern for the neighborhood and the 
people ^living there, coupled with a general^ understanding of planning,' 

1 

official "red tape," and how to cut it. The problem with this^ kind of 
role is that usually the planne'r becomes so immersed in the details of 
day-to-d'ay problems that he rajr^ly has the opportunity to plan at longer 
range.* He does, howe^rer ,^^^cupy a k^y position in the total implementation 



effort. If successful in fifs efforts, he can have a real and meaningful 
rapporti with the people of the community and can use his influence to 3up- 
port good plannning proposals or to suggest appropriate alternatives. 
He may also serve as a vital communications link between the local com- 
munity and the higher level decision makers, whereby he interprets to 
each what is being proposed and relays counter proposals. ' 

More typically, the generalist in a rural area has^nSt had any foniial 
planning training or education but may come from a related discipline. 
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It will often be a ''one ptof essional" Deration aided,, perhaps, by^ 
technician (or paramedic) and some .cleribkl assistance. Such an office 
will have limited special capabilities but will often possess a larger 
reservoir of information useful in problem definition and many outside 
conta^pts useful in problem solution. ^ 

The specialist ^ " 

/■ 

- f 
As the planning agency expands in size, the parallel with the medical 

profession becomes more apparent. Two or mbre practitioners will be 

-housed together for convenience and professional consultation, and larger,' 

more formal organizations, rather like a clinic, may emerge. 

There are as many specialites in the planning profession as in the 
medical. One has only to decide how "special" the specialty is to be. 
Physical planners can spec iali^e in landnu|e, design, natural resources, 
public facilities, or; in one of many otjafer areas or subdivisions of each. 
Even the^ regional planning agency,! or clinic, has the equivalent of a G.P. 
in its diagnostic and internal mediVd^" "specialists." However, he -has 
close at hand many associates who spend full time on special' problems. 

Some parallels vill be obvious: circulation=traf f ic, for instance; 
surgery=construction; plastic surgery='ur.ban renewal; obstetrics and pedi- ^ 
atrics=new town construction; and 30 on — the list is only limited by one's 
imagination. But what of rural areas? What kind of specialties seem 
more a^ropriate? In a typical" rur^l area, the public fac^ilities tend 
to be older — perhaps geriatrics is suggested or rural renewal might suggest 
plastic surgery and cardiological assistance. Certainly hematology would 
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be Involved, and perhaps psychiatry could play a part, in the guise of 

the conmunity development specialist. ~ • 

The specific list and the various parallels between the professions 

may vary, yet several important factors seem to be relevant^ antj common 

to both. ,As the agency grovs, specialization becomes possible and indeed 

necessary; likewibe, public information and public relations become more 

necessary. Another important similarity between the two professions is 

a growing awareness of the lack of service in rural areas and tjie need 

for more attention ^and assistance to rural communities. It^is crucial to 

- , ' ■ / 

both professions that this need be met by training individuals who will 

<^ " « • 

be willing to serve in these areas rathep than in the city. 

Increasingly, paramedics are suggested to relieve the problem of a 

shortage of medical staff. Perhaps the training of paraplanners should 

be examined to see if this might overcome the shortage of planners in 

rural areas. Paramedics have received intensive traihing courses, usually 

in the armed forces: intensive training could similarly be provided for 

paraplanners. 

One final observation on the similar itieis between the two {professions: 
While the medical profession is expressing deep eoncem for the length of 
time that elapses before the fledgling MD can begin practice, the plan- 
ning profession does not appear to have addressed itself to this problem; 
indeed, it would appear that the period of training is becoming more 
lengthy rather than being reduced. Is this a function of prdfessional 

a 

maturity or does it represent an inability to be able to respond to the 
needs of the times? One can only speculate. 
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CONVENTUALS 

^ Before we; examine specific rol^as of planners in depth, according to 
the specialties which form their chief occupations, it may be helpful to 
consider some of the possible motivations that might h^ve induced them t?b 
enter the p^Janning profession in the first place. ^ In dbilig this, we are, 
of course, recdgn^zing that there may be two influences on the planning 
product: the personality of the planner and the way in which he or she 
goes about the n|Bnning process. 

Unlike mahy other professions where the parameters may be closely, 
o% narrowly -def^jied, the planning profession's alftiringly interdiscil>liiiary 
;in nature, of f erdug an almost infinite number of var^Lations^ to the would- 
be practitioner. These variations may range from elements that are almost 
i^holly physically oriented (exemplified by specialties such asvtranspor- 
tation planning, urban design, or environmental planning) to those t^at 
are mainly socially oriented (such as health serv;Lces delivery systems 
planning or the social aspects of the provision fbr housing). The so- 
called ''advocate planning" for minority groups,' which would otjiyprwise 
remain unrepresented might also fall 1Sna^rj;Ma latter category. ; 

Between the groups involved in these specialties that occyfpy opposite 
ends of the planning spectrum falls a wide variety of types of**prof essional 
involvement and consequently an equally wide variety of personalities, 
each of wbich is attracted by some facet of the selected speciality. 
Permeating the whole profession is the siren lur^ of Utopia, for (fne ,of 
the constant goals of planning programs - is* some expression of the philos- 
ophy that the world, or at least ^he community involved, should be made a 
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.better pX^ce in which to live and that this can be achieved through the 
planning proces's. There is no doubt that this gives the profession a 
certain "p'zazz" which has a particular appeal to some of idealistic 
temperament, but we must not assume that all planners are cast in this » 
mold, for, many may regard planning as just one of many alternative pro- 
fessions open to their talents^ and may make a final selection on the 
baisjs of its interdisciplinary nature, or of its potential as one of tB:^ 
newer professions still in a process of evolution. 

For those who we have called the "The Conventuals," planning has a 
special appeal because it offers them an opportunity to release the pent- 
up energy of deeply seated convictions which ar^e sometimes of a social, 
sometimes bf an almost religious, nature. 

' ■ • I ■ 

Among those attracted would undoubtedly be fpund many with a highly 
developed sense of social justice. These might range from the young 
idealist,' anxiouj^, to improve the. world around him or her (for the pif,ofes- 
sion is attracting increasing numbers of women today), to the spcdal 
worker who,, being frustrated by the difficulties attending the ^improvement 
of merely one mmily unit, sees in the planning profession an opportunity 
for achieving improvement ^t^asse . „ 

We may also encobnter others who might put themselves in^-this general 
category. They might range from those that think of theidselves as gua'r- 

/ ' 

dians of "the public interest" (which interest they interpret and define) 

* to those who set themselves up ajs models of mor^l propriety and fexhort 

the public to follow policies which they consider appropriate^ for the com- 

) ' ■ ■ ' 

munity. From time to t;Lme we may also meet the "PhiJ.osopher».-King" who. 
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confident in his own infallibility and yrnTrs''p^ philosophy 
regarding thfe direction which the community should "take in the future-, 
attempts to persuade the community to his way of thinking. 

^ Sometimes philosophy may wander almost into the reallns of mysticism 
whereby the planner may feel that, he knows instinctively what is the best 
road to follow in any given circumstance. This may develop into a cult 
where several of like mind^'may meet together to discuss solutions to the 
problems of humanity or, on the more modest sc^le, to the problems of their 
communities. Where there are sufficient adherekts to the' cult, it may 
bloom |.nto a group which, in due fullness of time, may become a profes- 
sional society. to which some members will adhere with almost monastic 
fervour. There may yet be othe:? members of t\\^ planning fraternity who , 
Would claim to be pragmatists, reject'ing philosophy and cult ism, and not 
yet ready to accept the planning function as a science, who woyld claim 
to practice an art form, taking to themselves a special expSSSfeise in 
"the art of planning.'' 

Now, having dissected some of the personalities to be found in the 
planning field (and, vfe suspect;*"^ many o^her professional fields), let 
US proceed to an examination of Various types of planners as idei;^tified 
by their specialties or by the way in which they proceed to carry out 
the planning function. 
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Traditionals * ^ * 

'' The technician \ 

^ A . 

Of all types of planners, the technician planner is rightfully 
ment lotted \fir St for he is the salt of earth, the indispensable ^ingredient 
in any planrti^ organization. He represents the pragmatist operating in 

a specialty, and as planning is concerned with finding the best way of' 

» .> ' ' ' . ■ 

producing required results, a firm foundati^on of facts and the arrange- 

-'k ^ ■ ' 

ment such facts in a useful order is invaluable to the whcrle planning 

process. This is t\ie province of the technical planner. 

The technica!^^ planner may operate in a varietj^ of specialized areas 

• " ' ' 

within the planning function. He may be a demographer examining past 
population trends and projecting these for a specific number of 'years into 
the future. ^Without knowledge o^ tfe-^lientele tp be served in that future^ 
b'oth ±n terms of . numbers, ages, »and sesc, it would not be po3s|jblje to -plan 
for tmeir requirements.* He may J)e an economist, estimating the' way ^ in 
whic^h, based on trends, the community may be expected to e^rn its keep in 
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the future, and ^^©oidbng^at new directions that may have-4^ be taken in ^■ 
tfte economy to assure this. He may be a land use planner engaged in festi- 
mating the amount of land required in the future, its use, and its location, 
necessary to accbmmcidate the pop^ll^tioiyand the economic ^ctivity forecast 
by others. He ^Iso'mi^h/be a transpc^tatio^ti s^'ciali^t estimating th6 
road locations and dimensions required in the .^tUre -to* service .tlje^ antic i- . 
pated population in its use of land in the predicted manner. He Ishould 
also be aware of the effect on the community of thi transportation proposals 
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he makes and include this in the report he prepares for those who are 
to make policy decisions. ' ^ \ ' 

There are many other types of technicians iti addition to'thoge 
mentioned \bove, th^ work that they do being merely a means—hotlljeit^an 
indispensable me^s— to tl>e end pf formulating a viable and aecd^atle 
plan. They carry but the basic researcJi^neCj^ssary' in orcTer /^^^ g^vide 
the firm data foundation required in formulation of th^ ^lan^^pplyijig 



this to theitv owTi spec'iali'ties. /The policy/makers are thus provided 
with all*.tli«.facts.i;equired bfy. th^nr to make decisions. . 
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Th^ increasing comple»^ty of modernfi5|^e demands detailed knowledge 
^Vf many -s^bject^ f4la ting to the area for which a plan is to be formulated. 
These details may have tcPb^ displa jyed;; iri a very specific manner, and in 
recent ^yea?^ accurate^ quantification, wher^ possible, has become an a^p'^ 
lute necessity p'articularl^y in^ large. communities, metropolitan areas, 
and regions. The need for such quantification and an ability to manipulate 
large^ quantities of data, has g^:^pf^¥lse to a ^i^few type o^ technician in 
th£ planning organization. He is the dataf mS^gement specialist lAio may 
range (in ability from a mere machine ope^rator to a computer programmer 
capable of preparing programs for the execution of special tasks required 

•I 

>* ' 

by the type of planning being carried .oi|.t by the planning agency. A few 
years ago such a speciali^ did not exist^^^ow, in many agencies, the data 
management specialis^t^s ahy indispensabl^^m^ber of the team. 
^ The technician is, iipdeed, the pragma^^st in his specialty, ^his 



pragmatism extending to estimates of the reliability of the data he 
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provides for the present and future.. However, production\of accurate ^ 

,data does not produce a plan directly because it must be weighed and 

o assessed with pther* factors before firm decisions may be made. It may 

be saidf therefpre, that those who are capable of making accurate decisions 

ai^e really ^ the pragmatisms , for they have to take all factors into account 

in predicting what will really happen in the fyture rather that what is * 
■• ■ ■ . " 

supposed to happen in each of the spheres, which is the province of the 

' O 

techijician. • - 

/ _ - ' , ,> * . . 

- In the transf ormatiQ>n of the work of t|;i^ technicians into a document 
/ » 

that may be of maximum use to the policy .makers, the "Administrator-^ 
Manager,** more familiarly/ known a^th^ Planning Director or Executive 
Director, is an indispensable catalyst whos6 role we will next examine. 

The admintatrator-manager * ^ 

/' 

To the staff of the planning unit, the administrator -manager is "the, 

Boss" or, less coloquially when referring to him publicly, "the Director" 
\ ^ ■ ■ 

or "the Executive Director." To the public, the director. is identified 

strongfy with the planning department or the planning commission to the 

extent that Co some he \^ the department the commission. This is so 

because he is Very visible, is often qijpted in the press, and^appearg not 

infrequently on television or in person at planning commissions and other 

meetings. To the planning commission with it^own staff, th^ director is 

the one they look to for information when it is wanted and in the form it 

is wanted. They also e^c^^t him -to keep t;bhe official planning machinery 

^ in finely tuned and efficient order, and in consonance with the standards 
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to which they adhere. In cases where^e planning staff is employed 
directly by -a unit of local government, that unit, through its chief 
executive, v^ll have similar expectations of the director to thoge of the 
Planning commission. In idditfon, the president of a village^ the mayo'r 
of a city, or the\hairman of the county board may regard the director, 
or the planning function in general, as a useful safety valve for releas- 
ing the kinds of .political "ptessures that are generated by land use p6licy 
and control porljlems. These "hot potatoes" may be switched to the'plan- 
ning function "for study and recoiimgndat ion" and thus provi(|e the "chief 
executive with a breathing-space in ^ich a solution can be formulated 
and in which, passions may cool and pressures subside. 

The director thus plays "several roles, in each of which technical 
competence and' personality mu-st be appropriate for optimum ^pact . He 
must be a good stsff administrator .capable of choosiug^^^a: good technical 
and clerical team and^f maintaining its morale. He must be pble to give 
technical, leadership in order to direct required projects both in content 
and quality, and he must also have a "feel" for the way in which a report 
should be presented to his superiors for maximum impact. 

• -In addition, the director should have a lively appreciation of the 
need for good public relations which should permeate all his activities! 
This inf ers an understanding of the news media and an appropriate "relation- 
ship whereby the media will have a reliable source^ of information and the 
p^lanning agency will have an outlet for news which it wishes to be re-, 
leased to the public at specific times. 
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Closely allied to a good sense of public relations is an instinctive 
sense for what is politically feasible within the mflieu in which the 
planning -function operates. This will of|:en sGggest both the content of 
a retJort (or a suggested course of action)- and the way in which it Is 
preseW^\i. To this extent, the director becomes a politician, and there 
is no doubt that some of the most successful planning directors have been 

those with an understanding of the political fields in which, they operated. 

a 

The extent to which a planning administrator should become involved in 
politics is a matter of opinion which we will discuss later. For the 
moment we will assume that involvement only eKtends to an understanding 
and a familiarity wit»h the local political scene, not to pattisan involve- 
ment in its operation. 

One final function that the planning director performs is concerned 
Jith obtaining outside funds, particularly from the federal government. 
He should thus set up within his organization an intelligence system which 
keeps hljn well informed on the types of funds available and on eligibility 
requirements. He should also acquire some facility in the technique of 
applying for funds, a technique which "the Grantsman," next to be di&issed 
hds developed to a fine art. 

It can be seen from this short discussion that the administrator- 
manager, ^r planning direc/tor, has to be a person with technical, ^ 
managerial, and political skil^. These abilities have to be well supple- 
mented by personal qualities which enable him or her to operate success- 
fully in what is frequently a politically sensitive environment. The 
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ability to operate efficiently under both physJLcal and political pressure 
and a willingness to attend attenuated meetings in evening hours are 
hallmarks of the successful planning director. They are also the hall- 
marks of success for execut;Lves in many other fields of endeavor. 

The New Breed 

Thq grantsman 

The role of the grantsman has developed over the years in direct 
proportion^to the number of grants availsible, particularly from the federa 

* o 

government but also including, some of the large foundations. As we have 

mentioned, the pianning executi^ must have something of the grantsman in 

him, for he will he well aware» of the heed to obtain funding for technical 

studies and for carrying on a required planning function which may be 

« 

beyond the ability of his local government unit to support. However, the 

busy . planning e^cutive has other duties to perform, and in a small agency 

there may not exist a need for- a larger fund-raising function. 

By contrast, in the large agency there may be many functions" ^iid 

projects which could, with' advantage, be undertaken for which federal 
\ 

funds are available and for which the agency may be eligible. In such a 
case a staff member could spend a considerable amount of time on searching 
for grartts and in applying ^6r them. some cases the suppor't to be 

gained might well justify the maintenance of a staff member ±n Washington, 
close to the action center, so that the- nature of fund availability and 
^the way in which application should be made could be known at the earliest 
opportunity. , 
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The grantsman may sometimes be a planning technician, but he is 
really more akin to the professional lobbyist or politician. He is well 
aware of the kind of projects«'in which his agency would be interested, 
and of their eligibility. He will have some sense of the expertise avail- 
able within the agency and of the cost factors associated with it; he will 
also be aware of the alloyable costs authorized in the federal or other 
available program^ All of ^this familiarity with the essential subject 
matter required to enter into a grant application format enables the 
grantsman to put together gran't "packages" with facility. If a grantsman 
also has pro^f essiqnal skills as a planner, he may obviously vary his 
activities in accordance with the overall availability of grant funds, 
reverting to a purely technical role when and if programs decline/ If a 
grantsman has no' other role in an agency, then his perpetuation as a 

staff member will depend on his ability^ to cover his salary with the amount 

^ , f) * 

of grant monies received. Jh^ availability of grants at central level 
gave rise to the grantsman; the introduction of revenue sharing may well 
be the forerunner of Tfis decline as a ^^eparate breed of i)rofessional 

within the planning function. 

« 

if 

The advocate - 

p * 

Planners have always been advocates, defending or espousing causes 

by arguments contained in the reports they prepare and in the advice -they 

\ ' ■ . 

give to government. However, they have traditionally worked for'^various 

levels of established government or for those clients that could ^afford 

to pay fol* 'their services as consultants. ^ • 
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As a result of the, social turmoil and awakening ofi. social conscience 
of the 1960s, some planners, who were concerned vfith soAial welfare'' found 
themselves involved as citizens and often as protagonists\ against local 
gove^-nment. This type of involvement became knovm ag advocacy planning, 
and those that practiced it were known as "advocate planner^. " As noted 
in one planning reference: \ 

The role of ^vocacy planning. is based on the theWs 
th^t not all city planning proposals £ust be developed 
by a public agency and its consultants; that citizens\ 
holding special sets of values about community development 
might call upon the assistance of a prof e^ional ^lann^r 
to^ prepare a plan advocating thetr views. The essence 
of advocacy planning is the encouragement of orgaiiizatioi 
on the part of those people who are most often the 
objects of planning activities — that is, those most 
often "planned for" [1]. 
The greatest thrust of advoc^y planning has\een on behalf of tie 
underprivileged who historically have been apathetic, uninformed, and l 
^ possessed by^a setl^e of powerlessness . Advocate planning groups have % en 
established in numerous areas across the country, their number^ strongly 
a^Lgmented by young university students in various professional programs. 
A national planning organization, Planners for Equal Opportunity, was 
'created in 1964 to provide a rallying point and- information exchange for 
those involved in thik\special area of concern. . ^ 
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Many advocate planners working to assist low-income neighborhoods 
frequently did so without pay or at very low salaries, sometimes provided 
with foundation support. The survival of such activi*ty, worthy though ' 
it may be, depends onjjj^ether resources can be found to support profes- 
sionals who work for indigent clients. An activity that is supported by 
young philanthropists cannot be expected ta weather the attrition of 
novelty and changing times. To survive, the foundation laid in the 1960s 
must be supported in a reliable manner, "{[jerhaps in the way that legal aid 
is n6w provided for those that cannot afford to pay. In addition, legis- 
lation relating to planning activity must provide that Effected groups 
are to be represented professionally so that the community may have the 
benefit of- their point of view. Only in this way may participatory 
democTracy be assured. 

The scholar 

The scholar— planner is a phenomenon that has been with us a long time. 
It might be argued that some of the early philosophers and . scholars, such 
as Plato , and Sir Thomas More, were really planners in disguise when they 
were proposing their Utiopian communities, and many others could be clas- 
sified in like mahner from the famous to the mofe humble. 

No doubt he was around in th^days when Dani'el Burnham was proposing 
his plans for Chicago and was probably advocating these plans, or making 
suggestions for their improvement, from the remote reaches of his univer- 
sity study. In those days he would probably have been a member of one 
of the design professions, suggesting various measures to achieve "t-he 
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City Beautiful" in ace^emic isolation, far removed fi;om the fields ofV 
actioa where practitioners battled against odds to turn comparatively 
modest plans into reality, ^ * . 

The contemporary scholar-planner i6 a much' more complex' in'^ividual , 
for he may come from'a variety of backgrounds. He is, however, often ^ 
characterized by profuse writing or' lecturing, sometimes coupled With 
marked absence of practical experience or achievement in the field. , ' 

George Bernard Shaw may have had him in mind when he noted that, "He who 
can, does. He who cannot, teaches/' But we would, in all fairness, 
observe that this comes about partly because many who teach are drawn from 
the ranks of former students who progress steadily from the baccalaureate 
to the master's degree and th^en on to the dp^ctorate without bein^ con- 
Strained in any way to obtain practical experience. This might not be ^ 
inappropriate in many theol^etical fields, but it would s^em a doubtf<ul 
route to follow in a professional field. The profession may, hopefully, 



correct this anomaly some timfe ini t|^ future so that any possibility of 
Shavian wit being true will not "^i^ct generations of planning students 
'adversely. We mij^ht also note that some people are "thinkers" rather 
th A "doers," and a strong ability to perform both these functions ade- 
quately, together with an ability to glide gently from academia into 
prof jBssional praictice and back again with frequency, is not** given to many. 

The writfings of such schoi^arTplanners appear In appropriate referred 
professional journals, in tooks, and in conference proceedings. Through 
them the writers often become well known and achieve an academic reputation 
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in thellr f iel(l^___Ho5iei^4H: , unless they have considerable professional 
experience which makes their ideas capable of effective implementation, 
the impact of their work on the so^tl^on of day-to-day problems tends to w 
be minimal, for application requires a "middleman/' He is the practicing 
planner who takes hold of some of the scholar's ideas* puts them into a 
form that can be implemented, and tries them out. Thus, theory is trans- 
formed, into the practical solution of a community problem. 

There are those whd hold that scholar-planners are motivated by an 

♦ 

urge for greater knowledge as to how to plan better, and that they are 
the d^r^^ect builders of the discipline of planning, whereas practicing 
planners apply what is already known. The scholar-planner also teaches 
students in such a vJay that they may be able to deal \^th future planning 
issues not yet- being dealt with in professional practice. This may be 
true, but it cannot be denied that som^ solid practice experience might 
well enable the scholar to anticipate future problems and solutions in a 
,much more pragmatic manner, thus making implementation more immediate. 

Not all scholar-planners are to be found in universities, of course, 
for some of those who, for one reason or another, fail to find a place 
within ivy walls may be found in the reslfearch departments of large plan- 
ning agencies, or in similar departments, disguised as technicians and 
hiding behind reams of computer printouts or copies of current and past 
research reports. ^ 

Such scholars are not lost completely to the educational field, 
however, for tfiey often keep in touch with their nearest universities and 

from time to time sally' forth to do battle in the seminar room or lecture 

/ 
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hall, passing on to neophyte planners the benefit of their observations. 
They thus perform a most valuable function, not pnljr in their agencies 

but also in adding depth to the ac^Ldemic planning courses ^67^nate enough 

/ 

to obtain their services. 

These scholars sometimes find their way, later, ii^o universities, 
^ where they then have the opportunity df committing som4 of^helr ideas 
to paper. They join the ranks of those academics wha havfeshad experience 
in professional practice, often becoming so&e of the m'osbs^fglctive teachers 
of future plann^s and the authors of bo^ks which find front places on the 
^helves of planning agency libraries ^to be used as reference books on a 
day-to-day^asis. . - 

The politico . 

In discussing the role of the 'administrator-manager, it was pointed ^ 
out that, although he should have an understanding of political environ- 

V * ■ * * 

1 

ment within whi^ his activities took place, this did not necessarily 
mean that he himself should become politically active. This is in keeping 
with the philosophy that? the planner should be concerned with the deter- 
mlnabioa of means and not ends." It follows that he Ishould make every 
attempt to obtain a definition of required goals and objectives from his 
client, be it government body or private organization, and then structure 
the planning process to achieve bhose goals and objectives. ^ 

Sometimes the planner overlooks the necessity of ascertaining his 
- — client's goals and objectives and formulates the^e himself. He is th;en 
surprised when the resultant plans are rejected. This'^may happett at the 
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private level or, more oft^ within government, at the political level, 
for the politician considers that the formulation of policy—the . goals 
and objectives — lies within his province, and he wife>not < readily yi^d 
this power. • V 

Planners who are in charge of ef ficient"" operations for gatherin^and 
manipulating data and .employing sophisticated ^naly^tical techniques^^ 
computers, and other intelligence apparatus, can .have considerable influence 
on political leaders who rely more and more on scientific methods of anaysis 
rather than- on the intuition of yesteryear. The planner may thus acquire 
political power vicariously. ^ 

Perhaps the Planner Politico ds boirn at this juncture, but he is 
surely in transition when he concentrates much more on l^he ends than on 
the means. He emerges clearly, and is seen to be walking the political 
road, when, he becomes a political activist and seeks to form a constituency 

r 

of his own to achieve the ends he has proposed in the plans he has prepared. 

: CONQLUSION 

The Rural-Urban Dichotomy 
' We often see the term ^'dichotomy" used these days in comparing 
conditions in rural "areas with those in urban areas. If ye are to assinne 
that the term has the same definition as in logic, it is implied that there 
is a sharp difference between the two, and that conditions are contradict ive. 



At first welmight be inclined to disagree with this suggestion, for 
have we not ^leard of the increased standard of living in rural areas 
brought about by mechanization, improved communicatioiji systems, and the 
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ready availability of electrical power? Have we not heard of the increas- 
Ing homogenization of the rural population ej^e^lified* y the farmer ilio^ 
works part-time in the city, or the city dwelleMho commutes to the^arm 
feo work? As the rural^ir^a'^has become more so^)histicated, as the standard 
of living has" increa^d, and as the farming industry has become more 
mechanized, country depends more and more' on town. From tine immemorial 

rural and- urban areas have depended on Bne .Another for ^ood and seiTvices, 

( U ■ ' ^ ' 

but interdependence has never beenJ so complete as now. .Thus one would ♦* 
expect a leveling out of differences and a drifting away from any dichotomy 
that may have existed in the past. ' ' ' ' 

Differences still exist, however, in philosophy — although traditional 
distinctions between farm and nonfarm have weakened considerably — tvr 

tenvironment, and in the level of public services available. Thus the 

* . » 

term "dichotomy" may still^t be out of place. 

/ Unlike urban government, rural government is still b^ed 'largely on 

th^ principle of participatory democracy, little-changed over the last ^ 
hundred years when life was still lived at a- scale whose; compass cojuld be 
understood by *the individual. Problems were largely of local dimens'iori 
and, could be dealt with adequately by those with long local experieWe. . 

..Contemporary problems often have no parallel in the past and toay well have 
thef? origins ^far removed from local boundaries. They require a regional 
perspective and a^onparoc^l outlook for their solution. Local govern- 
ment has responded' to increasing pressures upon it fn va^ioms ways, but , 
basically the townships have, retained their old respond ibl^ltj^es while ^ 
counties .have ",taken up the slack" by adding new committees or officials 
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to handle new kinds of functions. Any problem falling between two or' 
more ju^sdictions has often been solved t^porarily by the creation of ' ^ 
a "special district,", substituting an ad hoc solution for a permanent 
one, merely adding to governmental complexity. 

€ounty government has traditionally served as a general purpose 

I ^ 

entity. It has been responsible' for building and maintaining legal records 
of land ownership, mortgages, tax records, and statistics". , Itr some states 

9 

the Vounty collects property and other taxes and makes diisburgemAts on 
behalf of the state. Counties adipi^qist^r rural, schools, jnaintain rural 
cemeteries, often deal with boundary disputes, and provide a seat for 

rural law enforcement , judicial action, and the administration of elections, 

n * * ^ 

They also deal with ,public health, including mental health in some cases; 

housing; sometimes construction and main tenatice of airports; parks; 

" • . ^' " ^ 1 " ■ 

sanitary 'landfills ; and sewage treatment /plants.. In addition they pro- - , 

C \ \ 

vide an administrative center for fedeflral, state, and local welfare and 1 
other programs, and increasingly in recent years, for regional planning \ 

f ' 1 

activities. Th^e are often related to a myriad of state and federal ; 



programs, for which the county provides the best — perhaps the only — • 1 

coordinating mechanism. ' k N \ 

I • ^ ' . '^^ \' \ 

The problems arising through bavihg to deal wit^ all these re^ponsi- | 

bilities in increasingly complex circumstances, wxth an organizatibn* 

■ • . ^ ' \ 

structured for conditions a century ago, need ^no elaboration To compound 1 

♦ ' 

these problems, an increasingly sal^iistieated population demands an ever \ 
higher level pf public serviced, while reaaportiqtiment now results in a 
continuing shift of power and influence from the rural to the urban parts 



of local government. Thl^s may not be Inappropriate as far as dealirj^ 

with pressing urban problem^ is, concerned , but it certainly ^oes not aid 

in the solution of increasing rural problems • » 

' ^ ' ' X . . ' ^ ^ " ' . 

Now that we Jiave looked ^t the contemporary situation and problems 

] of rurdl government, what are the implications for the planning agency 

and for |he planner that works in this environment? First, we have noted 

that there has been a historical closeness between local rural government 

^nd the people, coupled^ with considerable partficipatio'n ^n decision making 

This suggestis that the planning agency should be very visible and sunder- 
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standable to the public a^d very responiaive to its needs which. In many 
ways., will differ from the needs of the dense urban area. While the 
principles of planning will remain broadly the same in the rural and the 
urban area, this planning will b^ carried out, generally, for a clientele 
that is much more con§ei:vative and spread out over a n^ucb wider area?* 
Because of the lower dens^Lty, services will be more expensive and diffi- 
cult to provide and there probably will be less money available than ixi ) 
the urban area. This suggpests that the planning agency .will be^ smaller^ 



4p th^ rural area^.-etfi^ supported by l^^s^f unds.than in urban areas 



The planner in such bx^ agency will typically be expected to be much 
more of a generalist thai^' a specialist, 1;o be *much more gregarious , than 



his urbanj counterpart , and tp be paid at a lower level. - He will also be 
I ♦ 

expected |to keep abreast of all^fedeyal and state assistance prbgrams • 

; ■ ■ l • ■ ' - ^ ' L . 

that can benefit the area of his responsibility, and he should i)0ssess a 
regidnal^">e^^ecitve while maintaining local loyalties and confel!f4ence. 
Due t;o the liAi tat ions placed |upon^ his of f ice capabilities through lack 

■ ^'v. 

p ■ \> 
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of funds, he will be wise to cultivate operational link:kges with profes- 
sional agencies at both state and regional levels while maintaining a 
distinctly local flavor in the proposals he makes to the i>olicy makers to 
whom he responds. As has been notfid previously, the planner who is at- 
tracted to the rur"al area may not have had any formal training in the ' 
specialized planning area. He^may come from a related discipline, or may 
be a/young planning professional "on hfs way up," both types of planner 
benefitting from the varied experience and exposure available in this 
environmenjt . 

Planners^ with any of the many types of ^personalities that have been 



disftussed h&retofore Could find themselves in a rural situation; some, of 
coijrse, might be expected to have a longer incumbency than others.- Two 
qualities should ^undoubtedly be possessed, in addition to professional 
competence: first, the planner should be able to relate well to those 
with vhom he comes into contact, thus fostering i spirit of participation; 
second,, he should have a strong sensej)f practicality and an ability to 
marshall/all available resources to solve the needd of his area of juris- 
diction. . * . 

As a^postscript we migb^t add that in using the term "dichotomy" we 
accep.t th'e existence of but two entities: rural and urban. Thi^ may,' 
in many eases, be unrealistic, for we ignore completely the phenomeU9n 
oi th^ twentieth century — suburbia— -which now reaches from the outol<^irts 
of the city to merge into the countryside, with some friction, at what 
'has ofCen been called "the rural-urban fringe," Suburbia it> sufficiently 



dlf ftfTNaiit from both rural and urban areas to merii separate classification 
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thus it may be more logical to talk of the "rural-suburban-urban trichotomy" 
than of the "ruralrurban dichotomy." 

The suburbanite will be much more sophisticated in his demands, "The 
area in which he^lives will often have a relatively high populatitf^n density 
and will have been devreloped in contemporary times where all services will 
have been installed itt consonance w^th the requirements of modem building, 
housing, ^nd other applicable codes. He is npt so much con^^erned with 
basic services, for he has these already, but will probably be pressing 

for improvements in such ifems as recreational facilities, for example, 

'»' 

and will express concern for the maint^ance of envir'dnmeintal qpality 
and cc^mmunit^ aesthetics/ Typically, his level of educatioji will be 
relat;iv^y high'^aW ^his ipcome sufficient to' support many of the tax 
demands which his ^sophisticated requirements may generate. 

The planning operation in such an area will probably be larger than 
its rural counterpart and will likely be funded at a much higher l^el. 
It will probably cont^iq more specialists than generalists and will have 
to possess a sophistication to match that of the inhabitants. On the 
other hand, it will usually be responding to a representative government 
situation rather than to the intease local participation often pbtained . 
in the rural area, and consequently can operate in a rather more "remota" 
way. Because of the less conservative attitude which may be expected in . 
sj^burban areas, there may be more room for experimentation in..the planning 
program than is the case in the typical rural area, 

Thus the planner working in the suburban are^i will generally have 
more latitude in his outlook, behavior, and expectations than his counterpart 
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in the tural area. There may therefore be room for many more of the 
personality types that we have identified, for these will merely have to 
work together congenially within the confines of the planning office. 
They will not be forced to operate ab'close quarters with the public as 
in the rural office, where personality traits may assume a major linpor- 
tance. The operation of ^he office as a whole and its corporate image 
is much more important in the suburban area than the behavior of its 
members — the director excepted, for he is in the public eye in both 
circumstances. 

Overview 

In the past the efforts of units of local government tended to be 
. »• 

.isolated and independent of each other, with little interagency im|)act 
or coordination. In today's complex life, there has to be a greater 
general dependency, cooperation, and coordination of effort. New actors 
have appeared upon the scene, summoned to help deal wit»h the complexities j 
among these the /planner features prominently. 

In this chapter we have clttempted to- de^icribe the various roles . 
that the planner might play, both generally and in the rural area. How- 
ever unconventional our observations may seem, it is hpped that they may 
be helpful in attaining a better understanding of the planner and his 
activities. We have attempted, to portray hini ,^not only as a professional, 
but also as a person, subject to the personality traits and frailties which 
we all possess. 
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In recent years we have seen emerge a new emphasis on "Rural 

" ( 

Development" and a nationwide cotacern for the protection of resources, 
for appropriate population distribution, and for tfVe quality of life. 
While we are a highly urbanized and industrialized nation, the\;ural 
areas play a vital role in the overall strength and vitality of ol^s. society 
to which th"^ Activities of the planner in rural development will undenibt- 

X 

edly make a significant contribution. \ 
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.CHAPTER NINE 



Costs and Benefit of Alternative Strategies for Interagency Coordination 
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(A 



\ 



PRESSURES -to improve the c/uality of life are developing among residents in 
both rural and urban America, In rural areas, particularly, the. need to 
deliver ^a wide . range of services at reasonable cost cpntirtues to mpGnt as 
'the i)opulation shifts to urban areas, and smaller niimbers of people, who' 
are;' Seat tered over larger areas, are left assume the financial! burden 
of providing necessary services. Support is difficult to provide where 
the level of economic activity declines or where fhe number of professional 
and technically trained persons in local government is small. ' As r^s.ult 
of these and other pressures. ^ the need. to evaluate alternative, strategies 
for organizing- the delivery of public and private services is becoming in- 
creasingly important for planners and administrators. " 

The need to examine Alternative delivery systems is intensified furthi 
as a result of increased program specialilation ampng both public and 
private groups and the categorical, funding activities of the federal goveni- 
ment. The number of . public and private organizations providing social andL 
technical services has continued to increase rapidly, as has the numbe^'of ' 
inteAganizational coord inatinf groups or agenciefe. Among the more^^ilfa 
of the Icoordinating units are state central ifljanjiing offices, regional ' 
plann^hg commissions, 'county coiinedls o-f government, community interagenc^y , 
^uncil^. and informal, ad hoc qoalitions of 'agehev personnel. Coordinating 
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.units have been developed in areas of health (HEW-comprehensive health 
planning), law enforcement ( justice-LEAA) , aging (HEW-Commission on 
Aging) ,\).ow income (OEO and HUD model cities) , housing, and urban develop- 
ment (HUD- 7^1), resource and conservation (USDA-RC §nd D) , labor and man- 
power (labor-CAMP^) , s^d in the overall review of federal grants tl^ough 
state cle'aring house programs and'A-95 reviews required by the federal 
Office of Managemeltvt^^nd Budget. 

Attempts to coordinate service programs at the federal, state, sub- 
state, or Ipcal levels have proved ineffective in many instances' [24]. 
Inadequacies in the quality and quantity of services. appear to result more 
from a lack of cboifdination among specialized agencies than from the^lack 
of funds or programs. Given the wide array of services available to the 
public and the fragmented nat^ure of their delivery, attempts ±o Improve 

* o ^ 

delivery pust^of necessity focus qn comprehensive planning with special 
.emphasis on interorganizational coorditiation. 

The .ineffective (Organization of delivery^ systems may in many c^ses ^ 
be due . to a lack of information among responsibri^^^adi^hi^^tr^tors arboat the 
differ-enA strateg4-es tha^ are available to them. In part it also may be 
due to a lack of sysf^f^matic ihforiftation about th^ consequences of, these 
different coorjdinat;ing str^^t^^es for inm^wganizational systems and. for 
t;he agencies being coordinated. 

'jf The objective of this chapter is to examine the strategies that -have 

been used to coordinate service programs and to ^explore the interagency 
system and member agency costs associated with two .basic coordinating ^ 
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strategies. The primajfy prupose is to describe theory and research o^i X 
. Interagency coordination and to present these respite and their implications 
tn a form that, will prove helpful to individuals Wfto are^ Responsible for 
planning and administering public and private servicesi A second purpose 
is to stimulate and encourage additional research on interagency coordination 
thro^j^ review of th^basic concepts and relations found 'in t)revious 
studies of coordination. ^ , 

Throulhout this chapter, the terms "interagency" and "interbrganizational 
are used synonymously, even though agencies Inay be viewed as a' subset of \ ■ 
. a^arger class of organizations. Agencies are conceptualized as' formal 
organizations providing a service for a set of clients. They may be either 
publically or privately supported; * • 

In the,,first section ot- this chapter, a brief overview of some of 
^9dels of coordinatiQfi described in the literature^ presented. 

The se^cond section describes two basic strategies of coordination and 
examines their impac/t on interorgani:2:ational delivery systems and on the • 
agency mfembSrs be^fng coordinated. The final section of t^ chapter summarizes 
the discuss^pn and presents recommendations for planners and researchers on 
interagency cbor/Jin^tion. 

- : - . \.. 

TYPOLOGIES OF COORDINATION STRATEGIES 

Organizati/3nal researchers have developed typologies- to describe <the 
major similarities among diffefent types of multiorganizational systems.^ 
Th6 value of a typology is that it reduces or specifies the numerous cT±tet±SL^ 
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on whi'ch systems may be compared to a limited number of characteristics 

that all share in common. Typologies of interorganizational coordination 

are useful in identifying different coordinating strategies. Although 

there are several typologies of interorganizational coordination, the 

five most common?y discussed in the literature were selected because they 

describe the several different approachea and their distinguishing features 

in sufficient detail that they can' be tested in empirical research. These 

five typologies were (developed by Lindblom [8], Thompson [20], Warren [26], 

Mott [12], and Haas and Drabek [6]. An outline of each of these typologies 

3 ' 

Appears in Appendices 9.1-5. These outlines are provided to facilitate 
discussion abour strategies of coordination in the following sections. All 
five of the typologies can be analyzed in terms of) the distribution of 




power, nature of control, and organization-syscem goals as they r^ate to 
interorganizational relations. ^ ^ 

Distribution of Power 

- : v"-., 

the distribution of j^ower may be "Conceptualized as occurring along a^ 

continuum; at one end is "c^,nt:ral regulation," and at^the other is "mutual 

. 1 / ' - " ' . • 

adjustment." The underlying dimensions are the> amount and type of power 

tha^ exists among and between the member units and the more inclusive 

coordinating sy.stem." 

Multiple organization systems vary with respect to the amount of 

power the inclusive or larger system has- over its member units and i^tth 

respect to the, distribution of power among the coordinated units."* Power 

refers to the degree to which a system or organization is capable of , 

, 283 ' " ' - 
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obtaining needed resources from its environment [4; 20, p. 30]. Dis- 
tribution of power reflects the relative control that either.-a system has 
over its constituent parts or t^iat exists among a group of member units: < 

The distribution of power in an interagertcy system tends to vary ' 
with the coordination strategy used, ^e more centrally controlled or 
vertical systems, including central regulation [8] ,^ standardization UO, 
p.^61], unitary [26], or hierarchical [12; 6, p. 232] are characterized 
by a single administrative structure. Examples of central ox vertically 
regulated interagency systems include semi-autonomous departments in city 
government and public commissions on higher education which regulajStt ,the 
activities of institutions of. higher education. Member |-u^»its orlorgan- 
izations are arranged in a hierarchical relationship to e^ch other and to 
the central administrative system. All groups or units relate to each 
through a common, vertically cot^olled system. Authority and decision 
. making activities are located at the top of the .central structure and are 

* a 

. • , -Q ■ 

Usually exercised by an administrator and his staff [26; 12; 6, p. 232]. 
The power of the central system over member units is extensive. The top 
administrator of the coordinating system, for exampl^ may direct member 
\ ^ ^^IS^ Y change their s^ttucture and programs to make them more consistent , 

. ^ witfi t)jk goals of the larger system [i2]. In this model,* the central 
„ ' ^ coordinating system has total control and authority oyer the policy and 
^ procedures of the member *units. 

In the less vertically organized^strategies (e.g., mixed, plan, 
federj^tion, and dVldgated) , there is a smaller, amount oi central control. 
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Infth^ strategies, both the system and the member uni^s may exercise 

^pc/wer. The actual manner in which this is handled, ho^,^£t, will vary 

^ding on the s^cific approach being used. Federations, for example, 

involAK^decision makttng at the top, but authority is still retained at 

the -unit level./ Syltem decisions, therefore, must be ratified by member 

units [26]. In delegated systems, the member uii^its delegate-the right.' 
^ A 

and responsibility to formulate policy to the central system. The central 

/ " ■ 

administrative staff creates policy and programs and does not have to go 
to member units for rat'ificatiqn [6, p. 231]. , 



^The distribution of power is quite different in the horizontal as 



contr>asted to the vertical system. Whethej>fch5-^System is called "mutual' 
a4ju3tment," "social choice," "coiincil," or "simple exchange," the group's 
actions are a result of tAie give 'an(|^ take between.autonomous units. " 
Organizational units or agencies are equal and do not assume a formal 
^Ji^r^rchy. In a system of peers, attempts to change the balance of power 
among units tend to resisted. Authority to ,act resides entirely at 
the unit level, and the more^ inclusive multiorganization system is often 
given authority for a specified period of tim^.- ' .y^^ 

Nature of Control I * 

The nature of control over member agencies varies from strategies 

where formal authority is iin^sed on a multiorganizaWojial system from 

X? . • 

outside to thoafe strategies where- informal norms and rules gove?ir 
/ * ■ ^ 

among a grouiy of. autonomous organizations [12]. In vertical coordination^^ 

. ( * ^^^^ 

the basis ofj^rtfrol resides in the legitimacy of collective' decisions [81 



- / 



/ • ■ ^ 
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This means that interagency decisions are accepted and become part of the 
program repertoire of the member organizations. Control may he achieved 
through the use of regulations that constrain the auctions of member units 
Into paths taken by other units in the system [20, p. 56], or it may be 
achieved through the distribution of conventional sanctions, such as^ 
f unds, Manpower, "^d promotion. Thesfe types of incentives^ ^re more typical 
^of intraorganizational systems, but they also are found in the morj6 ver- 
tically controlled interorganizatibnal, systems. " / * 

In the less centrally controlled systems, pre-establishei^ schedules 
or plans created in advance by the member agencies are a majpi^^factor- ^ 
[20, p. 56]. Jhe plan details the tasks, which unit will pet^orm the 
tasks, and%hen the tasks are to be performed. Cbritrol. is achieve^N^hrough 
a common agreement amongythe units to organi?^^ themselves in a specific w^ 
The amoun\of\ control tme- system has over member agencies tends to vary with 
the amount of c^h^SSt between the agency and the/central staff [6, p. 231]. 




/ 

Horizontal systems, in contrast to vertical systems, must rely on^a 
different type of control. Greater reliance is placed on informal norms 
and rules and on the benefits associated with cooperation. These benefits 
may assume either a material form (e.g., financial resources, personnel, 
referrals) or a symbolic ' form (e.g., prestige, esteem, etc.) [12]. 

Benefits flowing from the joint activity ten(f to be equally distributed 

\ - ' < ■ 

among the units or are based on their relative c'ontributi^)n to the joint 

■ ^ , . ^ ■ "-k^ \ ■ 

activity. ^ 

•> . " « 
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System Goals 

■ • • 4 

A. third factor used to compare the five typologies relates to th^ 
goals of the system vis- a -vis the member units;. In a centtally regulated 
'approach, th^ objective of each unit is to' achieve the interagency system 
goals [8]. This objec1>i^^ ±3 reflected in a nuirfber of ways. Units are 
organized to achiev^ system g^aXs. Activities are divided among specialized 
units, and each performs in accorda^ice with a central plan [26]. Member 
units may agree to divide the activities among themselves, 5r a tjiird 
party may organize the activities and responsibilities of each unit. 
«Eijially^.,^eigOghas£s is placed on the collective or system goal rather thar^ on 
narrowet unit goals. ■ 

In the less vertically orjganized counc ^ goals are developed by 
the member units or may be developed by a ce"^l^ai staff which is delegated 
the responsibility for doing so by the uj|&t members [6, p. 231]. Each unit 



continues to seek it? goals in addition to the more inclusive system 
goals. The objectives of the coordinating system and of the unit members 
may be in conflict. ^ ' , 

In horizontal systems, the differences^ in goals and programs that 
occur between units can only be resolved through negotiation and bargain,ing 
among parties with different interests. The primary ba'feis for cooperation 
in the horizontal system is the achievement of epch organization's goals. 

^ - / ;\ T , 

Therefore, some of the criteria used Ih system decision making is connnon 
to' all unitsi but each j^gani-zat^^on also ha,s criteria that are uniquely 
identified with its own objectives. Although the member ^agencies may have 

287 • . ' 
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different goai^, they still may igree ta^-lnf prmal coliabqration on a 

X 

temporary basis or around a. narrow scopes or^Gtibn [26] 4 

TWO STRATEGIES OF COORDINATrON AND %s 
" , , MULTIORGANIZATIQ^ SYSTEMS 

Knowledge ^bout the costs and benefits of each of the different 
strategies of interagency coordination could be helpful in attempts tp • 

T. ... 

construct an approach to dnterorganizational coordination. Information - ' 
about the costs and benefits of different strategies, however, is available 
for only the two polar ends of the coordination continuum: central iregu- 
Nation on hierarchy and mutual adjustment or peer control. Fu»tliermore. 
information about the consequences of eagh of these strategies is frag- ■ 
,mentary. There havl* been very few^systematic Studies of the different 
strategii^'^coordination. Most researchers have focused on differences <^ 
b^tween^^^oefdination strategies. The information which follows draws on 
findings from the small number of availgtbl^ comparative studies, from 
studies where oijly oi4 strategy was investigated, aq4 from other theoretic^ 
writings on interorganizational' coordination. 

The discussion of consequences is limited to those associated with 

the two models in Table 9.1, which are called "vertical" and "horizontal" 

j 

coordination strategies.' This liMtation is necessary because of insuTEficietit 
information about th.e consequences of "the otheT l^itertiediat^ strategies i 
ofr^^ordlnation. Discu^s^ii^of the two extremes shoul^ be' helpful, since 
we usually tChinl^of cootdination as involving either the voluntary co(3peratio|i 
of peers or the , central direction of member units [21, p. 164]. 
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Table 9.1. Cbordinat^ion and their asisociated cofets and benefits on the' - 
multiple-organization system. ^ - 



impact dVi Multiple- 
Organization System 



Coor'd inat ion Strategies 



Vert ical 



Horizontal 



Pj'ocesses 



I nter-un i t conf 1 i ct 

/ 

f ■ ^ ■ ■ 4 

Priority "getting 
V 



Speed of decision^ 
maki ng 



Eas ier to reconci l e^ 
only 1 imi ted. d if fer- 
ences among un i ts 



Eas ier to ach ieve 
with common goa 1 s 
a^^ en t 1 author- 

Centra I i zed Vont rol 
i ncreases* spied of 
dec ision.jTiaking 



Difficult fo reconcile, 
high value placed on 
use of different means 
and ends 

Diff icul t to, achieve 
amonifl" units with spe- 
cial rzed i nterest 



Bargaining and nego- 
t i^at ion among un i ts 
slows down dec is ion 
making 



Outcomes 



Quality of decisions ^ 



System position^'on issues/ 



Resource Distribution 



Smaller number of . 
agencies participateC 
in decisions, but 
mechanisms available 
for deal ing with con- 
trovers ia 1 i ssues - 

Un i ts are un i ted on 
issues 



Decisipns made at'top; — ^ 
^ mean 1 ess-equ i tabl e 

d I str I but ion of re- 
• sources 



Chetks and bala|;|ges 
aiRong units provide 
error-correcting mech- 
anism, but controver- 
sial i ssues avol ded 



Part isan interests 
prevent unit<ed stand 
on some issues 

Tradeoffs among units 
produce more equitable 
d i St r i but ion of re- 
source^ ^ 
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Although there are many ways to assess the impact of different strategies 

of coordination on multiorganizational systems, this chapter concentrates 

on two general areas. The first area involves three multiorganisational 
1 

system processes-inter-unit cpnflict, priority Setting, and apeed of 
idecision making. The second area involves threg multi^organlzation oystem 

oirtcomes— quality of "decisions, system ^position on ^ssuetJ. and resource 
.distribution. ' " • ' 

Multiple-Organizational System Processes 
Inter-unit conflict ' " 



Lindblom's discussion of central regulation and mutual a^ijjtment 
illustrates some important differences between the" two stratfegies in teras 
of the amount and the interpretation of conflict [8]. Like its intQQ- 
agency counterpart, the vertical system is controlled from above, i&s " 
activities are designed to achieve common ends, and conflict is viewed as 
dysfunctional. Because conflict tends to center on issues of authority 
and control, it. is often defined by administrators as* reflecting a breakdown 
in authority. Conflict often occurs,^ for example, when authority is 
delegated to subordinate unit^. Decentralization of authority may contribute 
to the development of parochical points of view and vested interests among 
the various subunits [12, p. 11]. Centrally regulated systems, however, do 
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not 'entirely eliminate the question about control,^liut they do tend" to 
reduce the frequency and -intensity of questions about control. ' Disputes 
between units^can be resolved \y appeals^'^to a higher (system) authority. 
This iSa^i\iajor strength of vertical authority systems and a weakness of 
the horizontal system, which often lacks mechanisms for adj*udicating areas , 
of dispute.- . 

Lindblom charac'teri^es the horizontal system as having equal pQwer 
amonp the unit members, using unique criteria for decision making, lacking 
a central goal, and attempting to achieve the goals of member units [8]. . 
.In tl^is strategy it .may be more difficult to influence organizational re- 
lationships and to reconcile differences between autonomous units. The 
difficlilty is even further complicated by the' fact that organizational with- 
drawal is a constant threat to organizational coalitions and federations 
in wl]lch there is voluntary participation [11] . \ ' ^ 

Differences that occur among Organizational units may be viewed as 

legitimate and functional for a -system rather than destructive of inter- 

organizational reljktions {10]. Pondy argues that conflict can "be functional 

when it causfes systems to reallocate authority, resource*^, and responsibilities 

iti a, more equ^-table fashion among units {15J. 'One of the major functions 

of" interorganizational conflict among service agencies is to encourage a 

constant reanalysiar o'f confmunity needs. Barth argues that, with an exchange 

of ideas among agencies, there is less chance for the development of an 

inflexible and monolithic structure of ^public sei;-vices [2]. Horizontal 

'. . # •» 

systems help insure the continuation of different values. A continuation 
i 
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of unique values/is possible where each set of values is supported by an 
organizational base and agencies are, not merged with one another [9]. This 
often is not possible in ^ore centrally controlled systems. 

Priority setting * « . 

yhere are major differences in the relative effectiveness of the ' 
priordty setting processes In vertical and horizontal, systems. In the 
vertical system, final decisions about priorities ar^ made at the tap and ^ 
tend to be accepted by lower administrative units. But in 4iorizontal 
systems, Apriorities' are determined within the member units )\^nd these 
units in turn negotiate among themselves as they set system priorities 
[26; 8]. . . . " ' ' ' ' 

-One f^tor that makes priority setting difficult in any coordinated 
activity i^ the presence of multiple^oals. The Vertical system ctiii vuse 
its authority structure td choose system^^gqals from among the several 
goals advanced by individual units.. Once system goals ate selected, the ^ 
activitie$ of^each unit c^n be organized to achieve them. Morris points 
out that, in the welfare field, central planning facilitates the develop- 
men t of more encompassing community goals rather than a continuing focus on 
the narrower goals of any single organization [11]. Unlike the vertical 
system, horizontal systems do not have a ready-made device for ordering 
their goals. Furthermore, the goals of the several units may not be con- 
sist^nt but inst^d may*involve areas of conflict [9]. 

Administrator's perceptions «nd preferences play a large role in 

■ , • 292 



priority setting. Administrators often tend to interpret what they* see, \ 
% ' • 

what is to be done, and how to do it in terms of the ideology of their 
own agency's mission and ;in' terms of the special competence of their staff 
[2; 19]. Administrative pi^e^f erences seem to be a major force wlj^th which 
to contend in horizontal systems. This is especially true where the system 
problem (e.^., inadequate health services) might be defined by an admin- 
istrator in terms of his own agency's goals (e.g., provide financial aid 

^ . . . . ^ • : . 

to Xow-incbme residents) rather than in terms of the. larger system goals. 
When this happens, the larger community problem is likely to 'be defined 
in terms of the unique contributions of one or more organizations that 
participate in the system. The setting o^ priorities may be more difficult y 
when there is greater freedom to negotiate about, system goals. 

/Speed of decision, making . The speed with wh^ch decisions are made 
tends to vary with*, the coordination strategy. Vertical systems may move^ 
more- rapidly throu^- the decision making process than do horizontal systems. 
They may ^have more common , criteria to use in decision making; they hold 
common goals; ^d they operate with a single-authority structure. Decision • 
making processes in horizontal systems may dperate more slowly when bargain- 
ing and negotiation must occur between the units [9]. Mott found that' 
decision making was especially slow in horizontal systems when th«i issues 
were controversial; the interagency council could act dnlj when all the 
units were pVeparedto move on an issue [13].^ Member agencies wpuld cooperate 
with tne councijL only when ^ they ^ felt they were^'receiving some belief it.* ■ 
Moving slowly through the negotiation process might be a positive or negative 
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, featur-e, depending upon Chose who arQ- judging the effort. Slow movement 

through the decision making prbcess might be viewed as positive in 

. > / • . 

situaxions where-the outcomes have a major impact on one sector of a 
■ community and efforts are being made to obtain all the relevant infon^tion 
about possible program outcomes. 

.. . > • - 
System Outcome^^^ " ' , 

^ Quality of decisions - ' - 

The quality of interorganizational coordinating system decisions can 
be examined from two perspectives: (1) the extent to which all member 
units participate in decisi^s , and (2) the ?-ange <>f . issuers covered in 
dxscussx^ns by. the coordinating system. The amount of participation by 
member units in a vertical system varies, ks d'o the types' of decisionfe in 
which these units are allowed to participate: When system decision? are 
made at the top of the administrative structure, there is "apt to b6 only 
minimal horizontal communication among the agencies [20; p. 56]. The 
major flow of commuriication tends to follow vertical lin.es and to occur 
between member 'agencies and the central coordinating staff. Centralization 
of communication and authority structures may reduce the member agency's 
ability and potential for participation in system decision making. This 
is especially problematical when decisions are made by persons who are less 
V . ^^1 informed, as may occur in the vertical coordinating arrangements 
" [13, p. 68]. , 

The olten-argued advantages of collective decision making are lost 
S . - -• • ■ - 
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when units do not have equal power and must yield to directives from 
superordin^te levels [3, p. 121]. Checks and balances and error-correcting 
mechanisms normally associated with group decision making are more 
characteristic of horizontal systems [9, 8, 22]^ Unlike vertical systems, 
where ideas and commands flow from the top dox»m, organiz'ational^ coalitions 
and federations serve as neutral^ forms in which the ideas of individual 
agencies can be tested and modified [11]. 

lit cases where the pul^lic interest is not clear, adj*ustment ait^ongis * 
member agencies may result in "better" decisions. This is more likely co 
occur when all of the relevant points ^f view are considered and decisions 
,have been reached through negotiations among member agencies [12, p., 218]. 
Finally, horizontal systems may provide for a more ^^f^icient use of agenpy 

resources. Only those agencies most directly interested in an issued teftd ' 

^ « ' \ 

to become involved [14, p. 30]. Organizations not affected by an issue 
need not commit resources to system activity. ^ This is particularly im- 
portant when an agency has few resources to contribute and may realize 
little or no benefit from participation in-^the joint activity. 

The secdrjd indicator of quality relates to the types of issues, 
considered by the coordinating system. Voluntary coalitions tend to dodge 

important questions an^ focus on relative'^ly unimportant issuesl Warren 

• *■ , ,■ 

characterizes horizontal systems as' be^ng inadecjuate for dealing with im- 
portant issues [24]. He ^rgues that where there is a Conflict of interests 

. f . / ■ 

there must be powe^ to enforce a selection of priorities; otherwise, the 
existing agency preferences will continue to prevail and weightier issues 
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will go unattended.^ In Mott*s study of ^n interagency health council, ' 
he found'® that the group would only consider noncontroversial topics [12]. 
i Walton and Button, in a discussion of interdepartmental relationships, re 
ported that lateral (horizontal) relationships may involve attempJts tp 4 
conceal and distort information which in turn, they argue, wi^- lead to 
lowerrquality decisions [22]. They also suggest that lateral relationr 
Qhips a^long„ equals may involve competition. . Competition among units of 

equal status and power can, however, either motivate or debilifate organi 

' ■% ' 

zational personnel. Vertical systems; on the other hand, are better pre- 
pared to deal with controversial Issues, because they have^the power to 
enfo^:ce a resolution if conflict should occur [24]. ' 
J> In summary, if the first Indicator of quality — extent of partic- 

ipation — is used, the vertical system may yield lower-quality decisions. 
On. the other hand, if 'the range of issues discussed is used as an indicator 
of quality, the horizontal system may score lower in terms of the qualityX 
of output. Those reponsible^ f or planning interagency projects will iTeed 
to weigh the advantages of each strategy when deciding which approach to 
emphasize, ' i 

System >position on issues 

As with any monocr'atic system, vertical coordination implies that 
all ..the units are structured so that thfey work together toward a more 
inclusive goal. The goals, ^structure, and processes of each agency are 
designed to achieve system goals. Horizontal systems, however, are not 
as tightly organized nor is there a planned division of tasks among the ^ 
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units. If there are any system goals, they tend to be formulated in an 
abstract manner and provide little ot no guidance to ttfe ^isystem^as a 
whole. Frequently, there is no change in the original set of organizational 
goals, and programming elEforts of individual agencies remain^ the same in 

^the horizontal strategy [14, p. 52]. In the absence of tangible system 

r 

goals,' horizontal systems may have more difficulty mobilizing unit members 
to take a united^ st^pA on positions. This difficulty also may arise be- 
cause they lack a more centralized conjtrol structure. Furthermore, hori-» 
^ntal systems* have been shown to be less able to resist pressures from 

.)»■ . . . ^ , 

outside forces, to be more susceptable to being played off against each 
other, and to be" more Irkely to issue conflicting statements that weaken 
their interagency system [12]. Morris found that welfare, federations he 
stujlied did not have a unified body ,of interest [11]. Their divergent 
interests had to be reconciled through negotiations among the units. 
Difficulties in achieving a united stand in horizontal systems may be 
attributed to several things, including the presence of different values, 

goals, and m.eans for achieving the range of goals /that exist a^ong the units 

•**%. 

Resource distribution. 

Centralized forms of coordination tend to be less equitable in 
allocating resources among member units than do horizontal forms. An, 
equitable distribution of resources occurs where thereT is correspondence 
between inputs and rewards. When communication and power systems are 
vhierarcJiicalLy arranged, the information and influence flowing through the 



vertical system m^y be restricted ai^Bs^d to errors in decisions about 
resource allocation.' The tradeoff^ that occur in horizontal systems, 
however, may help to improve the equitable distribution of resourcestin 
tTie horizontal form of coordination; he argued that th^s occurred because 
these systems will not function if ^nefits flow to some units bufc not to 
otherg 112]. \ ' 

Horizontal systems more/^Iosely a^roximate an open market arrange- 
ment. .When, greater emphasis is place on the market, .^this optimizes the 
distribivtion^of resources and services [23]. In this, respect the horizontal? 
(mutual adjustment) system is^ viewed by Warren as being Superior to the • 
vertical, monopolistic system. 

An important concern among administrators is securing the necessary - • 
resources with! which to operate. Mott points out that, centralized systems' 
find it mdt^difficult to obtain public support than do'horizfiintal systems ^'^i; 
[12]. Part of the explanation for this(;^servation can|be attributed to 
the amouat of support that is mobilized b/ the special interest groups 
which ai;e associated with^ttffe different agenciesf When units are required 
to. give up' some of their special programs and cooperate in a more.general 

■ ' c ■ - C 

system,, they may lose the aid of groups that previously supported their 
>iarrower pr'ograms. Hage provides additional Evidence for this observation 
[7]. He found that requests for Additional f und:(.ng ^which made by more 

centralized agencies' were usually denied. Agencies which had merged i^to 

■ ft. ' 

a .single, coprdl|iated unit did not have a large enough ]fkse of support to 
draw the ne^iessary resources from the 'community. 
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Two general conclusijDns can be drawn about the relations between 
stri^tegl/es of coordination and resource allocation. First, horizontal 
coordination provides for a more equitable distribution of systeirf resources 
among participating units. Second, thl two strategies of coordination 
diff er in their ability to secuife system resources. Access to resourcss 

aes not always imply greater program effectiveness, nor^does it impl^, thajt 
bettdjT coordination will result. " ' Sr 

' . ,/.•■ ■ ^ i 

CONSEQUENCES 6¥ TWO COORDINATION STRATEGIES 



^ FOR MEMBER AGENCIES 



In vertically controlled systeins, top administrators have little 

t ' . . 

choice about tjhe level and type of inivo^-vement of their ^encies. But in 
horizontal coordination strategies that involve mixed or peer control, 
higher admin^Rrators have greater freedom to decid^e their agency's involve- 
ment. ,^Some of the questions administrators may ask before Joining a 
coalition or federation of organization^^re^ likely to be: What-^ill it 
cost and can our organization expect any benefits? Who is going to be in 
charge? Who will make important decisions? Who will get credit? Until ' 
these questions are answered fiiilly, it will be difficult, if not impossible,! 
to get organizations and agencies to voluntarily participate in coordinated 
efforts, [7; 14, p. 10]. 

lit this section four consequences associated with each of the 
strategies of coordination will- be discussed. Although there are many other 

0 

consequences, previous research and writing was available on only these 
four. Table 9.2 summatizes the impr^ct on member j^gencies of two different . 
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Table S|.2. Coordination strategies and their associated costs and benefits 



on member agencies* 



Impact on Agencies 



Coordination Strategies ^ 
Vertical , ^ Horizontal; 



■S. 



Unit autonomy 



l/evel of puhl ic suppdrt 



Resource in«stment ^ 



Reduced by control of 
^ central system which 
\ in#lu^nces goals and 
operations of unit. 



Unit risk and uncertainty ^ High levels ^ 



^ Reduced bfecause of 



system' s broader 
obj ect i ves 



/ 



Qual i^y and quantity 
are J^9^ 



\ 



Nol measurably re 
duced because of 
voluntary nature 
of :^ part icipat Ion 

Moderate to low 
^le^els 

Ncft affected be- 
cause specific 
object ives are 
retained 

federate to low 
^depending on^ form 

> V— - • . 
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coordinating "Strategies. Each of these consequences' describes|the impact 
on the member unit or organization rather than on the multiorganization 
system, and each represents an often-expressed administrative concern 
about participating in coppeiB^tive or joint Wentures. jNot all joint or 



/ 

cooperative activities ate treated as having the same consequences as 

often. is done in discussions of cgordination. How and why the different 

strategies of coordination have unique consequences for member units is 

shown in termsiffltt organizational autonomy, risk and uncertainty, leVel of 

public support,' and resource investment. 

«' • - 
Organizational Autonomy . 

^ Several students or organizations have noted administrators' pre- 

feren^s for organizational autonomy [5; 1]. Autonomy refers to the degree 

to whic^ dn organization has power and cohtr<)l with respect to its envJLron- 

ment (16; p; 36]. ^ It refer^ to the distribution of power an(lf control within 

an interorgariizational 5ystem and reflects an agency's ability to makfe 

decisions about its staff", ^roducjts pr services, operations or procedure?^^ 

' • ,V * . ' - 

and other resource allocations. Students of organizations o^ten .^ake the 

view that as social systems, organizations seek to maintain themselves andl 

to>survive on terms that are sfavorable to their own interests [13; p. ^6] . 

1 ' , • . ' ^ 

Participation in joint activities with other groups may mean some loss of 
control over resources and program development. But it also ma^ mean more 
power ^relative to the large environment [14]. 

All of the typologies of coordination strategies focus on member 
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autonomy as a distinguishing Characteristic. . In eadh instance, the i^re 
hierarchical systems are descriBed as allowing the least amount of autonomy 
to the member agencies. Coordination has been , described in t^^ of . ^ 
-distribution of power among member units [8], types of constraints [20; p. 
56], location of decision making and , authority [26],*power of the system 
over member units [12], and ^pes of decisions made by^member units f ' 
[6; p. 230]. In each case, membet agencies in the more centralized systems 
are described as having the least amount of control or power. 

In his research on health councils, Mott argues that centralized 
control reduces the aiitonomy of the coordinated agencies [13; p. 67]. The 
loss of autonomy tends to reduce the amount of discretion and creativity 
of professional personnel in agencies. Iil their study of the Cleveland 
Rehabilitation Complex, O'Toole et al^ found th^t agencies were afraid of 
being "swallowed up" by strolriger agencies or by thf coordinating system 
[14; p. 25]. To secure the cooperation of, smaller agencies, the multiple 
organization system had to guarantee that each unit would have absolute 
autonomy, that each would be able to 'control its. internal affairs, and that 
each unit could decide on ^ the natura and extent of participation in the 
compl^x^ ^e^^=^^^ ' ^ 

One^^f^he best ^indications of the amount of administrative 'concern 
about autonomy is reflected' in their preference for horizontal forms of 
coordination. Most coordinating mechanisms in the field of health and" 
welfare fall somewhere i^ri the middle of the centralized and peer group 
control dimension [17; 13, p. 62]. Attempts to protect an-.^gency's autonomy 
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are reflected further in horizontal systems where discussion topics often 

" are restricted and only noncontroversial it?ems are discussed. Instead 

of discussing topics that might threaten, other agenciejs, discussion may 

be focused on issues that lie outside the field or scope of the member 

agencies. . " ^ ■ * , 

^ Neither technological imperatives nor "functional necessity are 

sufficient to overcome strains toward unit autonpmy. Hage argues that to 

bring organizations ^together in cooperative activities, coordinators miist 

recognize the need for au^noifiy and create new channels of funding that do 

not disturb the organization's mission and identity [7]. 

' 'Iti summary i participation in horizontal systems tends to be 1/ess' 

threating to agency autonomy because of the voluntary nature of ^participation. 

Furthermore, all goals and funct^ions th^ jguide the system are subjett to 

approval by the agencies and must ultimately be consistent with eacfi agency's 

goals. In vertical systems,^' on the other hand, agency autonomy is severely 

reduced. The multiple organization system develops the goals and directs ^ 

* * * 

the day-to-day operations- of the member agencies. 

Unit Risk and Uncertainty 
Vertical systems may mean greater risks, uncertainty, and greater 
investments for member organizations than do horizontal systems. Coalitions 
or councils, on the other hand, often are able to keep the member's iti- 
, vestment and risk to a minimum. Here, commitment to* the systeifi is not as 
encompassing^as that which occurs in a vertical system [7]. Coalitions 
may be formed tp focus on only those programs that are operated jointly by 
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two or more organizations. The new joint activity than adds to rathej;. 
than subtracts from the existing programs being offered individually by 
the unit members. Mott found that uncertainty and risk are greater in 
vertical systems [13; p.,6Z]. In vertical systems there is a greater 
possibility that strong organizations may take advantage of weaker or- 
ganizations.^ Furthermore, the system is more likely to be pressured by 
external interest groups that are being served by the member units, and^ ' 
.there may be attempts to direct the system in favor of one or mote ©f 
the member agencies. Surveys of administrators have shown that these are 
genuine concerns [7*].' When the amount of authority is equal among all the 
units, however^, there- is less possibility that certain groups will lose 
control. / 

^^■^ Finally, one of the ^-Isks of participating in any coordinated 
activity is that the weaknesses of the units may become visible in the 
process of exchanging information and ideas. Organizational weaknesses 
tend to be less visible in horizontal systems, where the amount of in- 



formation flowing between agencies is lower and^|^ typp' of information , being 

exchanged may be well guarded. » . - . 

' " i> 

Level of Public Support for Unit 
When administrators are invited to join an iijt^er agency project, they 
are likely to ask. Will this affect our agency *s p^sent level of support? 
This concern 4^ real; nearly all organizations must look outside their 
own units ^pr the necessary resources. Many service agencies. jrely on client 
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systems that have specific needs to provide support and speak for them. 

Mott argues that centralizing authority or developing a vertical) 
system makes it^ more difficult for individual agencies to get pu^lic^ 
supRort [12; p^ 213]. To the extent that agency programs and services ^re 
controlled either hierarchically by th^ agencies themselves or by a third 
party, this reduces the amount 6f control that cO^ient systems are able to 
exercise. - ' • * 

When agencies lose control over their own programs y this usually is 
followed by clients questioning the agency's mission and program.' Furtherr 
more, participation in interagency projects^ means that part of the. unit's 



resources may be drawn from a narrow-s^ange of 'agency services and channeled 
into more comprehensive programs. This broader program may *or may not 
, continue to serve the needs of a specif Iq client ^roup. When the needs o 
a relevant cl;Lent system are not met, sCn agency's support may in all lil9eli 
hood decline. 



ParQicipat(jLon in horizontal systems, however, has not meant a 1 



of public support in most instances. 



OSS 



The amount of resources invested In 



interagency activities by organizations tends to be small. If jfrequently \ 
involves "^information exchange or referrals, but it seldom goeS\beyond this 
level of investment [18]. The majority of unit resources often cqntinues 
to be channeled into its own institutionaliz^e^^'^ervices. ' \ 

^ i'A final reason for administrative concern about public support iri 
centralized systems is suggested by Hage [7]. He proposes that a single 



organization or system, whether old or new, dcies not have a sufficient 
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power base to gain enough resources from the community. Centralized 
systems typically '^obtain^ resources through a single fund drive or pres^wJ 
their needs as a^ single unit. Furthermore, he points out that more cen- . 
tralized requests for new funds^ are usually defeated. Units in horizontal 
systems, on the other hand, have the ad:vantage of representing a series 
of smaller claims, ea^ of which h.as an established base of support. 

Resource Investment 
, The pressures to meet internal agency service objectives tend to be 

very strong. This means that most resources are consumed in meeting these 

If , . 

objectives, and few resources are available fox interagency planning Activ- 
ities. Major attention tends to be given to securing resources, to 

^ Ji 

problems of support, and to relations wfth other yunits and clients. Where 
this is the case, little time, energy,/ or imaglnS^tlon is available for 
participating in cooperative activities [14]. ' 

Each type of coordination invalves a different, amount of resource 
investment. These investments are reflected :j.n the extensiveneSs of the # 
quantity and quality of exchanges between units [17; 18]. .The lowest amount 
of investment is made in ad hoc coordination (horizontal) involving in- 
formation 'exchange, referrals, and some services, these exchanges are 
generally informal and may be lef t^ to practitioners. The next higher level 
of exchange is called "systematic case coQrdination" and involves inter- 
agency agreements and activities' in accordance with- specif ic rules and pro- 
cedures. The third level of exchange is called "program doordination." 
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This fontt of coordination involves joint programs, ^mutual assistance, and 

ft • 

modification of programs to improve alignment of system operations. Reid 

suggests there is a progression in the extent and value of resources ex- 

changed as systems move from the ad hoc to program coordination [17]. 

In sunmiary, O'ToOle et al. point out that, the greater the involvement 

in interagency activities, the greater will bejthe potential costs and the 

potential , rewards flowing to agencies from such activity [14; p. 11] . 

p 

SUMMARY 

This chapter describes several ^coprdinating strategies and the coal;s 
and benefits of two major strategies for nkulti-agency -systems and for 
participating member agencies. Research shoWs that vertically controlled 
systems, as ^ compared with horizontally controlled systems, can expect the 
following consequences: (1) rd'conciliation of the limited number of 
differences that occur among the mepiber agencies may ,be easier to achieve 
as will common, more inclusive, goals; (2) decision making processes^ wili 
tend to 'move more rapidly, and a sthallef number of agencies may be involved 
in^najor decisions; (3) decisions can be made on controversial issues; 
(4) member agencies are more likely to take k united stand on system goals 
and meAis; and (5) finally there tends to be a less-equitafele disjtribution' 
of system resources among the memtfer agencies* 

Agencies participating in vertically controlled systems can expect ^ 
lower levels of autonomy or control over their operations, higher levels qf 
risk and uncertainty, great'er demands from t^e interagency system to cpn- 
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tribute their resources to the mbre inclusive system, dnd may experience * 
reduced client support for their 'programs. " . ' , 

Horizontally organized interagency systems can expect consequences 
that are directly 'opposite in many instances to those 9f the vertical 
system: (1) they will tend to e:xrperience more conflict antf may find it 
more difficult to reconcile differences among the unite; (2) priority 
setting may be more difficult, and the speed with which decisions are 
made may be glbwer; (3) the range of agencies participating in decisions, 
may ^be larger, and administrators may find it more difficult to consider 
issues that are controversial for some, of the participating agencies ^ and 
(4) special interests may make it more difficult to arrive at and defend 
larger, more inclusive system goals, and resources tend to be divided 
more equitably among participating agencies - 

Agencies participating in horizontally controlled interagency 
systems will tend to have greater autonomy, experience less risk and uk^ 
certainty, have f^er demands made on their resources, and receive simi\Lar^^^ 
or greater levels of suppojrt from their relevant client groups. 

Two general conclusions can be drawp fi^om the research reported in 
this chaipter.^ First, central regulation or""' vertical control of interagency 
coordination may facilitates the coordinat|.on process. The process of 
^i^oordination flows more smoothly where there is less conflict and^wherey 
there are mechanisms -for mediating the effects of conflict, where sy^tem\ 
^ goals are sh^i^ed in common, where decisions aiife reached more *rap idly , and^ 
where power to make decisions is conceritratefd at higher administrative 
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levels (e.g., administrator and his staff). Smoofthly working systems, ' 
however, may not be the most effective systems, as judged by participating 
agencies or cl:|j^nt systems. ^ * 

- . * ■ 1) 

Second, peer regulation or horizontal control of interagency 

coordinatioti leads to ^mixed results from th^ 'coordination effort. Nego-~ 
tiati0Tr"atong membe^r agencies supplies an error-porrecting mechanism and 
provides for^ more equitable distribution of resource^ among the par- 
ticipating agencies. But it also is more difficult to identify and develop 
-a common set of objectives among the separate agencies. ^ ' . 

This chapter distinguishes between the consequences of coordination 
strategies for interagency systems and for participating agencies. JPhis 
distinction is seldom made in discussions of coordination. Attention ha^ 
been given more frequently to the consequences for member agencies (e.g., 
d^fscussions of pow^r, autonomy, control, riskj public support). It is 
important, as well, t6 understand the impact of different coordinating 
strateg^.es on t^he nvDre -inclusive int^J^agency system. Can priorities be ^ 
established? W^ll organizations be able to make collective decisions? 
Can differences between units be^ reconciled? . Will the "best" alternative 
be , selected;? Will agencies, receive resources in proportion ^to their . . 

rfsponsibiljlties? If the answer to any of these questions is **no,V then 
the system may not *be effective. * ' " ' ^ 

Different strategies lead to different results, and any onq strategy 
does not provide* the whole answer ^nre^^are ^nef its and costs associatedf 
with each of the major str.ategies. Choices among strategies or a combination: 
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of the elements 'of several strategies are based on intended outcomes, but 
th,ey also are limited by the constraints extant in the system. Central^ 
regdlation will be more difficult' if not impossible among private agencies.' 
On thj other kand, -ho^ontal coordination among public agencies, where 
administrators are responsible' for their agencies' objectives, may not' 
be adequa'te to overcome the centrifugal forces that keep agendies ^part. 

The recortmendations for administrators atid planners .are of two types. 
The first are geneirkl "orienting" suggestions designed to increase admin- 
istrative awareness about interagency processes. The second set-* contains 
• specific recommendations about what to look for if interagency coordination/ 
needs to be improved. ^ 



1. It is important to select an appropriate coordination strategy that 
will optimize the benefits and minimize the costs to participating 
agencies. The costs and benefits of coordination will vary according 
to the strategy used. ^ * ' 

2. In reviewing alternative strategies, it is important to determine' 
whe^theT these agencies are aU private, all public, or a combination, 
of the two.' Some strategies are more appropriate when there is a 
combination of types. , * « 

^3. Determine whether fe^ere are any structural barriers that would reduce . 
interagency coordination. If so, explore mechanisms for eliminating , 
these barriers. . • 

Some specific questions that need to be asked about interagency efforts 
include the f of lowing: • 

, • • • \ 



• \ 

3i0 . - . 



Jflidt aJ(e the relevant organizations in ypu^»|area that should be 
participating in the ;|fOint ^ctivity? jd^T 

2. What is. the conimitment of each Organization to* t,he problem area? 

* ^- . ■ ^ 

3. Do these other organizations prefer to w6rk wi^h other groups or to 



work as ts49fl.ated units7 ** ' . 

■ • ' f.. 

4. How are the costs and benefits being distributed among *the partic- 

ipating organizations? ' ' c 

5* What assumptions about interagency relations are. held in your "own 

4 

planning unit? ^ ^ ^ 

6. What resources are being coordinated (e.g.*, finances, staff, equipment, 

or inf ormatio'A) , and could others be included? ^ ^ 

The second major purpose of this chapter is to develop and identify 
questions that need further research • Thfe questions^resented her^ grew 
out of -gaps in whati has been investigated and out of problems with previojuis 
research on the topic of interagency coordination, ' 

1, Is the amount of power equally distributed in a horizontal coordinating 

V 

system? If not, what facers influence its unequal distributiott? 
^There is very little ^research on the distribution of power between . 

V 

agencies ,^ and yet the strategies of coordination are each represented as 
having a rather unique power system. We need to know more about pp^er and 
ow it operates in interagency coiftacts, 

2. What are th§ limits associated with each coordinating strategy (e.g., 

number of agencies involved, types of agencies involved)? 
^ ■ - f ' ' 

7^ The number and types of agenciBS involved in any coordinating effort 



I are important consideratiorvs in 'the ai(alysis of interagency cobrdinati'oh 
t9]. « - 

3. What are the most theoretical and empirically relevant.f eatures or 



characteristics'', for dl^tinguisjiijig between different strategies oF 
coprdination? 

Tb^ features discussed here are limited to those for which empirical 
It * ' ' ^ 

data are available. Other features may be eqiially important when identi- 

fying different ^strategies\(ej5., forpalization, standardization)^.'^ 

4. What techniques are used to control member agencies in horizontal 

■J • ' ■ 1 ' ' 

systems; could others be more effective? 

'• - * ■ J 

-' . s ' V " 

Among the more common techhi^yes of control in horizontal systems' dre 

p * ' -i 

peer influence, prestige, and esteem. We need to know how gf ten 4ach of . 
these is, us€Jd and the relative success of- each in sec^uring agency Inputs. 
We need to know whether other techniques might be more successful. . 

5. What strategies are the most successful when public and private • ' * 
^ agencies a^e ih^^|plved in the coordiit^ting system? 

Most of the ^discussion about coordination assumes that the unit^ are 
public .agencies involved in intergovernmental contact^s (e.g."^ i^thin the 
same administrative unit7-city, county, state, or that the c^tacts ^oocur 
between city, county, state, or federal units. Little consideration has " 
been given to the problem of. including private agencies. 
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^ is. 



8. 
9, 



" 10. 



What resources an|d at whkt level pf input are administrators willing 
to contribute resources to interagency coordination efforts? 
.What is the be^t way to describe and measure t^e bargaining and 
negotiation processes that occur in interagency systems? 
wliat are the consequences of different strategies for clients? / 
We need to examine coordination in a dynamic ratljrter than a static 
framework. How have the interactions, contacts, an^ resource ^ " ^ 
flows ietwpen organizations changed ov&r time? 
What is the impact of the social environment on interagency^, 
coordination? How does the- political arid ecoijpmic environment 



influence strategy choices? 



0 
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^FOOTNOTES 



1. Other pressures may include scarce financial and staff resources. 



2. 



relations withr. other agencies/ and relations with client groups [14], 
This term is used through9ut the paper< to tefer to ,iSteror&ani2ationaJ|/ * 
coordinating systems ranging from commissions t?o ad -hoc interagency 
activities [6, p. 228] 




3. ^ The characteristics of feach^ type were developed^ From^desci^^ 

given by each of the authors. In a fewxases, howevdi?^ *the differ- 
entiating characteristics or. how these characteristics relate to 'each 
type have been tn6dified slightly* ^ ( ' 
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Appendix 9.1. Lini^blom's coordination strategies.. 
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Appendix 9.2. Thompson's coordination strategics . 
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Appendix 9*4 . Mott's coordination stratejzies, 



DI fferentiatinV 
Characteris ti cs 



Coordination Stra|egles 



Hierarchi cal 



Counci 1 



Power of Incl us Ive 
system 



Formal author! ty. 
oVer member units 



No formal author- 
jity over member 
units , 



Author! ty structure 
Source of control 



distribution of 
X benefits 



HI erafrch I cal 

Formal mithorlty^ 
.structuN;;e- Iiiposecf 
^from outside member 

un 1 1 \ 

Unequal , based on 
pre'dCrlbed structure 



Horizontal or peer 

Group norms and 
rules , I nformal 



Equal or based on 
relative contribution 
of member unl t** 



Aval lable' sanctions 



Funds , rjianfiower , pro- 
motion 



Source: Adapted' from Mott [12]. 
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CHAPTER TEN ■ ° 

Admipistration and Politics in Jlnterorganizational Analysis 
J. KENNETH BENSON ' . 



1 



THE'STUDY of in^i^rorganizational relationships has'^^oduced a rapidly 
expanding body of literature in recent years. It is important in this . 
context that the emerging perspectives and methodologies of" interorgani- 
zational analysis \)e examined, compared; and ^'evaluated. A critical 
assessment of interorganizational analysis is initiated .in this <:hapter.'^ - 

Two general ^approaches to inter oganizational research are icfentified 
— one administrative, th^other political. Then, through an examination 
of dati'^from a case study* of a.n interorganizational network, it. is shown 
how these two approacjies illuminate d if fiirent components of interorgani- 
zational relationships. The concentration of research on administrati^ve^ 
issues and the neglect of the political d^jneiilsion is a serious' problem 

in interorganizational studies. SucK'^ a research pattern risks the con- 

J \ 
struction of a dangerously one^-sided field of ^tudy. 

y THE ADMINISTRAriON/POLITICS DISJUNCTION 
The formulation of distinct administrative and political views depends 
upon selective readying of the interorganizational relationship. The ad- 
Inistrative view, althougff allowing for the existence of a political 



m 



realm, treats t^at realm as separable from and "analytically distinct 
from the political. The political view, by contrast, asserts the 
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i 

pervasiveness of power and the impossibility of an administratively pure 
realin^of faction From this perspective, then, the separation oV adminis- 
tration from politics is fraudulent empirically and is potentially 
manipulative in its practical implications. 

Stated more systetiiatically ,ithe administrative approach is 
characterized by the following: 

1. The concentration of theory and researjch upon a realm of practical 
action Jn which ttite resolution of immediate, technical problems of social 
organizatitDn is the focus of attention. 

2. The .insulation of this realm pf practical action fron; the larger 
social-economic-politioal context; thus^ problems of power are* ignored 
altogether or converted to problems of technique. 

3. The formulation of theory, in which va^-iables^manipulable by the 
administrative actor are prominent^^e. , problems are posed and analyzed 
from the standpoint"7)r^me admij^istratiVe^ actor. 

Thus, an administratrive actor operating from a pbsition^of dominance is 

assumed, and theoretical variables are selected with a fiew tcr their 

3 * * * 

manipulability by the actor in question. 

■\ r ■ * • . ^ ■ 

The administrative perspective has beeil influential in interoganizaT- 

/ ' ■ 

tional studies. It may b^ argued that the study of complex organizations^ 

has remained largely an administratively oriented field. (Consider the 

perspectives covered in Perrow [14] and Tausky [15].) Since interorgani- , 

zatiornal studiefe are initially developed as an extension' of the study "of 

organizations, interorganizational analysis also took an administrative 

direction. Furthermore, the alternative structural arrangements .which 
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peTvade the ^^inte^rganiz^tional literature are^ drawn directly from the , 
study of complex organizations. These alternatives may^^^^r summary 
purposes, be characterized by the* two labels "human relations" and 
"bureaucracy." These two venerable construct-s provide the major analytical 
dinsinctions and theoretical questions posed within the administrative 
approach to the interorganizationkl relationship. The administrative view 
builds heavily on a dialectic between^the^e alternatives. Thus, the time- 
worn (but not honored) quiastions of" organizational sociology Ting out 

^anew: Should the interorganizational network be centralized or decen- 
tralized? Should coordination be accc^plished by rule or by incefitive? 

^ Should control be hierarchical or democratic? Can the division of labor 
be arranged so; that effectiveness in service delivery is achieved witfiout 
alienating participant organiza^tions? 

By contrast, the political perspective involves the following 
commitments: 

1. The commitment tb the interconnectedness of political and * 
administrative realities and, thus, to the impossibility pf separating 

an a*dministrative realm from the larger social-economic-political context. 

\ ■ , ^ 

2. The insistence upoji the fundamental Import of power relations, 

•i^i.e. , patterns of dominance and dependence between social units in fitting 

together the various components of social organization and in determining 
- tl\eir essential character. ' 

^\ 3. The formulation of theory without regard to the adminstrative 
-manilpulability of its key variables and in which, by contrast, the adminis- 
trative position is it.self probleniatic , a phenomenon to be ^investigated. 
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From this perspective, the ititerorganizational network is 'regarded 
as a set of social relations with fundamentally political und^etpinnings > 

, ; - • . . ^ ■ ■ ■'■ , 

Relationships lAay be understpod partially from aft administrative perspec- 

V 

• ft 



than to conflicting, disorganized oiies 



tive. ^owever, at a deeper level, political considerations are argiled to 
be paramount in determining the character of tlie relationship. H;iis 
argument would apply to harmoniaus,' coordinated relationships no less 

" .'^^ 

The relationships between agencies ate political in that they depend^ 
upon and reflect a series of interrelated power games. At least three 
such power games may be identified here. " . , - 

1. The interactioife between the agenciies in the delivery of services 
are based upon their dyadic power-dependence relations.' That is, ihe 
specific ways .in which the agencies work with each other in providing 
services are dependent upon and interpre1:able on the *^bas^§^f their rela-* 
tive capacities to control the flow of vital resources affecting each 
other. If one agency occupies a dominant position vrs-a-vis the other, 
thQ;t, dominanqe will be expressed in their interaction. This includes 

both the frequency and the quality of interaction. 

i * \ 

^2^_ The interaction between the agencies is dependent upon internal 

V ■ 

polities.! ^^^^ ^^ch agency is governed by an internal order in the 

sense tl^at resources (authority and funds) have been committed to a certain 
arrajt^f tasks and techniques and to a social structure granting priority 
and dominance to certain divisions or positions., The personnel of ^he 

agency may accept this order^ to* varying xJegrees. Some agencies have an 

J ft 

identifiable "opposition" within their staff s; others do not. The 



\ . V ■ > 

important point is that a certain arrangement of priorities , ^techniques? 
and positions tends* to be maintained. .Efforts to deflect fch,^ organ:|zation 
from this established pattern, whether or iginsiting within or outside it^ 

i ■ ■ ^ 

boundaries, are frequent Iv frustrated. 

3.' .The interaction betx^F^en the agencies is dependent upon a larger 
polity . to. which the agencies ar^ linked. Thie poWer-dependence relations 
in the labg^r polity have important effects upon the interactions* in the 
pair. The largfe^;;^ polity includes other organizations or agencies? It 



^so includes the "pol>4tical syst^em^^~~a§_conven^^ 
authoritiei|,, parties, llpibbi^, an^ 1puBT±^ — ThrisT^'The^in tercet ions be- \ 



tween agencies often express patterns of dominance in the political 



system. TH^ese effects\may be direct and formal, e.g., where laws 
specifically regulating interag^cy relationship are concerned. Or, 
the effects may be indirect and informal, e.'g. where the larger political 
'^System provides the relevant context within which interagency decisions 
ar^ taken.- , 

* At ^ach point, power refers to the cap*acity of one actor to exercise 
contro^l over the resource-getting capacities of>6nother. Thus, in any 
cri#M:he arenas described above, the capacity of one actor to manipulate 
vital resources on which the other, dep^pds conveys^ influence,;, sometimes 
even dominahce, over the decisions of the latter. The inajor resources of 
consequence in the interagency network are money a^id^authority. That is, 
the organizations -in Che network are said to> pursue an adequate supply 

of money and authority t(p permit the continuation and satisfactory opera- 
• 4 

tion of their programs. ^ ' 

ERIC" . ■ ■ ^- ■ . - • ^ - 



A, "power stry^tiffe" exists where the resource commitments haVe° become 
stabilized-, establfshing the priority of certain functions and officeS 
apd maintaining the normality of . specif ic strat^ie& and ■ ideologies-.' 
Power structures may be legitimate 6r (illegitimate. That'is, a ^stable ' 
pattern of depend^i[>Cj,g^may develop) arpund sources o.f control that are un- 
o^icial or honregulai; ad VellVs those that afe^ficiaily sanctioned 
i^nd regularized. Thus, a stable power 'arra^ngement based on control over 
uncertainty ,^s in the work of Crozier [6; 7]^ wmild be t^pned a power' 

j3tructure even though its stands outside the official, normative authority 

/ , . ' • ~ \ , ^ ■ ' * 

system. . ^ r A , 



1- -a. 




A FOUR-AGENCY NETW.ORK 
^jjuj^^ Let us now explore the divergence between the admihistraftive a^d che 
political approaches " through the examinatib'ti -of emplrica'l mat^ials/ T^e 
data are drawn from a study, begun in 1969-70, of a four-agency network 
±n a nine-county are^ of CentraJL Missoifr,i. .y The study has beqri reported 
^in detail elsewhere [3]. Only th6 barest summaries of the data^ are 12^-^ 

0 I tana 

ported her^. Tfie intent is to show the juxtaposition of administrative 

and political perspectives in the analysis. ^ ^ ^ \ 

Three pairs of agencies, rankr-ordered witi> resp.ect to levels of 

coordination are exam^ed. The definit@)n and nurasuremefit §f coordina^on 

included |:hree components?^ (1) work-relat&d inu / ictions — referrals,^ 

meetings, and .similar contact; (2) articulation-- ^it fsfaction with the 

\ * * ■ ^ J , ' 

handling anoVresults of referrals; and (3) flexi: lity of interactions--: 

• • ^ . ^ ^ ■ ■ - ' *^ 

the absence of routinizatibn, formalization oj c n ta^ [3, pp. 15-20]. 

The pairs .of agencies discussed here are: ]&nploynK;.i Security CeS)- 
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Vocational Rehabilitation (VR) , a highly coordinated pair; Employment 
Security (ES)-Welfare (W)^ a moderately coordinated pair; and Employi^nt 
Security (ES) -Community Action Agency (CAA), a pair .ranking low in cq6t- 
dlndtion. The inclusion of Employment Security in each pair provides a 
comparative perspective pf how otie agency related differently to three 
others on the basis of varied^ political pressures and alignments. 

Employment Security-^Community Action Agency 
The relationship between Employment Security and the Community Acti"^^ 
Agency ranked low in coordinat/ion. Extensive interaction took place, but . 
personnel in each agency complained frequently about the poor performance 
of the other. Furthermore, personnel in each app^eared to have limited 
knowledge of the other agency a^^ in fact, to harbor some negative stereo- 
types. The' interaction "was apparently sustained by the efforts of CAA 
workers to "forre" referrals upon ES. 

r 

A Widening examination of this relationship revealed some broad areas 
of dissension between the agencies. The ES personnel generally f^e^^cted 
the domain claims of the CAA. That is, many ES workers thought the CAA % 
should not be conducting certain programs and activities (especially those 
in the manpower field) which were claimed by CAA workers. In fact, some 
ES pers-onnel ^suggested that anti-poverty agencies should not exist at all. 

Beyond this, a brpad philosophical disagreement between these agencies 
was revealed in responses to a series of questions about poverty. The ES 
workers espoused a much more individualistic view of Ifhe ca^ses of and 
solutions to pdverty. The CAA workers, by contrast, stressed the influence 
of * situational and societal contexts both in the causation of poverty and 
in its reduction. 
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Ati administrative perspective could be taken in the- analysis of this 

pair. It might be argued that this was a classic problem of misunder-. ^' 

standing, a failure of communicat idh. The personnel of each agency did 

not understand the tasks or techniques of 'the other. Thus, the CAA workers 

were making demands upon ES which could not be met. And, the ES workers 

did not appreciate the good and proper ^^f unctions of CAA. From this 

!'human relations analysis," one might prescribe a number of measures to 

* , * 

reduce the communication problem. Joint staff meetings might be arran|ed; 
educational programs might be mounted; cooperative contacts might 'be 
fostered. Then, presumably an effective working relationship could be 
expected' to follow. . . 

An alternative administrative view, would be that these agencies were 
not properly organized in relation to each other. ~ Thus , their functions 
were not adjusted to eac)i other, their sepai^ate tasks did not fft together. 
From this "bureaucratic analysis," one might propose a s§rl|^ of reforms 
to, cure the organizational maladies and to create a viable division of 
labor. Contractual agreements might be reached to define the intercon- 
nected functions of the agencies. Duplications of services might be 
eliminated. The specific responsibilities of each agency toward the other, 
might be specified. For example, the CAA might? ^become the "outreach" x 
component and the ES the^ counseling/placement component in a redesigned 
division of labor. Joint service centers including representatives of 
each agency might be established. From this prop'erly arranged division 
of labor, then, both effective coordination and harmonious relations * 
based on understanding might be expected. V 
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••A political interpretation of this relationship runs in quit^ different 
directions. The dyadic interaction between ES and CAA was political in 
the sense that it was based on a power-dependence relation between the 
two. The two agencies were driven toward interaction witlf each other .by 
theiif mutual dependence on ^ch other for needed resources. Ttie CAA Vas 
dependent upon ES for placement services. The capacity of^CAA to demon- 
strate its success in helping the poor depended upon finding jojbs for its 
clients; and ES was a primary cpntroller o^ job placements. Although the^ 
CAA had acquired an autonomous j ob development and placement capability 
on a ^mall scale, it» remained dependent to a certain degree upon ES ser- 
vices in this sphere. In addition, since a ^Jart of the CAA's charge was\ 
to produce changes in the operations of established agencies, their suc- 
cess depended upon drawing ES into a more extensive commitment to the poor. 
To. summarize, the CAA's capacity to draw' needed r'esources — funds and 
authority to operate — from its environment was dependent upon the policies 
and practices of ES toward the trainiog and pl^cemejnt of CAA-referred 
clients. ,» ' - ^ 

The ES agency,^, although not dependent on CAA^in the same direct way, 
was not in a position to maintain an aloof and detach^ stance toward CAA. 

\ ■ 

ES had been brought under pressure^ from the larger political arena to 
undertake programs oriented to the pooX* New programs such as MDTA arid 
Job Corps brought the agency wMly nilly ib^o the anti-poverty arena. Yet, 
the traditional stance of ES left the agency wi>Uiout viable links^ to the 
poor. In this context, then, the CAA stood between^ES and the paor.N^In 
this position CAA could have damaged ES by sabotaging its relationship to 
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the poor. Or, by serving as a conduit for referrals, to ES^and ao a 
liaison with the poor, the CAA could have provided substantial oupport 
to ES. ' ^ 

There is another dimension of the power relationship betviieen ES and 
CAA. The CAA posed a domain threat to ES which could have diminished 
the latter 's resource-getting capacity. The CAA initiated a number of 
activities falling clearly withit^the claimed responsibility of ES. Job 
placements were^ provided by CAA in \several counties where ES lacked local 
offices. A placfement center partifeliy supported by CAA was maintained 
in a city containing a sizeable ES office. And, the CAA carried out a 
Neighborhood Youth^Corps, program under contract with the U.S. Department 

J ' ^ ■ ■ 

of Labor. ES was^threatened by these activities because (1) funds and 
authorizations for manpower services were going to an agenc^r^ qther than 
ES, and (2) the provision of such services by CAA implied that ES had not - 
been perforihirig its assigned functions well. 

The ES-CAA relat io'nship was affected also by Intepnai^ polities . In^ 

\ 

the case of ES, the long-time commitment of the agency to \\the role of the 
general-purpose employment agency meeting the needs h&th employers "^anc^ 
of employees was reflected in the preferences of Che, le^er^ship. The 
agency had established itself as a viable organization on the basis of 
a nonco^itroversial, nonpartisan style. The program priorities and the 
recruitment and training effotts of thd agency reflected thie commitrnqnt. 
Staff "members at all levels appeared to be committed to this long-standing 
pattern of resource allocation. Thus, the agency's internal order ' centered 
arounjj^ this traditional set of functions and strategies. ^ 
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The internal order was linked, too, "to pei;ceptions of the leadership ' 

_ * 

regarding the necessary bases of support for the agency in the larger 
environment. For example, they contended that departures from the estab-:^ 
lished paradigm of nonpartisan service VTOuld undermine the support for 
the agency by businessmen. This, in turn, would diminish the^ capacity 
of the agency to make job placements and, thus, erode the resource-getting 
capability of the agency. * 

0 

The relationship between these agencies is affected finally by ''a 
l arger polity . The realignment of political forces at the federal level 
in'* the early mid-1960s produced new pressures upon ES and other established 
agencies. The agency was thrust into an array of new manpower and job 
development programs, including MDTA, Job Corps, Concentrated Employment 
Program, and Work Incentives (WIN), as prominent examples. In addition, 

n * 

the agency was subjected to reforms intended to eliminate racial bias in 

the placement of job-seekers. These measurements forced the state Employ- 

la- 
ment Security agencies into an extensive involvement with the poor and 

thus with the agencies more directly identified with them, especially \ 

Welfare and the Communitiy.^ Action agencies (themselves a product of the 

same political forces which brought change to ES). Administrators in ES 

were catight in a dilemma; new pressures from the federal level forped 

them into programs and linkages to other agencies -\Jhich threatened their 

capacity to support their traditional programs and to maintain the support 

of traditionally important publics, especially businessmen.- ' 

Likewise , the CAA was directly influenced by pressures emanat,iug from 

'the larger political ar;ena. It was created under the ecoriomic opportunity 
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J.e^ifslatlon of the .mid-1960s; Like other OECV undertakings, the CAA was. 
ire\c 



under pressure to show rapid progress agalhst' poverty. Furthermore, it 
was subject to\ sometimes conflicting dire^h(ves. , It Was to chafleng^ and 
confront the established agencies. Yet, cooperative relationships were' 
to be developed as well. It was to mobilize the poor to defend their 
interests in a militaht fashion, yet to do, so in collaboration with state 
and local officials. Over the years the OEO programs were subject to 
increasingly stringent regulations intended to reduce their militancy and 
abrasiveness. And, in the period of our interviews -(1969-70), they were 
already under^hreat of drastic reduction or termination. Thus, the CM 
was driven to approach ES and other established agenc^.es but unable to , 
make peace with them. The position of the agency in the quest for con-* 
tinned support at the federal level required a degree of seeming inconsistency 
at the local level. 

» 

These three political games — the dyadic one between ES and CAA, the 
internal ones within each agency, and- the contextual one involving national 
policies— were intricately tied together. The outcomes in one game had 
implications for strategies in the other. The new pressures from the 
federal level opened ES to entanglement with the CAA. \ The CAA, in turn, 
was operating under constraints which forced it to interact with ES but 
prohibited a harmonious relationship. to a similar way, the internal 
polities^ in each agency were linked to the cither polities. Tl^"^ leadership 
in ES was drawn, against their >etter judgment, into new prog^'&is which 
required greater involvement with the poor. This was largely ^ conse- 
quence of federal pressures. "Thus, they were forced to balance their con*- 
cerns for internal order against the threat of losing outside support. 
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Employment' §ecurity-Welfare. 



The relatt^ionship between Employment Security and the state Division 

► . ; 

of Welfare was moderately coordinated. Considerable interaction in the 
form of referrals took place; however, little interaction of other kinds 
occurred. Performance tatings^f the two agenhies were moderate, stand- 
ing higher than those characterizing ES-CAA,,, ES-VR (Vocational RehabiJLita- 
tion), and W-CAA but lower than those for VR~W and VRrES. .The referrals 
appeared to follow the eligibility guidelines governing specific legally- 
and administratively defined programs, such as Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children or Manpower Development. These agencies appeared to 
'^relate to eaeh other in a rigid, formal way- appjroaching a bureacratic 
pattern. ^ 

Looking beyond the interaction data, some sources of tension in the 
attitudes and 'opinions of personnel were discovered: Although this agency 
pair rated relatively high in domain consensus Vi.e., agreement regarding* 
the appropriate role and scope of each agency), Vhere was' an important 
area of disagreement on the subject of the caustsland correctives of 
poverty. Contrary to the individualist stance of the W respondents 

were more likely to endorse situational-contextual analyses. The W worker 

^ ' * ' ' ^ 

in other words, were more likely to believe that social circumstances, 

such as unemployment, racial discrimination, and housing deterioration, 

coul(f cause people to be poor.. Thus, they-were also more likely to accept 

social reform rather than (or» in combination with) individual change as 

a jstrategy. 
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An administrative analysis of this pair might "lead to the conclusion 
that more extensive interaction of a more flexible and less rigid kind 
should be encouraged. Further, it might^ suggest that a greater understand- 
ing of the perspectives held in the other agency should be developed. These 
two lines of, action might be taken in conjunction and might be expected 
to "feedback" positively on each other. Meand to facilitate such a develop- 
ment could include training programs and planned interactions designed to 
facilitate communication and understanding. Or, more careful specifica- 
tion of the duties of each agency and of the responsibilities of each to 
the other might be pursued through legislation or bureau policy. Again, . 
we see a dialectic between '*human relations" and "bureaucracy" formula-' 
tions^ .And, of course, we could see such strategies combined in proposals 
for joint ''service centers./ 

Orjce again it must be pointed out that the political undercarriage 
is missed by this administrative analysis. The interaction pattern charac- ' 
terizing the ES-W pair is explicable on the basis of an analysis of polities. 
The two agencies traditionally had little interaction because their posi- 
tions in the political economy gave them no reason to interact frequently. 
Each agency had "a fairly specific task to fulfill which did not require 
intensive or extensive interactions between them. Each could adequately 
perform its assigned duties and draw^ resources from the environment without 
relying upono'the othe;-. ES was engaged in job placement and in the adminis- 
trati6n of unemployment compensation. , These duties linked the agency 
directly to private employers but not to' other "helping" agencies. Business- 
men could directly affect th6 capacity of the agency to command resources. 
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Welfare organizations could have little effect. In a similar way, in 

' ' . . \ 

this earlier period the welfare agency had little reason for extensive 
contacts with ES. Such contacts probably would hkve been desirable, from 
the standpoint of service integration, but were neither mandated nor re- 
quired by the resource-generating capacity o£ the agency- 

In reeent years both agencies were subjected to pressures from the^ 
federal level f or ^a more intensive and integrated approach to the problems 
of the poor. Welfare had been driven toward efforts to counsel and train 
recipients and to get them into employment. ES, at the same time, had 
been driven toward programs of manpower development with special emphases 
on low- income and minority populations. Thes« pressures, emanating from ^ 
external polities, have drastically altered the power-dependence relation 
between ES and W. Neither agency can any longer go its own way in relative 
isolation from the other. Each cau exercise some control now over the 
resource-generating capacity of the other. W must show progress in getting 
recipients into ' training progr^ins and job opportunities. ES must demon- 
strate its capacity to assist the poor, with special emphasis on welfare 
recipients. In this context, the inadequacies of one agency revert to 
the harm of the other. For example, in one area ES assigned staff to local 

offices on the basis of expectations of the number of referrals from W; 

* <k 
and, wh^n W was plagued by a high turnover rate, then ES found itself 

overstaffed in those offices., 

' The .alteration of the external polity and of dyadic relations between 

ES and. W has been accompanied by tensions in the internal order of the two. 

\ 

The ES paradigm of matching people to jobs in a relatively straightforward 
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and uncritical, way has been r*eplaced by an adv^sary stance in behalf of 

^ the low- income client, especially the hard-core unemployed, which some- 

times occasions ^conflict with businepmnen. This shift has generated new 

functions. Many ES personnel felt t^fey had been drawn against their will 

into the new tasks and that the new activifj^ competed with and under- ^ 

mined th^ viability of older- programs, such as the placement of professionals. 

Th# internal order in W was also in flux at the time of the^^spady. 

The leadership had moved the agency toward a greyer stress <jn counseling 

atid aggressive referral, activitief' to assist recipients toward employment ^ 

and self-sufficiency. A residue of older case workers and county directors 

committed to the harsh and rigid public assistance philosophy of -the past 

was seen as a serious problem by the leadership. Possibilities for 
■ < 

federalizing the public assistance functions and converting the state 
agency entirely to counseling and service provision were under considera- 
tion. There was some feeling that the ^gency had to contemplate drastic 
changes because its very existence was in jeopardy in the national debate 
of. welfare programs. (This was in a period when welfare reform and family 
assistance plans were under consideration in Washington. ) , Thus, the in- \^ 
creased, intensified interaction with ES was associated with transformations 
of the alignment of forces within W. 

The tension between ES and W, then, is linked to tensions and conflicts 
internal to each. The realignments of forces in the larger political 
economy had produced both a new dyadic relation and a reorganization of 
internal structure in each agency. The alterations of the internal power 
structure have direct repercussions upon the dyadic relationship and vice 
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versa. » It is important to 'recognize that . each, agency became^ represents?- 
tive in this network of a position artictilated in the national, debate 
about welfare. The ES'*i^ersonnel tended to express :a "business-j^erspective' 
toward welfare—stressing the importance of wgrk, blaming unei^loyment 
^Largely on the unemployed, and expressing the suspicion that W personnel 
wanted' to ^maintain the welfare rolls rathtr t;han getting people into jobs. 
This view was tied ^:o the bases of traditional support for ES and its 
programs. Thus, these agencies were drawn into extensive .inteSr action by 

" ■ , ^- • . 

a realignment of ; forces in the larger political arena which threatened the 
support base for the agencies. Yet, the internal order of the agencies 
TO£(. at least partially tied to their past functions. Realignments of 
interagency relations, then, were threats to internal power ^structures. 
The tension characterizing the relationship may be attributed in part to 
this imbalance or contradiction between internal and extfertial polities. 
One cannot understand the ES-W relation, then, on the basis of an adminis- 
trative view — whether human relations- or bureaucrady-oriented. Such a 
view imposes a one-dimensional analysis that ignores the fundamental' 
political realities. 

■ > ' / ^ . . . ■ 

Emplbyment Security-Vocational Rehabilitatipn 
i The most coordinated relationship of the three under review was that 
between Employment Security apd'^ Vocational Rehabilitation. ^ These agencies 
established over the years a relatively high degree of cooperative action. 
The participants in each agency displayed adequate knowledge of the 
other's programs. Cooperative interactions were frequent, satisfaction 
ratings were mutually high, and complaints were relatively infrequent. , 
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This cooperative relationship wds associated «with high levels off 
interagency consensus. ES'and VR perSotinel were alikl in t^ieir endorse-^ 
ment of individual change strategies for the red!^ction of poverty and in 

their rejection of more radical analyses of tl^e problem. Arid, they were 

Y ' ' ' * 
^largely in agreement on the services p:roperly assigned to each agency. 

The areas •^of potential tendon between the two agencies had been well 
contained. These involved mainly the division of labor between- th^ agenci 
in the provision of manpower services. ES personnel were tolerant of VR 
activity so long as its manpower services were restrict^ed to the mentally 
and^ physically handicapped and thus did not threaten ES claims to a broad 
manpower mandate. 

An administrative analysis of ^this pair might stress the value, 
demonstrated here, of a carefully worked out division of labor and of 
measures to improve interagency understanding. Participants in each 
agency ^undergs too d the unique services of the other and how^heir 'roles 
should mesh. Their ideas regarding employment problems were quite com-- 
patible. Their joint work was carried out with relative efficiency and 
in an atmosphere of mutual respect. .Clearly, it might be argued, such 
signal results stem from wise admi'nsitration and from realistic negotia- 
tion between agency execul;ives. 

There is, no doubt, much truth in this administrative assessment. 
It^ accuracy must not be denied. However, it is iiaportant to note its 
incompleteness, for beneath a quiet and harmonious surface, no less than 
a turbulent one, we may discover a realm of power and dominance. 
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The immediate dyadic relationship betwde^.ES and VR was characterized 

by the pursuit at advantage in a political^economic'^ context. Each agency 

" . ' * 

depended upon the othfer *for^ servicers which had to be performed if it was"" 
to carry out its ovpi programs satisfactorily. In ttvis trad e-ofik the . 
dependence of VR upon ES was gtfeatlr than the reverse. VR ifelied upOn ES, 
for a variety of job-training programs and for? some job development and 
placement activities. ES, in turn, depended upon VR far special services 
to the handicapped. ■ Either agency would have been strained by a takeover 
of" such services performed by the other. Ei^ther would have suffered damag 
to its effectiveness and, thus, to its resource-procuritfg capacities by 
a cessation or deterioration of *the relationship. Thus, the agreements 
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•negotiated Jbetweeiji the agencies ov^r the y6ars probably worked to the 
advantage of eafch. Yet,^in th^ process each^ agency lost some autonomy in 
that each can control to some extent the sources of uncertainty affect- 

0 

ing the other. 

^ This dyadic interdependence between the two agepcies was intricately 



linked to their internal polities." The prevalent philosophies, priorities, 
and techniques of the two were suj^portive of their coordination. Both 
agencies appeared to be committed to a relatively conservative paradigm 
for dealing with employment problems. Both stressed the development of 
employment potential through training and enhanced motivation. Both 
sought harmonious, cooperative relationships with employers. Neither 

v., ^ 

encouraged clients to blame the "system" for their problems. Neither sup- 
ported abrasive cha^llenges to eniployers. ^.Both dealt with client popula- 
tions broader than the poor and resisted pressures toward an exclusive 
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or near exclusive concentration on poverty. Neither Ws fkvoi^ably disposed 
to a "welfarfi," "social w«tk," or "anti-povferty" definition of its activ- 
,4t-ie^. Thus, the cooperative ittteraction between ES and VR probably 
reinfoi^ced the dominant orienLat\ons^within each agency..' . 

The strongly developed interdepejid^ce between ES and VR, however ' 
valuable ^«^^it:s own right, may have, been ari^ impediment to change of ^either 
agency 'to^dh*^ more thoroughgoing commitment to the poor.> By" t.he same 
token, if substantial change was forced upon either agency", the coordina- 
tion between them could be an unihtended but necessary casualty*. If 
either agency were drawn more thoroughly into anti-poverty work oi^fntd • 
a substantially cjiff^rent paradigm, their interact ion could be thrown 

Into disarray. ^ ^ ^ v. 

, ' <i • * • « .* 

At the time of our' study, both agencies were irii fact subject to 

pressures from the larger political arena/ The pressures impinging upon 

ES have already been described. In the case of VR, pressures and induce- 

ments associated with a variety of anti-poverty and Great Society programs 

were drawing the agency out of its established paradigm. Programs ^ch as. 

Model Cities provided funds for rehabilitation serviced^ with a much' richer 

• federal mix than regu:(.ar VR monies. Furthermore, there' were pressures 

to broaden the range of clients served by VR through the liberal inter- 

pretation of eligibility guidelines.. For example, ^the agency was author- 

ized to extend ^ervicQ,s to clients whose emplo;^ent potential was%hampered 

■ ■ . ^ ' <\ 

by "behayior disorder^." A loose interpretation of this cateogry might 

^ " y . ' 

have greatly expanded the potential clientele of ^ the dgency and provided 
the rationale for movfeg in the direction of anti-poverty work. While 
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VR officials apparently resisted such pressures in t^ short-run, 
continued exposuce of the two agencies to new constraints and incentives 
of this kind could be expected to disrupt their dyadic relations. 

A movemdht pf prie or both agencies " into a more thoroughgoing commit- 
ment to the poor could be expected*>to produce domain conflict between 
the two. ' The change would tikely bring the agencies Into areas of activity 
now undefined or nebulously defined as to h^emony. Thus, eaclf might try 
to extend its control:=*^aQjd hedge in the other. In fact, some VR personnel 

were already arguing that VR should have priority in the manpower develop- 

\* 

ment fj^eld. . ' , 

The other area of potential conflict is in the paradigm shifts that 
^jpuld likely accompany these changes. If either agency moved away from 
its present rather conservative (jaradigm, conflict would be likely to 
develo^ji^as personnel with different understandings of their work inter- 
a ct'ed , 

Beneath its consensual and harmonious exterior, then, the ^S-VR 
relationship was based on power. And the dyadic relationship was linked 
to polities within the two ageticies and within the larger social context. 
Thus, an administrative view of the relationship omits its most vital" 
features.^ 

CONCLUSION 

It has been argued in thife chapter that administratively-oriented 

'■^ ' /■ ^ ♦ , ' 

analyses of interoganli;ational linkages omit and- potentially obscure 



political realitieX of fundamental importance. Through Jthe summary of 
data from a fouf-agency network, the complex interplay of administrative 
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and political realities has been shown. A purely admlnistrat ive- analysis 
of this network would have overlooked or hidden this dimension of the 
network relations. 

The dangers of a purefLy administrative analysis are numerous. Two 
., • - 

will be developed here. First, such an administrative view may lead to 

♦ 

inaccurate prediction of the consequences of certain social policies. 
Efforts to improve interagency coordination through human rkat ions' 
devices or more rational divisions of labor may be ineffectual if the 
mdri|e fundamental factors are deep-rooted domir^nce patterns in a series 
of interrelated power arenas. Second, and more 'important , the adminis- 
trative analysis may misconstrue or obscure the fundamental problems of 
the society and thus hinder the development of a national debate on the ' 
directions of the society. The propagation of administrative formulations 
of fundamentally political problems could contribute to the further dU- 
tortlon of the processes of political communifcation and dec'ision making in 
the goclety. Furthermore, by converting political questions about the 
direction and priorities of the sdclety into technical problems of admiliis- 
tfa-tion, we may contribute to the maintenance in power of those advantaged 
by present societal arrangements. They are more likely to be in a position 
to define and control the administrative process. Thus, aditi£nistrativel\i 
oriented theories of interorganizational relations may provide a mean^f 
managing contradictions in the society and maintaining its present order. 
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FOOTNOTES . ^ V ' 

The Importance of developing critical^^ ref lexlve'analyses of socio- 
logical work has been emphasized repeatedly in recent years. Per- 
haps most influential in this regard have been the efforts of 
Friedrichs [8] and Gouldner [9]. The authoir's efforts in this 
direction have beeiS influenced by critical sodiolagy as represented 
in work of Birnbaum [5], Habermas [11], Touraine [16], and others. ' 
This author has previously argued the importance of such analyses 
in the organization field [2]. 

In formulating this distinction, the airOK^r has been influenced by 

» 

a number 9 f scholars, including Krupp [13], Habermas [10; 11], 
Birnbaum [A], and Wolin [22, pp. 352-A34]. 

The administrative and political approaches are formulated as 
exaggerated, extreme perspectives here in ord^r to draw out thgj.r 
oeparat?^ implications. Although some studies* cannot be unequivocally 
assigned to one or the other category, it Is possible to identify 
tendenc i^ftj . A series of studies by Turk involv<*8 a predominately 
administrative approach [17; 18; 19; 20]. Turk has tried to identify 
structural variation in community agency netvrorks which predicts 
the receptivity of the community tp new federal programs such as 
community actidn. The structural factor is the degree of Inter- 
connectedness of agencies* Richly joined networks are expected to 
be more innovative than those with less extensive linkages. Here 
the research, effort is «to find an a-political variable which accounts 
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for adoption of ptiog'rams. The political process involved in adopting 
such programs is not subjected to analysis. Instead, there is a 
tendency to explain away that process as a consequence of underlying^ 
structural features of the . interorganlzational networks in the com- 
munity. The practical itopott is that richly joined networks should 
d^^veloped as a way of \»ncouraj^ing program* innovation. 
\ther studies (e.'g. , Mxulfelan, et al. [12]) which approximate 
the administratf?^^e approach are thosie In v^hich a concern for inter- 
agency coordination iu thp apparent motive for research, and a variet 
of predictors of coordination are investigated as possible deter- 
minants of coordination. Such independent variables are frequently 
subject to change by administrative action. 

The author'^ conception of power shows the influence of a number of 
writers, perhaps most directly thnt of Crozier [6; 7], Zald [23], 

and Wamsley and Zald [21]. For a more detailed statement of the ^ 

\ 

theoretical position, see Benson [ 1 ]\ » 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN ^ . 

An rntergovernmentaj? System for Effective State Land-Use Planning 
CLYDE ^ FORREST 

<) 

EFFECTIVE public service planning requires consideration of more* than the 
typical. content of planning documents now gathering dust on the shelves. 
Such consideration should begin \;j±th the organizational and functional 
aspects of^.i^ef governmental planning as a system. Local, state, and 
fedp^l jurisdictional levels represented by popularly elected or appointed 
executive, administrative, judicial, and legislative components describe 
(are) the basic organizational eler^ents of the system. Such an elementary 
acknowledgment of fact is only significant in light jpf the question: How 
effectively have traditional public servi/fce functions and land use planning 
related to these basic brganizatiofnal elements?' While not discussed ex^ 
plicitly, there are several basic \assumptions in this paper. The following 
four are listed to establish gome limits: 

1. * Interactive social, economic and environmental processes can be 

planned only to the degree that they are controlled. 

** ' * 

2. Land use control is potentially a vital integrating element for' 
effective public service planning. 

^3. Land use planning efforts have often ignored or intentionally 
competed with ^sic organizational elements of the system. 

Jf. Land use oontrol may be effected through any one, or jrornHrnations 
of, the following governmental activities: (a) Regu/ation (i.e., 
z2[/i.ng), (b) {ixpenditures (i.e., "work*'), and (c) Revenue pro- 
duction (i.ei , taxes^ . 

336 , 
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Traditional U.S. land yse controls which exist in at least 43 states, 
are primarily based upon the regulation of private property use by local 
government. Local efforts have demonstrated inadequacies which will be 
elaborated later and are the source of much criticism of. contemporary 
government and political policy. Expenditures an4 revenue production have 
been the federal approach in land use planning, with the state merely acting 
as part of the pipeline. New proposals, such as the National Land Use 
Planning ahd Management Act, follow this tradition^ The shorti^omings of 
unsystemitized regulation, expend'iture and revenue programs have been much 
criticized in the literature of urban and regional pl^r^ning since the mid^ 
1960s. The alleged, "Quiet Revolution" notwithstanding, the critique of 

X 

Illinois state and local land use control efforts which follows is ^ representa- 

' ' ■ ^ ■ 1 , 

tive of the majority of U.S. jurisdictions and the considerations for im- 
proving effectiveness of public service planning through land use controls 
are broadly applicable. 

Our basic thesis for an approach to land-use control is to avoid 
control as an objective in itself and to attempt to minimize the continual 
imposition of externalities that affect the achievement of public service, 
and private investment objectives. Rational land use is constrained by 
intergovernmental planning. Six possible constraints are offered for 
consideration and may be regarded as the prerequisites for meeting public 
service demands. 

1. An Adequate Data System , The data system must include informa- 
tion about xndividual and group welfare, fiscal and other economic matters. 
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and environmental aspects. In addition, an adequate data system must 
include a continuous update that will facilitate an evaluative review. 

2. Broad Base Participation . A rational system must include a * 
teasonable opportunity for general citizens, various levels of government, 
and competing local units of government to participate as fully as prac-, 
t^icable in the decisions that they feel will affect them. This partici- 
pation should include access to the data base and should be stimulated 

by an active notice and inf on^i^ional program conducted by designated 
decision-making authorities. ' . ^ 

3. Decisi^i-Making Authority . The authority to make policy deci- 
sions must be vested in an agency that is responsive to the traditional 
values of the democratic process and yet somewhat separated from the 
direct political roles of the legislative and executive branches of govern 
ment. The judicial system Is suited to this function for review purposes; 
but, of course, it is largely unsuited for the role of promulgating and 
administering policy. 

4. Express Goals and Standards. T he^ecision-making authority 
raust be guided by a general set of goals, standards, and objectives which 
have been formally adopted by the legislative \and executive branches of 
government, "after a full us^ of the data available and participation by 
all concerned interests. Within the policies established by these presjet 
goals and objectives, the decision-making authority must follow a known 
set of procedural requirements. , ' 
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5. Mandatory Procedures . Procedures should also be adopted by 
the legislative and' administrative units and imposed on'^the judicial 
branch so that adequate data, compliance with preset goals and standards, 
timely decisions, and an opportunity for coordination and participation * 
are afforded. 

6. Adequate ^funding .' The adequacy of funding of any governmental 

• "T" * 

program is a delicate point of balance. Overfunding may result in ex- 
cessive bureaucratic activity; underfunding will result in inadequate 

f 

administration of the particular program. It, is only through adequate 
finding that competent personnel may be attracted, retain^, and trained 
and, therefore, assist in attaining the preset goals aird objectives. 

While these prerequisites of a rational planning ^stem offer no 
guarantees, they at least xiefine a starting place and the major elements 
that give the best chance of success. These eleipents are not believed 
to be unduly theoretical and may be directly related to the current set 
of major problems in land use regulation examined in this chapter J with 
specific examples cited from the State of Illinois. - ' ' 

PROBLEMS IN CURRENT LAND USE REGULATION 

r 

While the Congress debates and many states are in the process of 
reacting,, the majority of states responses to land use planning is basBd 



on a pre~1926 model (see Figure 11.1). The 1926 mod^l addresses some 
of the issues that may be p'roperly^raised , but it is totally* inadequate 
to deal with the range of public services responsive to land use planning 
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Our major assiimption — that land us^^or^trol is a vital, integrating 
force for effective public service planning—is ba^ed on the unaccept- 
ability of other major alternatives, which might include mandatory 
settlement and employment policies. Ten major problems may be directly 
attributed to the inadequacy of present land use control le^slation. 
These are still common to all but seven or eight stat5>s. 



The "Growth Warp" 

In terms of the 1926 model under which mos^ states are still operating, 
land use regulation is aimed at the control of "growth ^nd development."* 
While it may seem strange to identify this as a problem, it is,. In fact, 
at the very heart of the bias i^ the legislative response Imposed on 
local goveriimental dnits. 

In law, of course, a governmental unit is generally not authorized 
to control or engage in any activity for which it is not spQi^fically 
authorized. Whether the authorization is constitutional, legislative, 
or charter, there must be some legal basis for governmental activity. 
If there is no gr4nt of authority that may be cited to justify govern- 
mental regulation, actions are said to be ultra vires. Therefore, at- 
tempts to deal with issues that do not directly relate to control 
of growth and develdpment are met with legal questions, and properly 
so, on the basis that they are not included in the scope of the authority 
granted. Such issues would include environmental conservation, agricul- 
tural land conservation, and flood-plain zoning. Even where constitutional 
grants are relied on, the general rule has/ lj)een that land-use controls 
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were unknown at common law and therefore are not granted by a general^ 
delegation of police power. 
• The "growth warp" is expressed in legislative intent as well as 
in the actual structure and procedures required to deal with land use. 
This warp produces a totally antiquated and piecemeal approach to land- 
use policy, resulting in the need for frequent amendments to include 

\ - ■ • 

additional specific rypes of land use* concerns. 

Land as a Private Market Commodity 
In all' states dealing with the 1926 model, land is basically 
viewed as an exclusive private market commodity — one to be used, sold, 
br developed for its highest dollar value. The phrase "highest and 
best use" is too often hear4 in land-use regulation and land use planriin^^ 
circles. "Highest and best use" is a legitimate consideration of land\ 
use planning, but it is hardly (Jeterminative of the public ir^^est. 
Under this philosophy there is very little chance tha£ land may be viewed 
as one of our basfc natural resources upon which, along with human re- 
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sources, we are largely depMdent. 

Independent Local Concern ^ 
Land use control under the 1926 approach is an independent local 
matter that should not involve sb^^ departments or expressions of non- 
local concern. To many, this ejtpression perhaps seems overly strong; 
but it is, in fact, the current legal status of land use regulation in 
Illinois, for instance. In such cases as The Village of Mount Prospect 
vs. Cook County , the determination was expressly made that the village 
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had no legal ability (standing) tp participate in a judicial review of 

a Cook County zoning change, even tho^igh the' change was adjacent to the 

* , * ■ 

village, limits and would have an effect on the village. Home rule 
authority Ranted to municipalities has now , been used to .grant staj^iding' 
to such units: Forest View Homeowners Association vs. Cook County , 

The example of independent local aut^omy most frequently mentioned 



is in \he case of housing and direct matters of racial discrimination. 
Land use control is and, has been qoite properly charged with having been 
employed as an instrument of loc^l racial discrimination. Unless those 



representing larger-than-loc£il concerns participate in the decision-making 



process, ^it is inconceivable that this particular problem will ever be 
corrected. * 



* Uncoordinated Regulation 
Land-use regulation under the 1926 model is uncoordinated and need 

not relate to a larger plaoixing process. It seems particularly incongruous 
in states where an exclusive private property philosophy of ten"-:is sup- 
ported that local government has been given' the authority to interfere 
with^lind uses without being required to develop a careful public state- . 
ment about its objectives in r^ulating private \j|se. 

Most states, even those! u^ifig' the L92^^odel, ^require that zoning 
be **in accord with a comprehensive plan. 'JUjQ^atever the meaning of this 
phrase, as judicially irr^erpreted it is £kr better; than the absence 
of the phrase, as in the Illinois enabling i^gislation. ^ Therefore^ the 
many examples of the lack of a rational approa\;J^to land use control are^ 
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not surpjTising. This is not to say that there are no important excep- 
tions to this ^general problem; but the point is, \ legal requic^ent 
that laiid iTse regulation be^ the result of a carefully thought-out, 
participatory system based on preestablished expressions of policy 
arvl obj^ectives is needed. 

Ad Hoc Participation s* 
Citizen participation in the land use reTgulatioh system is ad hoGc^ 

o 

and j.s oriented toward the status quo. Since^the biases of the regula- 
tory system favor growth and development, and since most changes are 
stimulated by private development requests (not be systematic govern- 
mental reevaluations) , it is' no surprise that the general citizen often 
regards zoning as a booby trap on which he meK^ have relied, to his dismay 
Since the'participation is generally ad hoc on d cas^-by-case basis, 
the b^terness and acrinomy generated contribute^T^S^ disrepute, often 
resulting in an active intolerance and disregard of its requirements. 
Since status quo is often regarded as the highest value, it is also not 
surprJ^.ing that, without .a publicly developed plan, re'sldents deeply 
resent and bitterly oppose changes that are not in keeping with^ their 
anticipations. * 

/ ■ 

Judicial Inadequacy 
As the place where the ultimate resolution is made of local land 
use decision, the judicial forum is inadequately informed about legis- 



lative and administrativ^intept.* Our enapbling legislation is typically 
general in coverage, expressions of state legislative policy in relation 
to land use are notably lacking, and the local interpretations of the 
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'acts -usually are not necessarily based pri a r^ional planning process/. 
Therefore, it is a small wonder that the courts. ftn^J^'^Thems elves faced 
^ with numerous ad hoc, case-by-case reviews of both minor and major land 
use proposals. V, 

The record presented in court is often a farce. A court may be 
a^i^ced to review a decision involving a million dollar investment based 
on such a simple motion as-, I'l move denial because the application is 
contrary^ to the comprehensive plan." What "comprehensive plan" means 
then must be determined by the court; and the reasons for the local 
decision must be JFathomed if^ possible , after the fact. Because the 
judicial forum is the traditional place fbr the resolution of convict- 
ing interests, given the inadequacy of legislation combined with a lack 
of planning, lack of citizen ^participation, lack of a. good data system, 
incompetent personnel, and outright corruption, it is no wonder that 
the courts are becoming "Super Boards of Appeal." 

Public Use Exemptions 

The 1926 model of land use regulations has been primarily directed 
toward the control of private development uses. In many states', public 
uses have been outside the authority^j^pf zoning, subdivision, and building 
codes, p No one doubts that the impact of a public use, such as a major 
i^ecreation facility, reservoir, stadium, or highway irxierchange, has a 
drastic effect on tjj^ nature, quality, and timing of development in the 
private sector. The situation calls for an adequate evaluative system, 
one tl^at provides participation for more than one governmental unit. 
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Perhaps the classic iJ^lystration of the inadequacy of excluding 
^ public land usjes from the land use control syst!?em is the case of the 

3 

City of Pes Plaines vs. Chicago [the] Metropolitan Sanitary District, 
The Illinois Supreme Court ruled that the Des Plaines zoning ordinance 
was ing^ppli cable to the governmental use of a sanitary-sewage treatment 
plant proposed for location in a residential district of the community. 
This legal limitation on the authority to resolve intergovernmental 
disputes concerning location and operation could be easily rectified 
and ^stands as one of the major unmet problems in land use control. 
The current system simply means that a governmental unit acting within 
its legal scope of authority may determine what is best for its interest 
and the interest of its particular clientele, with no necessity of 
consideration for the interests of other affected citizens represented 
by other legitimate governing bodies. This case is now pending appeal 
on a home-rule issue of whether or not home rule units would be able 
to supercede a direct delegation of state authority in authorizing 
special-purpose governmental units, and some way of resolving the issue 
may be found. * 

Procedural Complexity 
' 4 The majority of local governing bodies seem to (Jiave intentionally 
chosen the ^ost obscure, complicated, time-consuming, and technically 
deficient procedure that could be devised to handle land use regulation. 
Modern zoning ordinances ar^ often ^^^-ti^emely lengthy, and detailed docu- 
ments require great expertise to interpret. A clear determination of 
what regulations apply to a particular property and what alternatives 
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exist for seeking the maximum, permitted use of that property is an im** 
possible task in many jurisdictions. In the City of Aurora, Illinois 
for example, the ordinance requires separate public hearings before 
three agencies in order to consider an amendment of district. 

The coiitpi^xity itself probably contributes to controversies ofy 
surrounding requegt^^fo^z^oning approval. Quite often, the lack of i 
quorum causes postponements of hearings, to the dismay of the developers 
and of possible objectors.^ Delay and stall tactics have sometimes been 
used with corrupt intent. The frequent litany of l^ealth, safety, and 
welfare, keyed to standard consideratipns that have been construed by 
courts In Illinois and' in many states, result in a lawyer's delight and 
a layman s jjlight of confounding principles of law, rules of evidence, 
complex procedures, and interminable delay. 

Despite the procedural time delay, a. paradox exists — the acfcua|. 
technical considerations of most proposals is completely inadequate.; 
It is not unusual at all for the zoning board or city council to review 
facts and make a determination on a million-dollar project after only 
15 or 20 minutes of deliberation. 

What has happened appears to be a drift into very complqfx, oft^eti 
duplicative procedures with inadequate attention to detail an^ techn|c^l 
considerations. The heat generated by emotionalism, political goals,|and 
contradictory expressions of vested interest gives little light in th 
local land use planning system. 



Areas Least Controlled 

The trend of population and economic growth in urban America for 

the last decade has been for urban 'development to take place primarily 

in unincorporated areas adjacent to or t#ithin conyenient commuting dis- 

tance of the urban centers or serviceo. County, and township governments 

are expected to exercise land uae corftrol and handle iss^s for which 

they are largely inadequately ota'ffed and incompetently organized. 

Even in counties where there io a sizeable planning staff and considerable 

professional expertise, the le;gal flexibility available and the skill *of 

major developers in pursuing their -Interests produce one-sided resultsl 

/ 

In addition to the inadequacies* of the governmental structure in the 
probable growth areas, mosb states hav^ consistently included an agri- 
cultural exemption in land use regulation covered^by enabling acts. 
Presumably the intent of thi$ exemption'\s to assure that nonurbajiizing > 
uses, such as fanr* ig, raisilig^ livestock, da^ryj^ng, ^nd other types of 
traditional agriculture will not be burdened with thie permit ^n,d inspet- 
tion requirements of urban development. This exemption has become the 
Achilles' heel of agricultural interests. In 1972 the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Asspciation realized that this agricultural exemption is probably 
inconsistent with a regulatory objective of preserving agricultural ac- 
tivity. ^ In fact, they supported a legislative proposal, HB 1123 in the 
1972 Illinois General Assembly, which would have included the exemption 
but specif i^Lly authorized county, and municipal governments to enact 
land use controls for the expresg purpose of preserving prime agri- 
cultural lands. It may soem inconsistent from a regulatory point of 
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view to ^ay .that this might be an ideal situation: a major economic 
interest being allowed to continue its^joperations eudlj^ intact, receive 
the same'^type of public sanction and piTotection from Incompatible urban 
uses that urbari^ uses now reciiive from incompatible agricultural uses 
(such as feed^lc^is, poultry operations, and the like). A recent case 
•in Arizona, SpurWs. Dale Webb, Inc. , indicates the viability of this 
particular approach and may be seen as an opportunity for overall^ land 

use control, i»ith significant implications for a [Planned urban growth 

\ ti * ' > 

and redevelopmen\t . ^ ' « 

• ^ 

/ \ Tax-Policy Coordination 

The current \ system of land use regulation hds not been coordinated 
with the realities! of state and* local tax "Spirograms. The pressures of 
property tax assessment and particularly of reassessment programs, which 
are. legally required, have put development pressure directly on ajijacent 
N land. Agricultural luse may continue to be ^ profitable acti^vity and an 
.environmental asset ,1 except for the tax pressure>^^t leavSt- 20 states, 
have developed programs of prefer^tial property-tax treatment for" 
agricultural lafid, f ojrest land, and other types of specific land areas. 

Because of tHe heed for local governmental tax revenue, particularly 
foi? ^hool and local tiighway purposes, local governmej;tts have been unable 



to allow sufficient ci 
to the "urban fringe" 
ment pressures may be 
reclamation of propert 



edits for these types of land uses. In addition 
impact, studies have indjicated that tax-reassess- 
a major inhibitor of private redevelopment and, 
y values in the inner-city. The relationship 
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between land use control and taxing programs seems to be clear, perhaps 

requiring a system of differential taxation. , 

r 

Differential taxation received a blow in Illinois in the case of 
the Oak Park Federal Savjtngs and Loan Association vs. Village of Oak 



Pdrl^ .^ A home-rule unit attempted to establish a differential 

i ^ • " 

tax district under constitutional authority/ to redevelop the downtown 
area. The action was held to be unauthorized by th^. constitution and 
. contrary to Illinois statutes on uniformity of tax. The- same problems 
exist because of prohibitions^ against, "local and speciaj.^' legislation in 
most jurisdictions. - " ^ . 

The 1926 model is ihadequate in its substantive coverage and anti- 
quated in its procedural format. The model has the following structural 
characteristics: * 

1. The state m^xely delegaftes authority to local units and thereby 
shirks its duty and responsibility to the citizens. 

2. Local governing bodies, as a matter of survival or normal self- 
interest, are incapable of dealing witl) land use development 
pressures, which offer a tantalizing but^evasiive source qf new 
tax revenues. The attitude of most local governments toward 
any new development is development will bring in new 
tax resources; therefore, it should be permitted. 

3.. The confusion between zoning committees, building commissions, 
planning commissions, and boards of appeal seems to unnecessarily 
complicate what could be a relatively simple procedure. 

4. The lack of relationships between advisory boards, such as the 

♦ '■, 

zoning \board of appeal, the „planning body, and many others, 
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often results in the development of conflicting recommendations. 
Realistically, the main function of such boards is "flack- 
^ catching," hot advising, 

0 

5, Private developers ahd the courts have become the decision 
makers in the significant cases that will have a major effect 
on the future of urban growth and development. They determine 
complex technical issues requiring expensive development of 
evidence, generally after a local decision has been made on an. 
inadequate factual basis. 

Most units of cUty, County, and state government ate dysf unctionally 
organized to operate an efficient, responsible, and continuous land use - 
planning program. Since most of the pijqblems cited concerning |and use 
regulation may be related to unnecessary "political baggage" tfiat results 
in organizational defects, it \^eems appropriate to outline the essential 

charact^ritics of an effective planning structure. 

J) . • 

ORGANIZATION CHARACTERISTICS FOR EFFECTIVE PLANNING 

These are some of the basic criteria that may be used to critique 
the viability of a planning structure and to offer guidance for- reorganiza- 
tion, • . ' 

* \ Jurisdiction 



The jurisdiction of a governmental unit mtist be complete in terms 
of its substantive authority and geographic scope, For*example, a 
county government that is given limited authority to deal with the needs 
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and problems of the citizens of the county has a substantive jurisdictional 
defect; also its geographic jurisdiction effectively prohibits other 
governmental units, from meeting these needs. The same example applies 

V 

r 

to municipalities, only in resetve. 

k Home-rule units have nearly unlimited substantive jurisdiction, 

but their geographical jurisdiction is limited to their incorporated 
limits. The undue complexity of annexation in the State of Illinois, 
for example, and the competing interests of nearby municipalities fur- 
ther complicate the jurisdictional problems. The achievement of 

; - ♦ ■ 

jurisdictlLonal comprehensiveness in both substantive and geographic * 
areas wpujld, of course, prevent the creation of ,public"interest vacuums 
and would offer the opportunity of changing decision making to a shared 
basis beftween tJjiB concerns of private enterprise ar\,d the public interest. 
In terms of efficiency, jurisdictional comprehensiveness would also be of 
assistance to governmental units al^o in the following way. 

I Nonoverlapping Units 

We all grow "weary of hearing tl^t gmrernmental units in Illinios 
are m,ore numerous than in any . other st;ate/qf the union. Yet this is still 
true. Measured on a per capita basis, a< 



basis, Illinois leads all the rest in the 



per acre basis, oro a flat numerical 

number of governmental units. ^ 

Although the elimination of overlapping Agovermnental units does not 

necessarily lead to direct tax savings, it is treasonable tol^expect at 

least that administi;gjt:ive economy would result. Why slvoiild the citizens 

of Champaign te^ty be served by 28 or 30 govertinieiv^l units composed , 

of independent elected officials who are not required to coordinate 

/ 
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their functions or their use of fundamentaJ^ authority to expend public 
funds, levy taxes, and promulgate and enforce regulations? 

Without overlapping jurisdiction,^he responsibility for ^^ov^n- 
mental services^becomes clearer in the minds of citizens. Th^s relates 
directly to trie next major charactejistic . 

••/ 

ResiJdPnsiveness 

Citizens' understanding of the limitations and authori^ of\overn" 

^^^^ A 

mental units in itself would justify the elimination of many duplicative 
organizations. The responsiveness and accountability of government is ' 
becoming suspec^ in the minds of many. To be meaningful,, responsive 
government must anticipate needs and develop the resources to meet 
these needs within a rational system of priorities. The responsiveness 
characteristic must al^o mean that a governmental unit should be organized 
and structured so that it may respond, externally to the developments 
that affect its interest but are outside its corporate boundaries. An 
intergovernmental communication system would facilitat'e public interest, 
which would transcend corporate boundaries. At present, Illinois goverh- 
mentai unfits are extremely handicapped in their ability to participate 
in land use. planning decisions that affect other governmental units. 
The Village of A rlington Heights vs. Cook County , referred to ^earlier 
again illustrateis this need. Aside from the merits of this particular 
case, it seems that the inability of a governmentaj. unit to voice a 
legitimate opinion in such an issue is an unnecessarily narrow restric- 
tion on the participatory decicion-making process. ^ 
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Policy Orientation 
Elected officials in government are result-oriented, to, the exclusion 
of policy analyses and^evaluation. Making an approi^g^te division be^^n 
the development of basic policies and the execution and administration 
of these policies through channels of communication and authority would 
produce superior results. A recent survey in Illinois indicates, for 
example, that as much as 30 percent of a local govern^pg body's time taay 
be spent in reviewing individual zoning and land development cases. A 
majority of these cases 'can bt^ typified as routine matters that could be 
administered routinely and de]^gated--to--att--appro^^ administration 
level. 

If a governmental unit wishes to have a policy of coordinated growth 
and development, it might better achieve its objective by delegating 
implementation to an administrative level, one that is not as directly 
responsive to the political pressures of elected officials. Further, 
elected ofticial"s are responsible for the quality as well as the quantity 
of results. 

The e|£reme time demands on elected officials, which are inherent 
in any administrative capacity, tend to relegate policy formulation to 
second place or to mtrior portions of time. This predomina.^e of adminis- 
trative time, with a minimum amount of time for policy formulation, 
leaves little or no time for -evaluation. Continuous moni^toring and 
evaluation of ef f4.ctive'ness is the missing element in most policy pro- 
grams. The effectiveness of the policy must be reviewed periodically 
in terms of th^^policy objectives being sought when the program was 

authorized. ^ 

» •■ ' 
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Administrattive Delegation ^ 




Elected pfficials who concentrate on que^ions of policy in term 
of problems, priorities, and evaluation of the impact of their policies 
must delegate the administrative fulfillment of their policies. Dele- 
gation needs to be p(recis« enough to clearly fix administrative responsi 

bility and to give the authotity required toj meet the policy objective 

^/ 

adequately. In order to achieve this kinJ of administrative delegation 

\, 

in governmental efficiency, the final characteristic of competency must 
be achieved.. 



Cfi^petent Personnel 
; Governmental service tends to be a much-maligned activity, charac- 
teristically viewed with a jaundiced eye by those who have not been di- 
rectly involved. While -miuch criticism is merited, one tends to find 
higlily motivated and sincere individuals in most positions of autTiority 
in local', counter, and state government. Having competent personnel 
can only be achieved through adequate salary schedules, well-conce^lved 
qualification, standards, aftd a level of authority and responsibility 
that will make the job meaningful. The competency of personnel will 
determine to a large extent tfie impact of policy programs on; the public 
and^whether or nqt the objectives of the policy formulators will be 
achieved. . ^, 

Whelf.7^he combination of the six characteristics gjyen previously 

V ' ' ' ^ ' ^ 

is fully realized through an adequate information system (including 
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data on the envir onmentaly social, and econoinic categories) , the charac-" 
t eristic^ of the effed^lve public service planning system may be* achieved-- 
Ac|;ilevlng the characteristics ii^y be possible within more than one model,; 
however, the increasing number of considerations by state government, 
special governmental bodies, and in some cases municipal government seems 
to rely on basic models that are outlined in Figures 11.1, thg. Standard 
state Zoning Enabling Act; 11.2, the American Law Institute l^odel Land 
Development Code Structure; and 11.3, State and Local Land Resources 
Control System. We will categorize the state^ (which we are discussing) 
in three different categories: those which are still in the 1926 mold 
(and ^It should be pointed out at this point, that Illinois may be described 
as a |)re-1926 model); the ALI model; and the State and Local Land Resource 
Code. 

ALTERNATIVE ORGANIZATION MODELS 

O 

Standard State Zoning and Planning-Enabli^g Acts, 1926^ Model 

^ - - •. 

The 1926 standard enabling act, first promulgated by^the U.S. 

Department of Commerce under the direction of Herbert Hoover ,' recognized 

that the public had a responsibility to identify its policies and to 

express its objejctlves in rather specific terms 'before indulging its 

• . / ^ r , 

propensity to regulate private property interests. To this end, the 

» ■£ 

Standard State Zoning Enabling Act required that zoning should be "in 
accord with a comprehensive plan.'*' Illinois does not include this 
Clause in its municipal, county, or township enabling acts. Therefore, 
Illinois does not even measure up to the 1926 model. Little wonder that 
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Figure 11.2 American Land Institute (ALI) modfel land development 
code. 
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' Figure 11.3 State and Local model land resources control system. 
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the nature of the land use regulation in Illinois may be characterized 
by the highest condemnation in meeting all ten of the general problem 
areas more completely than perhaps any other state. 

• .. r 

ALI Mbdel 

The most fully developed model and the one that will soon be 
considered by the prestigious American Law Institute (ALI) is the Model 
-Land Pevelopment (Jode. It Is interesting to note that; the primary re- 
porter of the project in discussing it rarely indicates the relationship 
of the state legislative and judicial systems to the Model Land De- 
velqpment Code, 

The ALI proposal would lead us to a higher resolution of land- 
development problems than any other model seen t6 date. It does involve 
the creative use of legislative authority. It authorizes the governor 
to create the State^Land Planning Agency and appoint its members, who 
will establish standards with which local agencies must/ comply. The 
State Planning Agenjcy could participate at: local hearings. , It also 
creates a State Land Adjudicatory Board, which would decide appeals and 
take the burden p£ judicial review fr^S«n the judiciary and place^it in 
a specialized heating body. ^ ^ ' ^ 

The ALI code leaves primary authority for land use decision on a 



on 



day-to-day basis with t^e. local, governing body.^ The important questi 

i ^ ' 

4;iere involves whether or not** a local governing body h&s the capacity to 
||pake decisions authorized by the code. If a case is ©f m^re then local 
Qoncern, the State Land Planning Agency becomes aj^ active participant 
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in the hearing and may seek to override a lo'c/l decision through the 
State Land Adjudicatory Board. ^ 

The model has weaknesses, and these should not be minimized. 
The State Land Adjudicatory Board is^ subject to appeal to the Judicial 
Branch. The draft is not. yet clear, but it would appear that the best 
me thocf would be to require an appeal to an appellate court rather than 
t^o a local* trial court. This, at least, would not result in the repe- 
titive, intermediate-administrative appeal syndtome — which can only 
result in more complexity and procedural del^ and >a greater confusion 
of development issues. 

Tl?re State Land Adjudicatory Board carries to the state-and region- 
al level the same defects that now plague, local zoning boards of appeal. 
That is, they are insufficiently related to the planning process and 
have rid necessary background in the preparation of the plans^and the 
objectives of those plans. Si^nce the body is quasi-judicial, there is ('V^ 
some question of whether therd ^eeds to be an intermediate/ administra- 
tive' body at all. ^ , % 

State and Local Land Resources Code / 
An alternative to the ALT model, the State and Local Land Resource 
Code, has a great deal of similarity but some major distinctions. The 
first distinction is that the model would clearly "^result^ in the direct^ 
involvement of the ^legislative branch of government. This model does not 
exclude the -executive branch, since the Chief Ex^^tive would appoint 
the chairman of the State Planiiinjg Board and three of its members. 
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Three would be appointed ty tht* Speaker of the House and three by the 
.Chairman of the Senate, The State Planniapj^ Board would have many of 
the functioms of the ALL State Land Planning 'Agency, It would also 
have the following major distinct ionu, |i 

First, it would be informational and advisory only JLp relation to 
local goveijj^ing bodies; there would be no attempt to pre-decide what 
types of Jj^nd use decisions are **of more than local concern^" * Any at- 
tempt^ to predefine these types of decisions would probably result in inter- 
mediate litigation on the issue pf whether or not a proposed use would 

V 

be of morfe than local concern, thus creating procedural difficulties 
and ^additional delay. Therefore, a mechanism is proposed that Would 
allow direct appeals to a trial court from^a local p'^lanriing bcftird, ' / 

^ Second, the local planning board would be dejegat^ed administrative 
authority w'^ithin the policies establishecf by the local ^governing body. 
In all appals to the trial court, the State Plannln^g Board ' or lt;s regional 
representative, as the case may be, would b^ granted standing and could 
participate in the law suit as al^epresentat Ive of nonlocal interests 
or dnrepresented local interests — that is, tin independent but public 
interest-of'iented voice would be heard in the resolution of land use 
dec Isions , ^ \ \ * 

> 

" This major distinction from the ALI proposal is considered to be 
a viable alternative. It is based in part of Sax's article on observa- 
tions of the State of Michigan [1], This article indicates that where ' \ 
the judicial system ha§ been used purs^iiant to a broad standing ruie^o 
particit^ate in lltiigation,^ eases have been dispo6^d of properly and with' 
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greater dispatch ind authority Than was the case under the adminiscy^f ive 

\ . 

law approach prevalent in enviromnental regulation. If this appellate 
court function if to be absorbed district* courts, care must be taken 
to assure that t/he court does not become overlpaded with appellate deci- 

■ \ ■ • ' ; ■ 

sions. If a| ca^e'fully prepared plan Vnd documented policy has'been 
promulgated ^ the local elected officials and delegatied administration 

to a concerned planning body with broad-based public participatian, the 

/ / ^ 

quality^of d^ci^ions at the local level would be likely to improve ^o - 
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Se number of appeals might be reduced* 



\ 



Although t^is^deal might be difficult to attain and might work 

/ ' ' 

./ . ■ C 

against Syome local interests, the primary thrust would be in achieving 

a systen/ of controllecf assurance so that, until ftome major public iriter- 

est is -identified, 'the distric't court would maintain stability in the 

dev.^lopment bfj^ an area. 

.'^^ CONCLUSION 



To achieve some of the objectives of a rational lan^ pTanning: f unc- 
tion for state government,, certain basic legislative considerations must 
be addressed. The most important of these is the need for a fiVm expres- 
sion of philosophy on the nature of land. In order to meet the problems 
ex^essed eat*lier under the land as a commodity mentality, the following' 
language is recommended for legislative inclusion: 

^ "Land" means the' earth, water, and, air aboVe, below, or on the 
surface ;*vand "land" includes any- improvement o^ structures customarily 
regarjled, as land.. The breadtJ^ of this philosophy is intluded in the ALI 
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model and closes possible gaps in land use control that are inherent in . 
a less comprehensive definition. The definition, of course, follows 
' ' thg ^chol^m (j^octrine that property interests go from- the center of the., 
earth to J:he heavens. If this is true, and it is still theoretically 
true Ln American jurisprudence), then the nature of ^control must be 
f commensurate with th6 nature-.of property rights. . ' 

In addition, the definition of land use should be as follows: 
^ ''Land use" means the dev^opment that has occurred on land or t^e use to 
which open land is devoted. So the combination of "land" and "land use" 
would tend to foreclose deviations for planning control. A general legis- 
lative need must, be met in assuring that governments at all Ifev^ls have 
given adequate consideration to the social, economic, a^d environmerftai 
needs of its particular area and region and of the state as a who^^. 
Any lesser level^of decision making would inevitably result in. arbi- 
trariness and in inadequate factual analysis. T;^ics for which state 
• ' policies ne^d to be developed would come under the following headings: 



1 
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1. Conservation 

2. Antipollution 

3. Natural areas ^ 

4. Property va3^e 

5. Historic preservation 

6. -Building and area character, 

7. .Flood damage prot4ptioh \ 

8. Relationships of' land uses 

9. Standards for Quality environjnent • * 

377 
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10. Efficiency/of location and lises 

11. Public facility r^^ationshi*ps . " ' 

12. Sequences of ^owth \ 

13. Economic dii/ersity satisfaction 

14. Housing employ^nent opportunities 
,15. Nondist^^iniSftpi'tion . * 
16. Erfer^ resources development and conservation 

/ ' - * 

These essentials of a land use planning system are directly related 
to the need to reestablisji c£;^idence in the'^&ve^^ge citizen's ability ^ ' 
to have an effect on his destiny ^nd his government s ^bility to prevent 
adverse -effects and preserve what is deemed to be worthwhile by a majority 
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FOOTNOTES 



lU 111. App. 2d' 336 (1969) 
18 111. App.^3d 230 (1974) 
4d 111. 2d 11 (1971) 
1(J8 Ariz. 178 (1972) * 
54 111. 2d' 200 (1973) 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

Linking Research with Planning: Some Implications and~Approaches 



RAYMOND D. V1A5IN '^^ . ' 

V 

^* 

4 

OBSERVATIONS about several areas or approaches that appear necessary in 

making research,- planning, and education for public services more effec-*- 

tive are dealt with in this chapter. Some observations are given on 

' ^ trends that affect community services improvements/ as well as broader 

aspects of coiranunitry and regional improvement. ^Next, some areas of 

concern that must^e addressed by. those^ involved in research and planning 

as well as others are highlighted. Suggestions for specific possible 

ac*?:i6ns involving research, extension education, and planning personnel 

^ for increasing effective action toward public servd,|ces improvement in 

. ^ ■ "* 

^ rural areas conclude the chapter. , ^ 

TRENDS AFFECTING PUBLIC SERVICES' IMPROVE^JENT 

There are a jiumber of ^^rends that affect various aspects of public 
services' improvements in rural areas. These same trends affect natural 
resource development^ as well as economic development and the broader 
aspects of community and regional planning and development [13]. 

One key trend, is the i^reased deliberate planning fqr and guidance 
of a wl^d^ range of land uses, » resourci^ uses, and public services and ^ 
facilities. rj2<encompasses^ such items^, as urban expansion areas, Ip^ghway 

:atiQns^n^ex tensions, a\.rport services, recreation services, 

/ ^ 367 
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sewer and^ater services, waste disposal, law enforcement, fire protection, 

health cai?eVi;^d emergency services, -vocational education, and others.^ 

More recently there have 'been r^ef forts to extent such planning to still 

othe^ areas, such as all forms of public educa,tion; the expenditure of 

{ ' ' . - ■ 

charitable *unds for human services; integrated welf are^sfervices; rail 

services; comprehensive transportation services; land reservations for 

agriculture, forestry, minerals, and recreation; utility plant siting; 

/utility cofridors; and environmentally fragile areas. -The trend is ^ 

clearly towarctvmore, jiot less, deliteBate planning. 

A second key trend is the increased interest and demand that planntivg 

and guidance occur in such a way that local leaders *>and"^o&^s can par- 

ticipate ii^decisions about their future. These demands for local par- 

tlcipation run the gamut from decisions about health care for the elderly 

to comprehensive cotnmunity and -regional' decisiorfs ^bout the quality of 

life. Local concern about decicion making extends to dedisions made 

at the state and national levels^ as well as those made closer to home. 

Th:|^, there is increasing recognition of the fact that^rural aqd 

urban America ard neither separate nor unrelated. Planners, educators, 

analysts, policy makers, and laymen are observing the increasing number 

pes of demands on rural area services ahd resources that emanate 

frwom urba^T^d metropolitan areas. They are recognizing that the laclc^ '/ 

* ■■ 

of rural-based opportunities lead to increased urban mi^^ation, growth, 
and impacts. There also is^an 'increased repognition by-'^search colleagues 
that some of the real problems regarding demand and supply of services 
^ result from the ""linkages between rural and urban areas. 
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Fourth, there is a sizable it not growing national and state 
concern for the expanding urban agglomerations and for ways of upgrading 
rh^-^^Uty of life in urban areas and meeting expanding energy needs. 
Because of these concerns, various communities and states are raising 
questions abbut whether they want to have added population growth, and 
if so, how. Some are taking "specif iq actions to retard growth*, In 
other instances, voluntary out-movement from metropolitan areas is creat- 
ing new demands for housing and associated residential and municipal 
services. 

Fifth, associated with other trends is the Increased concert Idt 
rural-urban pop4lation balance and strengthened rural development/to ] 
foster it. This interest in economic and social revitalization of 
rural areas to provide a base for an improved rural-urban balance can be 
seen at the federal, state, and substate level^ While one can quarrel 
about the importance given it and the f^ || ^ provided to foster It, the 
increased interest is real."*" There is a parallel interest in tH^ economic 
iind social re\;italization of urban areas. 

, Sixth, there is a continuing growth in the number and fetrength^of 
multi-county and multi-community regional mechanisms. Some of these are 
long standing, such as conservancy districts, flood control districts, 
resource conservation and development districts, and economic development 



districts providii^g various services. Recently! added to these are various 
multi-county regional planning agencies, state administrative districts, 
planning and developmeiffc distri5,ets, councils of governments, and such 



\ 
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special purpose districts as health planning, law enforcement, vocational 

\ 

education, education service, mental ^health service, and^ 'Others. There 

' / 

may be more substate districts on the way as one looks Mt ^proposed so- 
lutions to environmental maintenance and water and wa^te deve^^ment 

Seventh^ there are more and more public and private agencies and 
groups concerned wit^h or invoj-ved^ln aspects of development, 'induing 
services improvement. Those involved and concerned come^from^ all manner 
of educational institutions, fron^a wide array^f resource-oriented 

roups and agencies, from a host of voluntary and service groups, from 
public and pi^flJ^^te utiliti^sy' from private business and industrj^, from 
labor groups, and ,ffom federal, multi-state, state, substate ^--and local 
^governmental units. Th^ trend ajppears to^fce^^or eveft more groups to be 




concerned or involved in some aspesLtVpr dfeiteiopment. 

Eighth, there also is an increased tolerance toward the several 

forms of development and an increased understanding that they must _ . 

\ 

somehow be blended. ^We must interrelate (1) improvement of community 
facilities and services;^ .(2) u^e and improvement of our natural re- 
sources and the natural environment; (3) economic development of non- 
agricultural as well as agricultural industries; (4) people-building 
through such efforts as improved education, career, and skill develop- 
ment; and (5) improved institutions tp deal with these various concerns. 

Not all the trends^or^conditions that affect development, including 
community services improvement, are positive. There still exists a 
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tremendous competi1:iveness anibng rural co^nmunities, between rural communities 

and the larger growth cen.ters, and among subunits of tfte Vetropolif an 

areas. Some comoetitiveness- le^s to innovative experimentation. "However^^ 
\ ' , > • ' 

^^^^ intensive competitiveness also can be devisive and inhibit cooperative 

effOirts toward sound development. ^ 

S'urther, there is a patchwork of taxing procedures and situations, 

^s well as other institutional devices and resource use procedures, that 

'blunt efforts in planning and implementing service improvement as 

well as souacj^ economic development and improved use of our natural re- 

^sources. Stil^^ther important trends could be added. The ones I have 

enuiuftjrated are of major Nlmportance and do lead to some areas of concern 

that ^|J)nfront all involvejji in imi);roving Community services. 

' • . ^ ) ' ^ \' 

, AREAS OF CONCEEIN ^ 

- * \ The public services issues dcT not stand** in isolation from other 
community or societal issues. The]K are interrelated with the range of 

^ C o 

environmental concerns, other human^ resource concerns, natural resource 
, develooment problems, economic development problems, and the broader 
' range of concerns pert^aining to a 'iquallty of life. Neither do' the public 
service issues respect any discipline or professional lines. Unfortu- 
nately they, as so many other public^ issues or problems, are 'multi- 
disciplinaj^y^ 6r pan^disciplinary in nature. Further, public service 
issues can be and frequently are multi-occupationa"! in nature as well. ' 
They may simultaneously involve or affect educators, extension personnel, 
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te^earchers, planners, government officials ^ business, labor and 
influstry leaders, utility representatives, agency administrators, 
agency enforcers, charitable groups, civic 4roups, and others. Given 
these considerations, I have chosen to approach sdtae of the concerns « 

relating to public services rather broadly. 

— ' \ 

Developing Clear'^r Policy Goals 
and Operational Targets 

« 

One of the first j.ssues, and possibl^ the most fundamental and 
pervasive, is how to develop clearer goals and operational targets for 
public services in rural areas. Public services do not stand as an 
end in themselves; <they constitute means toward other goals or ends. 

might^im^rove services and facilities to enhance the well- 
being of particular persons-tourists, all p ent residents, some 
permanent residents, people moving into an area for jobs', people re- 
tiring in the area, or some combination of these afid others. We ifiight 
improve public services because they will enhance the coitounlty for 
economic and industrial expansion. Or we might improve services to cai 
an entire communitiy or region to grow, or part of a community or 
region to grow, or even because they v'lll inhibit somd change or pre- 
serve some feature for consumers. However, time and time again we s 
the lack of clarity, visability, agreement, and understanding t)f goals 
necessary to provide a basis for complementary action.' ^ " ' 

We have an arsenaL of funded programs that af fject public ser- 
vices improvement as well as other aspects of coipiunity and regional 
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development [2.] . They inclv^de direct federal programs, federally 
assisted state and local programs,^ and self-financed state, substate, 
•and local programs. The expenditures are quite- massive. The r^^ are 
other charitable, civic, -and association programs also backed by 
financial and serx/ice support." But despite, this arsenal of public 
• and private programs, we are truly short of clearly defined policy 
goals and operational targets for action. ^ . 

' Thus first and lost basic issue is the need to explore ways 
tp develop clearer policy goals and operational targets for community 
and regional development decision making and, ^Min those, some 
sVecific-objectives for public services, such as research and educa- , 
tion opjortunities at the state, substate region, and multi-state 
regional levels. We need to explore what has been dpne in developing 
\learfer policy goals,, the apparent "successes or gains, how those in- 
volved went about it, the outcomes, and whaf additionally might have 

been done -to advantage . ' 

The need to develop ^clearer operational targets at the substate, 
regional level' and the local levei should be part of this effort. 
Development of such operational targets could help address the^'range 
' of issues associated with local economic growth. or limitation, in-.' 
eluding locating economic activiV ^within substate areas, locating 
sbpportihg facilities and service^ within substate areas, and develop- 
ing .specif ic guidelines for implementing^ Improved facilities and 
'services.- The ne^ for such operational goals and targets is particularly 
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acute at the multi-county and multi-conmvunity levels. Likewise, the y 

' /". 

potential benefit at these levels appears to be high. 

\ 

Specific multi-county and multi-community goals or targets could 

.4 

provide a basis for determining what to do, what to do now, and what 
to do n^xt. They could provide a concrete basis for meshing assis- 
tance for services improvement available from public programs and 
from nonpublic sources including private, charitable, religious, 
foundation, and other sources. They could provide a basls'^l!!^ assess- 
ing progress and effectiveness of action. 

Developing clearer policy goals and operational targets for " 
coramiinity and regional development and for services improvement as a 
part of that development will not be easy. Many people ^aprpear reluc- 
tant to discuss goals for action. Theprocess of developing goals and 
targets may lead to controv^ersy . ^ The problems of meaningful local 
participation are real. However, it is an important ar^a for analysis 
and action as well as a potentially fruitful area foF, both researchers 
and planners, because it necessitates, from the outseS ^ close , coopera- 
tive relationship with policy makers, ^nf ortunately , the trend described 
earlier -toward more deliberate planning may simply end in expensive 

V 

\ 

frustration unless we do achieve clearer policy goals and operational 
targets. ^ 

\ 

Loc^ Participatiom and 
^ Preferences in Public Service Decisions 

A second broad area of concern, closel^allied with the first, is 

how to insure meaningful local participation in decisions^. Clearly, the 
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public •service policies and pKrogram deciaions must benefit the various 
i^ctuaLand potential u^rs of thosef services or service outputs. > Achiev- 
ing t<his orientation in policy and program is difficult. Achieving it 
without" local;^ parttcJitpation by those affected is likely Impossjible. 
• ^ A gre^t deal more could he done in the "matter.^ solicitation of . ^ 

' T • . - - - - 

local jpraferences and the communication of those preferences to policy 
makers, planners, providersjl^'f services, o<insUmers of those services, 
and the public. There is much talk at^thci multi-county ot multi-community 
level and at the local level about the desirability of so'me^local citizen 
participation. There is also much talk about the importance of the ^ 
preferences of persons for whom the services are intended. However, all 
too often we have neither a cleax^ plan nor a clear arrangement to insure 
the effective and efficient solicitation of local information from actual 
and potential users.. /We plan "for" rather, than "with" persons to be 

served. We plan for\.them without quantitative information about their per- 

^ . * • 

ceptions of problems and opportunities, their preferences about them, 
and their saggestions concerning p^sdble alternatives for action. 



We need to perfect and OT^ "quick turn-arpund" survey techniques 

t - ^ - \ ' 

' \ 

that planning agencies and educators can use for measuring local pref- - 

tirences.^ The results of tha^^^-^urveys could be used in improving planning 

for specific services an^^iri cbmplementa^y public;T^ducation and^^^^lnf orr- ^ 

mation programs.^ reviewing both planning/and^ public education, I 

■ ' . . ' ' ' * ^ 

^observe major potential gains for improved decision making and actions to \' 

enhance public s^vj-ces froS^such innovations^ / ^' - 
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We should not overlook possible research^nd development efforts 
on new technology that may be used in obtaining community and regional 
participat^ion by cdnsumers or users of public services. For example, 

the cable that' carries CTV 4-1^^0 the hpme could carry put occupant's 

■ . ' ' 7 . ■ ^ ' \ ' . /' 

responses a^d preferences., Communication technology has been , harnessed 

' ■ ^ ■ ' ^ , • ■ ' "\ • ' • ■ . 

to serve us for other purposes — why^otNfor improved local pkrta^cipation in 

\ ^ / - . 

. d'^cision making regarding {jublic- services? ^ ^ 

. — ' ' 

Demands for local {?articipatioW in decision making are increasing. 

They encompai^s a broad range of public and private activities, including 
improvement \n pij^ic services. However,* the demands alone will not 
achieve the meagure of realist!^ and meaningful' participation desired. ^ 
An efficient and effective systemXof soliciting local preferences is re- 
quireck Additionally those preferences concerning public services must 
be effectively meshed wlbh"^ analyses of\^aiLv is possible at the community , 
and regional leyels. ^Results of .both preference surveys and analyses 
of what is possible, need to be;, a part of the education and information^ 
process with those affected and the public at large. A complementary ef- 
fort in research, education, and planning appears fundamental' for success. 

Resource and Environme^al Conditions That Mdy (Constrain 
Economic Development and Public Services, 

^ A third area of concern is our inadequate considerarion o^ environ- 

mental conditions 51^^ constrain regional and community developments. 

Environmental conditions c^onstrain the al?i]^ity of a community or region 

to support human use, , suppbrts^roduct ion anA services, and assimilate 
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by-products and wastes.-^ 

For a variety of historical reasons, much of our development 
planning, decision making, and implementation has been quite- separate 
from our molr^ recent environmental planiiing, decision making, and imple- 
mentation.^ c This separation has existed at the federal and state j 
level^. What planni\^g did occur in environmental matters was carried on 




ndeijt of production-rbxiented ^agencies both at the 



levels. ^ The separation occurred also at substate 



,l\vels. This separation has existed^in the govern- 
private sector, and in the citizen ""group and Volunt^ary 

(A 



There have been some n64:able exceptions . For example, mSny soil 



ai;ui water conservation^ districts have attempted to integrate economic 
development decij^ions with environmental impr^ovement decisions. Like^ 
wise, some economic- development disbricts^rhave given particular atten- 
tion to both economic development and ^Bvi^ofMoental concerns. Resource 
conservat'ion and devejLopment districts also have attempted to integrate 
the3e two concerns. However, we have little documentation about what' 

specifically was done to integrate these concerl^, how well it worked, 

• ■ ' ■' ' - 

and what might have be^n done additionally and i^s likely consequences. . 

lis serration of economic developme'nt deqi^lons, including public 



services improvements and environmental . improvement decisions, need 
not continue. Tljere are many opportunities for integration of fhese 
decisions at all levels of government, as well as between the' public 
and private sectors. Some of the ^ey gains can be achieved at the local 
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level. Here we need to research current and possible new agency and group 
procedures,' new institutional devicj^s, new forms of technical assistances, 
and new incentives as well as safeguards '^to bring abf)ut such integration. 

There appeat to be major poteiitial gains fr6m such integration at 
the substate regional level as well. Colleagues in enyironmental scidices 
have found that environmental capabilities are regionally specific [lO], 
They have found that substate regions can and must Ije treated differently 
if one is to take advantage of the region' stability support agricul- 
ture, forestry, minirig, arid other economic aoftivity; to support human 
uses for residence, transportation, recreation, and other /service needs; 
and to assimilate wastes [3], Further, their experiences and mine have 
shown that adverse environmental effects of an economic development pro- 
ject or public service project can .be minimized if environmental con- 
sideratibris are an integral part of the location and design decisions ^ 

for 'the project. ^ V' * 

These improvements ^11 require the closest cooperation between 
researchers and planners. Both researchers and planners who have strug- 
gled with integrating economic development, public service, and environ- 
mental improvement decisions will admit we are short of necessary des- 
criptive and analytical tools [6, pp. 183-215 and other chalptersl. We Vr 
laeking practical measures that planners can use to determine such con- 
ditions as fragile environments, irreversible envi^ronmental change, 
resilient regions, eco3^ogical limitations, species diver!sity, and prime 
agricultural land, to name but a few,. Also,' we are lacking in techniques 

I ■ - ■ 



for effectively integrating planning and management of ecological areas^ 
with the planning and management of governmental jurisdictions. 

Improved Measurement and U4e of Linkages 
in Organizing for Public -Services 

A fourth area is the need for improved ^measurement and increased 

understanding of the linkages between giroups of communities or^ groups 

« t 

of counties. For some time now we have been aware of transportation 
linkages, retail and wholesale trade patterns, and labor commuting pat- 
terns that tie different comimuuities tpgether. However there are a ^ 

-* J. , - 

number of additional physical, environmental, economic, social, cultural, 

■ " 

legal, and other institutional and administrative linkages that tie 
various communities together. For some^of these, such as recreation, 
services, commuJnications , educational services, 'economic serv^ices , and 
fara(lly assistance services, we have little vup-to-date . information and ^ ^ 
understanding. identifying and> understanding the linkages are particu-^ 
larly important in designing arrangements to meet service demands t^httough ' 
intergovernmental cooperation. - , , ' 

Rural demands for ufrban services have increased over time. These 
demands include such areas as water and sewer systems, . better roads and 
road maintenance, quality care for the aged, increased vocational ^nd 
career training and education, improved elementary and secondary educa- 

^tion, improved health care and emergency services, and solid waste disposal 

f ^ ' ^ 

T^e cjirect costs of providing-^rban services to rural people typi^^ly ^ 

have, been higher on a per capita basis than providing the same services 

, " 393 .' , 
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to concentrations of people in urban places. One viable means of keep- 




ing public service cd^ajts tjo a minimum in "rural areas is througlr^inter- 
governmental cooperation among counties and between counties and their 1; 



central cities [15] . 

Ideally, the type of intergovernmental cooperation that is under- 
tak^n should be economically efficient and serve to strengthen existing 
linkages amon^ counties or communitfes rather than* frustrate them. 
However, our knowJLedge of the iiumber, type, and strcffigth oT^^ysical,) 
environmental, economic, social, cultural ,t legal, arKLjaU»«?f^j/st^utional 
a^nd administrative linkages appears very /I imrbed . If one l^ks ^jfiipd 
the criteria used in delineVtdn^^ulti-coU^ty aiti^i^mup^ regions 
for planning and development purposes^ one finds instances in which the 
various linkages were hot well identified and used. However', in a 1970 : 
Wisconsin effort, the delineation arid use of extehsive ddta on linkages 
proved to be both crucial and effective in the revision of state adminis- 
trative districts and in the subsequent creajtion of compatible regional 
planning units' [14]. 

Again, opportunities exist for public benefit through collaboration 



by researchers, planners, and extension educators. Together^ they can 
identify and me^H^e the actual and potential linkages, use those re- 
sults in identifying alternative interconnnunity and intercounty service 
groupings, and convey th^ results" to ^governmental leaders, decision 
makers, and the public for information and action. The successful ifis- 
consin effort involved a very close working relationship among planners. 
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researchers, and educators. Together they shared, in designing and con- 

» 

ducting technical studies', in presenting' findings to a wide array of 
interested officials, leaders, and citizens, ^nd in suggesting pbssibie 
actions (121. - . ^ 
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Analysis and Improvement of Multi-Jurisdictional Unitts 



Still another concei^ is our lack of unaerstaridipg abou^t ,thel arra^ 
of multi_~jurisdictipnal planning and development^^ units. We need gi^eater 
understanding of their purposes, performance, and\ possible (impfovements 
for effective ^ind efficient public services^; We are fasi: app^^paching 
the time when the entire nation will be blanketed by multi-jurisdic- 
tional units for special-purpose and multi-purpose functions. Overlappitig 
of" these multi-jurisdictionaj. units also will be common. 

The^ multi-jurisdictional units for planning and development have 



a variety of origins. Some are created under authorities of federal 
agencies ^nd federal programs. OtKers areNzreated through executive ^ 
order by the governor or through administrative actions by state agencies. 
Some are created by legislative action. Some' are formed through joint 
a^t/on of local governmental units. Some emerge as nonprof-ii* corporations 
with 'local support. ^ * " * ' ' 

These multi-jurisdictional units carry a variety of names which ^ 
reflect their varied purposes.^ They include planning districts, planning 
and development di^stricts, regional, planning commissions, administrative 
districts, development districts^ local development districts, economic 
development districts, councils of government, resource conservation and 
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velopment di<([Kicts, and Qthers. They also*include ajx array of^ special 
purpose districts* such as- for sojil and water conservajtion, flood con-^ 
trol^ water supply, waste 'disposal, law enforcement, health, ^cat^ion^l 
t^raining, educational serMLices-,^environmental protection, arid-\^her 



purposes. , ^ " 



The uMfs*^dd5f fer gceatly ih their relajtio^iship |t:o various "Tsthgr l>\ 

governmental '**units-federal, mqltiVstat^ region, state, courfty, municipality,^ 

' . ■ ' t " ^ " • ' ■ . , 

and town or, township. They display differences in their autho?:ized or , » - 

,^ assumed roles, as wfell as in procedures th^y emp'Ky in carrying" out those 
roles;. Regardles's of their variety, these multi-jurisdictional un^ts have ' 
a major role in planning, ^veloping, ahd providing public^^erj^^fc^. . 
It would' be a disservice to dur^thinking and action to trea,t this , 

1^ wide array of mulii-jurisdictional unijis as homogeneous. «^-.^ch is to,be^ 

gained by focusing on the viable and necessary differeilces among them. , ' 
Neceded are careful analyses of possible alternativie-sl for providing ). 
single public services or ^proups of^ pub|ic services .in ^ multi-jurisdic-"- 

\ X : ^ _ ■ ^ • . 

tlonal settin|^. Central to/this effort*- are possible efficiencies and 
economies in providing the services ana in the iffee of those services by . > 

. ^ ^ • ' z:^ * - ' ■ : /• 

actual and potential lisers. Case analyses are needed to determine loc^! *- . 

" 1 ' ^ 

^ circumstances under which different alternatives proved to be efficient 



and economical. Case analyses also are n^8)rfed to determine local cir- 
catnstances under which qua^ty ,^availabllit.y , and acc^ess to services, 
were aclj^eved ahd usfers were effectively involved in decisions about 
their servicels. , » . % 
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Ror those multi-jurisdictional units that embody a community planning 
function, some special inquiries are in order One is the effectiveness 
of the multi-Tjurisdict-ional unit in prpviding a community planning service 
to local governmental units that do not possess it. Another is the effec- 
tiveness of the multi-jurisdYctional unit in providing^echnical analyses 




Lng^e 



of the likely impacts of proposed projects-both large regional ^projects 

and local project^. Still another "is the^assistance to local' governmerital 

units and -citizens "in exploring viable options about their f utures-options 

they might not otherwise consider. Another is the role the »multi-juris- ^ 
' I. . . - 

dictional unit serves in increasing multi-unit cooperation and decreasing 

devisive competitiveness among Communities that have need to cooperate. 
The multi-jurisdictional unit may also foster the identification of link- 
ages that tie communities together or that tie small communities to larger 
urban centers. - " 

Neede^ also are analyses, of how the multi-jurisdict ional 'units might- 
be adjusted over time. ^Pne can find instances' in which such units have 
been crea^teU without ^^y §^ecified process for subsequ^n^ rev|.ew and 

v 

modification of boundaries qj: funct^.onS'. It is possible to ^ design \roce- 
dure^ for systematic reviews of multi-jurisdictional -units, specif 
nature and time of Review, extent of citizen involvement via public, 
hea^ihgs or citizgri committees, surveys to be conducted of preferences^ 
by locaL governmental unibs within the unit or lying outside but adjafcent 
to it, and st^ps ;to be followed tpf modification of boundaries and funev 
tions based on findings. Such procedures can help to avoid concreting 
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multi-jurisdictional units in the way we have inflexibly solidified 

4 

county boundaries in the past. It appeal's that flexibility will be ^, 
achieved only by instituting procedures for subsequent review and modi- 

fication at the time the mtilti-j^urisdictional units are created or dur- 

/ , " 

-ing' their earj^y' existence. ' . ' 

However, ^he best procedures for any one unit will undoubtedly 

/ ' - " / ■"^-.^ 

differ ba^ed on the nature of the functions and the geographic 'an4 govern 
men^^^ljg/et tings. For this reason, analyses of possible means of adj,usc:-^* 
ing multl-jurisdvlctional units under ^ffering circumstances will be 
required.^ Again, close cooperat^ion of researcher, planner, and ex'ten- 
sion etfucator wtll be advantageous.' . ^ (^^ 

^ Divisibility of Public Services 

•The efficient and effective divisibility of public setvices is 
another broad area of concern. Jt involves the nature and location of 

4 

y^arious services or servijpe functions and activities. It is one of 

the topics addressed directly by Professor Elinor Ostrom in her work on 

the effects of community size on planning and providing various public 
6 

services. x 

^ ;\ ^ - , 

One hears fr^uently about the possibility of townships and countie 

"withering on the vine" as certain public functions are reallocated or 

reassigned to multi-county units. The reason given i^ the possibility 

for increased economic efficiency for public agencies in providing the 

services. * However, ofteh overlooked are such features as access by users 

to the services, opportunities for user inputs to decisions about those 
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services, and unique local adaptatiorfb concerning the nature' a,nd availa- 
bility of those services. There are in fact examples of creative things 
that can be done at vefy local levels to provide low cost and flexible 
public services that are responsive to users. ^ 

Researchers, planners, ahd extension educators should systematically 
inquire into what' types of services and what groups of services and com- 
binations in services can be* provided effectively at the local l^evels. 
Where creative public service efforts have been achieved locally, analyses 
shotild be%iade^to assess public agency an4 user cost, access to and avail- 
ability of services, and opportunity xfo influence decisions about those 
services^ We need to do more also in i-dentifying effective^ means for 
sharing responsibility and decision^makingV about , public services at the 
different levels^ f government. To date, we have had but. limit-ed re- 
search on effective means of 'sharing planning, decision mafting^ and ac- 
tion on public services amt^ng the different governmental levels. 



Inter-Jurisdlj^tional Arrangements and Agreements 



Another area that deserves added attention is in tey- jurisdictional 
'arrangements an4 agreements for providing public services.- They range 
from formal contracts between two or more office^ on specific public 
services to informal agreejnents to consult with each other on common 
problems or common i-nterests. , ' 

We are probably aware of only small fraction of the innovative 
arrangements and agreements that .have been forged tci date for 'each of 
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the public service areas. Informal procedural' adaptations may involve 
regular exchange of information about common proble^ms, sharing of machinery 
and equipment, sharing of technical personnel, exchange arran^ments 
for supplieS—HTnTpersonnel, or pooled purchasing of supplies and materials 
for volume discounts. Informal reimbursement arrangements also, may be 

/ ' ■ 

involved. ' * 

Formal service contacts may be used to provide or acquire a parti- 
cular « s<irvice. This might extend to use *of machinery or equipment or to \ 
use of technical personnel. Or it might cover a specified amdiSht or' 
type of service, such as for water supply, waste disposal, police pro- 
tection, f^re protection, road maintenance, or planning services.' It 
may or may not* have safeguards for supply problems that might confront 
the providing unit. The number of buyer^seller relationships possible 
are both numerous and varied. ^ 

Joint or parallel actions by two or more governnjijental agencies- 
or units constitute another form of arrangement for providing public 
services. These arrangements may /involve continuous >oin\t en^:^r^ises 
^ or partnership arrangements, si^^^as, fo^ wa«ste disposal', w^ter supply, ^ , 
or planning servic^es. They, may involve the creation of special Service 
units to serve two or more governmental units, such as through the crea- 
tion of a cooperative agency to provide specialized educational support ^ 
services. ^ Oi*, they Way involve agreements to, take cqmmoi^ action, such 
. as to build a common road crossing two or* more governmental units, build 
and maintain a city-county ^irport, or build and operate a city-county 
office buildin-g,^. . ' t « 
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There are still other arrangements that may ^©-•t^ded to foster im- 
proved public services. One is creation of area or rergX^nal councils 
to facilitate discussion of problems and opportunities and exploration 
of. possible cooperative approaches. Another is creation of compacts 
between two or more units for reciprocal action*, especially when the 
unitfs'^ are situated in two' or more states, functions may he^ shifted 
£rqm one governmental unit to another, usually f rom smaller unit to 
a larger orfe tjjat can provided more* comprehensive service. Various ex- ' 
traterritorial arrangements also may be formalized whereby water supply, 
waste disposal, ^and planning and zoning services may be extended beyond 

a i^iinicipality's bounc^aries. Incorporation is another arra^igement which 

^ \ . ■ 

* citizens may use to d^al with service problems. Creation of speciaT * 
^eryice districts, such as, f oj water supply, conservation, wa^te dils'pdsal, 
and police services, cdnstitute's stMl anofi^ier ^*pproach to deal with> 

specific problems. Service iniprovements also may be a part of larger 

^ ' . ^ * , ' ■ 

governmental reorganization^ as in creation of city-county government, 
regiofval councils of government, or multi-n:ounty planning and dei^elopment 
districts. 



The present arrangements and agreements are capable of systematic 

* ... ^ , ■ . , * ^ . ■ " , 

analyses. We caq 'do far jsjore to assist loc'al governments as they seek to 

?W V ... 

effectively pTrovidei public services to^ tjheir constituents. Through 



analyses we can assist th'em in providing public services that are. ac- 
ciBssible, economical^ ^nd responsi\^e to user needs. Close cooperation 
by planners, researchers, and extension educators would greatly facilitate 
both the analyses and 'theii: ef f ectivG^application. * . v 
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Coofdination of Services 
The cry for **more coordination" is heard in discussioi^s about public 
services improvement, about the broader atea of rural development;* and 
about the actions by different governmental levels to achieve them. 
This concern is often based upon the ^sumption that someone or some 
unit at the fe4eral or state level can effectively integrate the many 
feHeral kad stat^ programs. In fact, we have seen efforts baseci on this' 
assumption to develop federal program coordinators in some of Our large 

.ft ' ' 

cities and in yarious states. * - ^ . ' ^ ) 

I believe we are beginning to leard that coardination of public . 
programs in the abstract isr* not very effective. The type of copordination 
th^t seems to be ii^st effective is coordination toward something specif ip. 
It is coordination toward a specific objective, goal, or target, or 
coordination toward a specific group, community, or area*s^ needs. 

As the purposes for coordination become clearer and more specific, 
the opportunities for effectiveness in the ' coordination increase. , It is 
at the more local levels that the clarity and specif icity 'of /purpose' 
become possible. « At locaj. levels it is possible ^ta select effectively 
from among available and applicable federal and state programs and assis- 
tances^ to ^achieve specific purposes. It is possible tq integrate 'comple- 
mentary public programs and private actions by business, industry, an4 ^ 
labor. At the local l,evels it is possible also^^to integrate such programs 
and action^ with other voluntary, ciy^ic, and charita^e efforts of S 
•directly complementary or supplementary nature. Effective mobilization 



of thes^ voluntary, civic, and cliaritable effortb is frequently over- 

L 

looked in dev(i^lopment . . ' 

ir * " 

Notr. all| local efforts at coordination will be smooth or easy. 
Occasionally gonfusion and even hostility exist between those that have 
responsibility for a specific service and those having responsibility 
for a group of services. Instances can bd' foujid, for example, where tho 

responsible for health planning and those responsible for comprehensive 

» -ft 
community or area planning have been at strong odds over roles, respon- 

tf? . ■ • . 
sib;Llities, and planning services to be provided to co mmun ities and the 

public. . ^ * ' 

\ • - . ^ ^ . ^ 

Much could be gained fro^l analyses of conditions necessary for 

effective coordinatipn dn planning public services, ,in implement injg . 

those servi'ceg, and in evajSiatJ-mg service affectiveness. There are In- 

sfaiices in jf^^hich coordination has: taken place amon'g vaVious public, 

* * ^ , >^ ' > * ■ 

private, civic, charitable, and. ^fpluntary efforts to achieve service 

improvement or 'rural development. Cooperative analysis of such experi- 

• * ■ ■ ^ . ' - ' ' } ■ ' 

<ences by researchers'^ extension educators, and planners could* be higKly 

beneficial for, other communities^. Other communities and groups could 
^ ' - • \ ^ ' . ' 

benefit materially from knowing what substantive coordination was poc- 

)silile, what factors '^ead^ to .its success, and- how-it coulq be 'emulated , 

or instituted by them, " . 
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' SUGGESTIONS FOR INQREASJID MUTUAL ACTI^ 



I Previous sections of this chapter have indicated trends and con- 
cerns affecting public services improvement. Specific areas for concerted 
efforts by researchers, 63ttension educators, and planners were etiumerated. 
Xhis section sets forth some- additional suggestions for mutual action. J 
It ^^ddr esses directly the nature of possible interrelationships. 

.Exploring and Perfecting Different Levels of Cooperation 
Iihprovfed working rel^ionships could be forged among researchers,^ 
extension educators, ^and plakneVs aH^i^everal levels-from the federal 
• level to the l^)cal levels, involving a <3^bunty, a municipality, or even a 
neighborhood. Cer^taihly theire is need fot; cooperation at the federal 
'level, where broad federal guidelines for rural developmejnt policy axe 
-being formulated. A similar need for cboperation exists at the multi- ' 



state regional level where regional policy boards or commilSft may be 



/ 



required to attaiik sUch problen^s as settlement, migration; or transpor- 

tatiSn simultaneously iiiVolving several s*tat;ies. , - t " 

The state \evel presents many opportunities for cooperation. Tiie 

more effective operation of state boards and commissions involving^ 

varioMs publi^c services presents one c^ar challenge. Statewide planning 

efforts of a comprehensive nature pr for specific functions, vsuch as 

♦ •. < 

health, ''Hiousing, « transportation, recreation, job. creation, and 'manpower 

utilization, provide a wealth of opportunities for fruitful cooperation. 
• » ■* * 

The development of state policy guidelines for rural development, statfe 
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agricultural production, and land use- planning and guidaace present 

f Oy 

Still added opportunities for effective cooperation among researchers, 
extension educators, and planners. 

The multi-county and multi-coi^amtdkty levels, as well as' single- 
cou^,y and municipal levels, ^refeent a wealth of opportunities for posi- 

tively enhancing public serv4:tes. Cooperation could focus upon j^egiondl 

' \ . ' " ' ' '/ ^ . * ' ^ 

an\ local comprehensive planning and fun^triepal planidjic approachips, 

....... ^ ' . ■ . " ' ■ ' \ ^ 

regi^onal and local investment stj^tegj-es for f^ilities and Services, 
reduction of user costs, and increased user ^access. Cdoperatiotj, could 
.focus upon citizen perceptions of problems;, citizen needs' and ^preferences 
and citizen input to and ^Heact ions toMrd alternative regional and local 
plans and actions. Tbe design of appropriate data and information sys- 
tems, the analysis and dissemination of that data and information, and 
the design and c<3nlSct of public educational efforts present still other 
^opportunities for effective; cooperatj^ at^substate regional ^nd Ipcal 

levels,. % % 

*The opportuni^es for cooperation have never b^en better. Through 

some far sighted federal, state, and local action, we aire blessed >With 
Cooperative Extension Setrvices in each state. These units ^include state 
. and area specialists and multi-county and county-based ag'ents that kte 
directly cfoncernec^.with the various aspects of rUral development ,^ in- 
cluding improved public servic'eS. ^Likewise, our Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, and t^heir coopaorating units are increasingly fostering 
reseated on various' aspects of rural pub3,ic services, including transpor- 
tation, health care delivery, improy«ed , housing, improved water supply 



ind. waste management systems, improved emergency services,! and improved 
energy use, to mention but a few/ Personnel associated with these re~ 
search and extension units present a wealth df skills and knowledge 
which should be -fully utilized by planners at all levels of government. 
Their ?i^olvements At \he substate regional levels -and county -and municipal 

levels present unique opportunities for Regional and local planners. 

■ \ 

/ i 

/ Developing Increased Understanding of Concepts, 

Approatihes, and Terminology 

There are substantial knowledge gaps between scientists and lay 

citizens, particularly in such areas as .envi^nment, resource develop- 

ment, rural development, and -design of public services, the gap be- 

tween the- knowledge base and its application by^ the planner likewise can 

be large", as can the gap, in understa*^^^ between researchers or ex- 

. ' ^ 0^ 

tension educator s^nd the practicing planners. The explosion of, informa- 
tion, knowledg^ ami new techniques is a major cause, wiyi each . 
prdf essional having difficulty keeping abreast of his own^fielH, yeTt 
alone -those developments in allied or complementary fields. ^ ' • 

A second important reason fpr the gap in understanding is the ---^ 
difference in orientations and perspectives of planners, researchers, 
and extension educator^. Major di|ferences exist in the concepts 
us«?d~, in the professional approaches applied^ or foliov?ed, and in the 
terminology that provides specific meanings and communication Efficiencies 
within the professional fields. - ^ 

Probably nowhere ar^conceptual differences more pronounced ,than 
in the environmental field. Concepts such as transformation process. 
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natural ecosystem, spatial heterogeneity, stability, "diversity , and 
irreversible change have meaning and aftjfl^ication In the research field, 
bitf they ^re receiving little application in regional and local^platining 

' ' , if 

efforts [6]. ' ^ '// ' % 

' * Professional approaches differ greatly as well. Often plannei:s 
and engin^eers who^'develop and implement plans dray upon their professional 
backgrounds and ^echnical knowledge and arrive at their "best plan." 

They carefully explain this plan and in fact may ^promote this plan to 

I 

the -exclusion of others that might have been considered. By contrast, ^ 
extension educators, particularly those involVed in community or rural 
development education, frequently foster discussion of a wider range^of 
public options and public choices. They also tend to place^a greater 

6 

emphasis on early puttie participation in the planning process as well 
as an active public involvement irT^he selection among possible alter- 
natives. This differen^ in approach alone between planners and exten- 
sion educators has led to confusion and occasional fconflict. 

Terminology also is a source of confusion among professionals in 
the three fields. Planning terminology, such as sketch plan, physical 
planning, ♦social planning, maste^: plan, capital budgeting, open space, ^ 
undeveloped lahd, aesthetic?, have special meanings as ^used by planners. 



Planners may cdrvvey one meaning to a researcher or extension educator 
and hold a v«ry different meaning as they use 'th^ terms. 

Efforts to increase understanding regarding concepts, approached, 
and terminology can strengthen cooperative ef f orj;-srr^~^Si^h efforts can 

9 . ' > ^ 
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serve' to enhance understanding a^ the same time th^ open new -opportunities 

^ V . * • - • ~ ■ ' 

for complementary action re^efiting the public. . , « 

V ' - . . ^ ■ 4 

Undertaking Specific, Cooperative Actions 
The oppottunities for specific cooperative actions*'ainong planners^x 
researthers, %nd extension personnel Appear numerous. Some are set 
forth or implied by previous discussions. Additional ones can be listed 
here that hold promise. ^ j 

One, specific area' is cooperation * in providing the analyses and 
analytical base needed for decision making in a substat;e-region or local 
jurisdiction. Many states, puch as Michigan,* ai;;e^het^erogeneous*''^^^ome 
regions qf th^^^^tat^ differ gr.eatly from others in ten^s of population, 
resources, economic base, and resulting public service problejns and oppor- 
tunities. The actions' to improve public servfces^that are most appropriate 
are usually regionally specific. Analyses are required to insure that 
the differences in problems and in opportuniti,^s to remedy thoste pifoblenis 
are accurately reflected' in plans and actions. ^ * 

A second' ar^a for cooperation, closely aligned with the fdrst, is 
the Resign of specific research studies.^ It is not uncommon fbr re- 
searchers to design studies that are pVoblem-ori^nted and meaningful c ^ 
but of limited applicability. It is possibl^^hat the 'design selected 
makes the results ui^Jecessarily difficult to apply. • 

^ Planners and extension^^duS|tors concerned |^it:h public ser^yicies can 



make major' contributi^ons to research design. Thfey can help with problem 
and opportunity identification and clarification. * They can assist with , 
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questions of timing, jurisdictional differences, and policy choices. 

Also they can indicate in advance the governmental units,'' agehci,es, and , 



groups thattt might make piaximum use of the findings. If planners and 
extension educators are invol^Ted ^ research design, they will be con- 
cerned about progress of the research and stand ready to use its output 
in planning and educational efforts. j * 

A thi^d area for specific -cooperation is developmen,t of a data base 
and data System for subs^ate regions and Jotal compiunitUes that will meet 
continuing analytical and deciglon-making needs. It' is a documented 
fact that we are^aking increased demands on our rural atea cjata systems. 
These demands have outrun cHir investment in their continued development. " 
This trend must be reversed if we are to achieve effective rural develop- 

ment [91.. ^ •} ' - . 

The substate regions pjovide a new, important statistical unit for 
the accumulation and presentation of variou^kinds of d*afta and inf ormatio1>r 
Use' of these regions as d^)nmon statistical units would permit federal 

and' $tate data to be related directly to regional development problems 

■ , > ■ 

an^^opportunities. It would also permit the accumulatio'h of^^key suppl^-^ 



J, 



•mental inf ormatio'ff by regional^and local governmental units and agen^^^^ 

In Michigan^egional groupings of- physical, eC(tPonj*c, sdcii^, 
and leigal information '^or planners,, researchers, extetisi^ educators, 
public agencies, and other groups have been developed [8].\ The feedback 
hat been encouraging and indicates potenjiial opportunities !^or^ additional ^ \ 
data system improvements. * ^ 
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^ The ^sign of educaftrional pr6gra^ls^^f or goVefning boards and conr-" 
missions, advisory grdlips, and agency stalf provides still^another op-r y . 

.portunity for specif ic cooperative action. For example y 'experieijcf ' > , 

has shown that- the more go'Verning boards and 'commissions know a'parti*-^^ 
cular topic that relates to their actions,; the gijeater the likelihood 



^ they will be effective decision makers. 'If tbey lilid^rstand^ey .trends, 
emerging is saes, the ca^uses, of various problems, .^pref efences. of people 



* about those problems, possible alternative courses ^of action, linkages 

• among communities that may be impor^aht l,a selecting possible 'ac6ions, 
and more, they will be well 'Served a^ well amed^^^^prove^ decision 
making. Such features ^can be designed i^)^; educational programs. Coop- 
eration among the planner, researcher/ and the extension educator^ in-/ 

• volv©^ with public 'seirvdc^ probl^^ms clearly .increases tlie likelihood , ' 
of effective program design and conduct • 

The design and operation ot a public service demonsttation projec| 
presents stili anothfer opportunity for effective cooperation. ' fti the 
past we have shown both skill and effectiveness in designing demonstra- 
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tion projects for crap_productipn, livestock ^production, agriculturally ^ 
mechaqization, And a variety-of production', ^an'agement, and' -marketing 



-techniques and arrangements^ It should be possible^to uttlize that skill 
and effectiveness in the defeagn* 61 public service demon's trJjt ion 'pro jec 
Coimnunity ^^eaders, governing board members,- other decisimi makers, ^ 
agency st^ff meipbers, and tl^e ^public could" come to observe* ' T^iey could * 
see and observe firsthand what can be accomplished through a consortium 
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involving planners, reseatchers, extension educators, and operating 



agency personnel ^diedicated to improvifvg ptiblic Services. ^ 

There ere still other opportunities for specific cooperati.ve actions. 

Undergraduate and graduate stzudents wAth appropriate faculty' guidance can 

* ' ■ |7 

worjtc directly "wltl;! pinning staffs jafs field int'erns on the range> o'f ^ • 
public serv^ice problems. Planniil^g^lstaf f members can join university 

^ ■ ' ' - ' /I' ' ^ • ^ 

^rreseaKfi^i'^ teams on a formal or ip:f oimal basis to analyze ptoblejns and 

■ \ * ^/ ^ . ^ ' 9 : - ■ 

potentials regarding servic^. EJct ejision specialists' 6aA""srelE''^'±jft'^^—^Vf-^^ 
liaison capacity between^state or regional planning staffs and other ex~ 
tension educatoi;s to insure clarity^ 'and complementarity of roles. 
Similar liaison arrangements cian belldeveloped between planning offices 

i 9 

and educational unit^ involving^ both research and extension personnels 
Planning untts^^^^i arrange widh extension units to conduct educational 
programs r^^ired for effective citiabn participation i^n plan devfelop- 
ment and limplementatidn. Planning units can provide grants to research 
groups for objective analyses or^ contrl^cts for the desj.gn of data sys- 
tems of new data inputs. There f^-e morj^ 

The theme of this chapter is that there are potential high payoffs 

"\ \ " - , ■ 

f^om a more substantive wo-^king relationship among researchers, jfxtension 
educators, and planners. The oppprtuuities for fruitful, co*operative 
relations extend from the federal level to the local level and encompass 
an array of individual public servioes, groups of public services, and 

' . ■ ' S -k ' 

the broader areas of community and rural development. £ach professional 

* - ..J . 

effort ^^n be strengthened by clear §nd orderly contributions ftom the 
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other. The priority and emphasis given to foraging such cooperative , 
working relationships clearly could be increased with major benefit^ » 
accruing to rural peopie and communities. ' ^ ' ^ * . 
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' J * * FOOTNOTES 

!• The Rural Development Act of 1972 (P,L, 92-419^ August 30, X972) 
. was the first federal law exclusively devoted to rural development 
and separate, funding for it, ^ # 

2, ^ North Carolina is one of several states that has benefited from 

surveys of ^local preferences. See for example, Christenson [4], " 

3, See for. example, Christ^enson and Hamilton [5], , .^^ ^ 

4, One could argue that, uittil recently, we have not really indulged 
in environmental planning, except as an offshoot/of production 

• p^aiiftoig. - . >^-v V- \ ' 

5, For two feports on regions or districts, see Couqpil of State \ T 
Governments [7J and National Sfervice [111. ' , ^ 

6, See Chapter 5 iit this book for Ostrom's discussibn of effects of 

, community size on planning and providing various public services. 

7, See Chapter 5 and other publications by Ostrom. * 

" 8. For an excellent discussion of alternatives, see "m.ternatives 

for Organizing Government'^ [1]* 
^ 9* For example, a .recent liaison arrangement, staffed by ap extension 

specialist, between the Michigan Of fice of Land Use and' Michigan 
.^^^^ State University's College of Agriculture and Natural Resources, 

proved highly effective, \ 
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NOTE: Books are available only from: ^ 

-lowk State University Pr^ss 
« ^ Ames, Iowa 50011 * ' 

Research reports "Tnay^bJ requested' from: ^ - * 
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North Central Regional Center for Rural Development 
.107 Curtiss Hall ^ ^ . 

Iowa State University ^ ~ * / 

Ames, Iowa 
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Rural iPevelopment: ResearcTfTl^Qrities. Iowa §tate University [ 
Press. Ames, 19 7^^^ (soft/cdver, 9'*, x 6", 113, pp.) ($2.95) V 

Rural Industrialization: Problems and Pptentials. Iowa, State 
University Pressfc Ames, (soft cover-j 9" X* 6^, 153 pp.) 

'($4.95) ^ V _ . ^ . . ' 

CSmmunities Left Behind 1 "^Alternatives for Development. Iowa 

State University* Press. Ames, 1974.^ (soft cover*, -9" x i6", 15i PP-S^^ 
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^ ^ " V Rtiral Health &ery ices: Organization, Deliivery, and Use. Iowa 

St^ite OniWsit^. Pres.s/ ;Arfe^-; 197^1 ^^of.t^rcovesr, 9" x 6", 300 pp.) 

($6.00); ^ V * • : - ; letf - -:<• 

RESEARCH REPORTS : ' " ■ * / 

Lncome and Employment Generation in Rura^v Areas in Relation to 
Alternative Farm Programs With Spe<^ial EmpHdsis dn^ the North 
Central, Region. December 1973. (soft cover, mime^, 8 1/2" x 11", 
153 ppV}' Fre^ upon request. y 

(continued on nexF page) 
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The State of Social and Economic Developmenti in. the North Central 
Region of, the United States^* March 1974. isoft c^^ei^ mimeo , 
8 1/2" X 11", 153 pp.) Free upon request. . • 

\ ' " . » * 

Farm-Size Structure, and Of f -Farm' Income and Employment Generation 

In the North Central Region. T^bru^ry 1975. (soft coy6r, mimeo, 

8 1/2" X 11", 100 pp.) Free upon request. ' . 

* ' * 4 4 t ^ . 

An Annotated^ Bibliography of RuraL Development Research in the 
Nort|i Central Region. April 1975. (soft cover, mlSfeo, 8 1/2'*- x / 
11", 229 'pp.) Free upon rjaquest. . ^ \ 

The Effect- of Town Size and Location on Retail Sales. January 1976. 
. (sqft cover, m'lmeo, 8 1/2 x 11", 145 pp.) Free upon request. 
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Nortl^,»Cer/tral Regional Center for Rifral Develop- 
menf programs are available^to everyone without 
regardyto rai^r coloV, sex, national origin; or age:' 
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